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MERINO SHEEP IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MERICAN Merino sheep history is one 
of strange vicissitudes —of wild and 
unreasonable inflation and still more 
unreasonable depression. The first im- 
portation of which there is any authen- 
tic record was that of a fine Merino 
sheep sent as a present to a Mr. Foster, 
of Boston. So far from comprehend- 
ing the vaJue of the gift he had the 
animal slaughtered and ate the mut- 
ton. He pronounced it ‘‘ delicious” ; 
it certainly was costly, for he soon after 
paid a thousand dollars for another 
The incidents attending the advent of the 
During 








sheep of the same kind. 
breed to these shores are typical of its career ever since. 
the first decade of the present century thousands of fine Merinos 
were brought from Spain, and sold at prices ranging from three 


hundred to one thousand dollars each. Then came the non-inter- 
course acts, the embargo, and the war of 1812-14 between the United 
States and England which gave an enormous stimulus to the 
woolen industry. Fine wool was sold as high as three dollars per 
pound and the sheep brought corresponding prices. Five years 
after the end of the war those sheep or their immediate descendants 
were a drug in the market at adollareach. Wich the American 
ports reopened to commerce, a flood of foreign textile fabrics was 
poured into the country, overwhelming the American manufactures 
of woolen goods. The woolen mills were closed, the operatives 
thrown out of employment were driven to farm work, increasing to 
a still greater extent the surplus of farm products for which there 
was no sale. Wool, except for the limited amounts used in house- 
hold industries, was without a market, and sheep had only a nom- 
inal value. Flocks which had been the wealth and pride of their 
owners were slaughtered off. Nor have the bitter experiences of 
those two decades been wholly without parallel in later times. The 
last forty years have witnessed fluctuations in sheep husbandry, 
which if not as violent were as needless and as preventable as those. 

Meantime the Merino sheep, beset by wild animals, worried by 
dogs. and tossed in the whirlwinds of political contest, has kept on 
adding millions of dollars to the national wealth, furnishing 
employment to thousands of busy hands supplying both food and 
clothing. The breed has not only survived all vicissitudes without 
depreciation, but has improved to such an extent that the Ameri- 
can Merino of to-day is as far ahead of the original stock as a 
Rhode Island Greening or Northern Spy is ahead of a wild crab- 
apple. This is wholly due to the enterprise, intelligence, and 
‘‘nluck” of American breeders and flockmasters. Holding on to 
their flocks through evil and good report—often at serious pe¢uni- 
ary loss—they have strictly maintained the purity of the breed, and 
advanced it in excellence, until the American Merino is beyond 
question the best fine-wooled sheep in the world. A perfect, typi- 
cal sheep is level, broad-backed, with a well-developed, symmetri- 
cal body, standing on good strong legs, the whole covered with a 
true Merino fleece, a year’s growth of which should weigh, 
unwashed, as high even as twenty-five pounds from a ewe and 
forty from aram. A well-bred American Merino is a bold, upstand- 
ing animal, with a front something like that shown in our frontis- 
piece. He hasa stately grace, inherited from a long line of ances- 
tors which would seem to have caught something of it from the 
high-born Spanish dames who held exclusive possession of the breed 
for so many centuries. The American Merino improves every other 
fine-wooled sheep with which it is crossed. In Australia they are 
eagerly sought because they add density to the open but otherwise 
admirable fleeces of the countless flocks which graze there. 

Next to the coyote and timber wolf in the newer regions, 
and the tariff tinker everywhere, the worst enemy of sheep-hus- 
bandry is the dog. This is not wholly a modern evil, but was evi- 
dently active in the early colonial days. In 1648 the General Court 
of Massachusetts enacted that ‘‘If any dogge shall kill any sheepe, 
the owner shall either hange his dogge forthwith, or pay double 
damages for ye sheepe. If ye dogge hath been seen to course or 


bite any sheepe before, not being sette on, and his owner had notice 
thereof, then he shall both hange his dogge and pay for ye sheepe.” 
When every State shall enact—and enforce—measures as just and 
effective as that, and our national government maintain a broad, 
wise, and uniform public policy toward sheep-husbandry it will 
attain a position of permanent prosperity. 





| 





RATIONAL CORN CULTURE. 
HENRY STEWART. 
nlilipie 

The necessity for frequent stirring of the soil in a cornfield is 
paramount for itself alone. If no weed ever appeared there would 
still be need for frequent cultivaticn. A few years ago I left ten 
rows through a cornfield unworked, while the rest of the field was 
cultivated every week until the tassels appeared. The weeds in 
those ten rows were pulled by hand, and there were very few, for 
the ground was a sod deeply plowed, and harrowed thoroughly up 
to the time the corn was planted. The stalks in the ten rows were 
more than three feet shorter than those in the rest of the field, and 
there was scarcely a single ear that was filled out to the end. The 
rest of the field, which was a few square yards over two acres, 
yielded one hundred and ninety-eight bushels of shelled corn, esti- 
mating two bushels of ears for one of grain. The corn was husked 
by the bushel and measured twice, so that no mistake was made in 
the measure. The ten rows made up exactly one-fifth of an acre 
(thirty-two rods), and gave only eleven and a half bushels of corn. 
Everything else being equal, the difference, being over forty bush- 
els to the acre, was clearly due to the absence of cultivation, the 
ground being baked and dry the greater part of the time. Since 
then I left one strip on the side of a field, measuring exactly an acre, 
without either cultivation or weeding, and it yielded fourteen bush- 
els of poor corn, the rest of the field yielding forty*two bushels of 
grain to the acre. In 1889 I had an eight-acre field that yielded 
enough to completely fill a five-hundred-bushel crib, equal to over 
thirty bushels of shelled corn per acre, on a very poor old field that 
was newly broken up, and without manure, but was cultivated eight 
times, while my half of a rented four-acre field, worked only twice, 
amounted to one wagon load of ears, equal to twenty bushels of 
grain, and this small field was much better soil than the old field. 

My practice for many years has been to work the corn once a 
week, beginning on Monday when the weather was suitable, and 
continue the working as long as a horse can get through the rows 
without breaking the stalks—and this is usually until the ears begin 
to hang out in the rows—and the cultivation has always been on the 
surface. Some years ago a heavy rain washed a slope on one of my 
fields very badly, and exposed a fine network of roots for several 
square rods, which completely filled the soil. Several of the plants 
were washed loose, and could be taken up with the roots. The roots 
of many plants were eight feet long, spreading over nearly three 
rows each way, and they lay very near the surface. In places roots 
were abundant at a depth of two inches, and very few were as deep 
down as the land had been plowed. More recent examinations, 
made purposely, have convinced me that this is the habit of the corn 
plant to send out its roots near the surface. It may be that surface 
manuring with fertilizers tends to such a habit of root growth, but 
soluble fertilizers quickly diffuse themselves through the soil, and 
it may be that the desire for the sun’s heat, which corn so much 
needs, brings these roots to the surface. 

It is clear that a plant having such a superficial root growth 
should not be plowed, but requires only surface cultivation; for the 
breaking of the roots must necessarily check the growth of the 
plants. I had once a plain demonstration of this fact. A field of 
Evergreen sweet corn was partly plowed, contrary to my instruc- 
tions, by a willful hired man, who laughed at my shallow cultiva- 
tion of the rest of the field. He plowed it deeply and ridged up the 
rows until I discovered and stopped him. The weather was hot. 
The corn wilted at once and never grew afterward. Not one ear 
was gathered from the plowed rows, while the rest of the field aver- 
aged over eleven thousand ears per acre, counted for the market. 
To break the feeding roots of a plant is clearly to stop its feeding, 
and to turn all the power of growth to repair the damage and make 
new roots; at a time, too, when all the strength of the plants is re- 
required to form the blossom or the grain. Something has been 
said of the usefulness of root-pruning corn. It is equivalent to 
drawing a cow’s teeth when she is busy turning good grass into 
milk and butter, and equally prevents the gathering of nutriment. 
It is practiced for this special purpose in fruit culture, for checking 
the growth of trees to reduce the amount of new wood, and it has 
the same effect upon the corn which we want to hasten to maturity 
as soon as possible, and to aid in every way in enabling it to gather 
food and increase its product. 

For this reason the cultivation of corn should be early and often, 
and as late as may be possible, and always on the surface, merely 
keeping the soil loose and mellow, and absorbent of moisture and 
the heat of the sun. It helps, too, very much to apply fifty pounds 
per acre of some active soluble fertilizer immediately after the 
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working of the soil at intervals through the summer, especially 
when the blossoms, the tassel, and the silk are about to appear, and 
when the grain is about to form after the impregnation of the silk. 
These are periods in the life of a plant when extra feeding will 
greatly assist in the performance of these reproductive functions 
upon which full ears, and sound grain, and early maturity depend. 





CULTIVATION OF BARLEY—V. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
lip 

In harvesting wheat and oats all we have to do is to get them 
If they do not start to grow rain does not hurt them; but 
this is not the case with barley. If the crop is ‘‘stained,” the 
buyers cut down the price five, ten or fifteen cents a bushel. And 
unfortunately barley is easily stained or discolored. In old times, 
when barley was cut with a scythe or cradle, we cured it as we do 
hay, by turning it in the swath, and as soon as dry it was made 
into cocks. If rain fell while it was in the swath, it had to be 
turned again as soon as the rain was over. In ‘‘ catching weather” 
barley caused more anxiety than any other crop we harvested, and 
many a farmer has vowed he would never bother with the stuff 
again. Even when once safe in cock the danger is not over—a 
heavy rain will soak into an ordinary cock and discolor the barley. 
The discoloration comes principally from the straw. The wet or 

damp straw and green weeds stain the grain. 

When reapers were introduced careful barley-growers bound 
their barley into sheaves as we do wheat. It was a great improve- 
ment, but required more help than most of us could command. 
But now that we have reapers and binders, a good crop of barley 
can be harvested with far less danger of injury than formerly. I 
say a “good crop” because a poor crop of barley cannot be cut 
with a reaper and binder, Last year, owing to late sowing, followed 
by a severe drought, many crops of barley were so thin on the 
ground and so short in the straw that the only way they could be 
harvested was to cut them with a mowing machine and rake them 
up with a steel rake. In other words, they were cut and handled 
like a crop of grass. Asa light crop is generally a weedy crop, and 
as barley and weeds are raked up together and placed in a cock, it 
takes very little rain to stain the barley, and the result is discourag- 
ing in every way—the yield is small and the price low. But witha 
good, clean crop there is no special difficulty in harvesting barley, 
with ordinary weather, without discoloring the grain. The reaper 
and binder give us control of the crop. We can cut fifteen acres a 
day and need not, as formerly, commence cutting before the crop 
is ready and we have promise of settled weather. Formerly with a 
large crop to harvest we had to commence before the crop was 
hardly ripe enough, for fear that we might not get through before 
some of it would be too ripe and it commenced to *‘crinkle down.” 
Now we can wait until all trace of sap has’ disappeared from the 
kernel and the straw shows signs of drying up. Then, as soon as 
the dew is off, start the machine. Do not make the bundles too 
large or tie them too tight. We want them to dry out under the 
band. The sheaves should be stuck up in shocks as fast as the reaper 
throws them off. At any rate, keep so close to the machine that 
there will be no risk of being caught with sheaves on the ground 
by a sudden shower. Recollect that if the barley is discolored it 
will often make a difference of ten cents a bushel in the price, and 
this will pay well for a little promptness and forethought. It will 
pay also to take each sheaf in one’s arms and straighten up the 
heads of grain. The ordinary way is for a man to take two bundles, 
one in each hand, and stand them up opposite to each other in the 
shock, leaving a space between them at the bottom on the ground 
of about a foot with the heads close together at the top. With 
barley there should be two men to a shock, one on each side, and 
they should straighten up the heads of grain and bring the straw 
just beneath the heads tight together so that the rain will be ex- 
cluded and the greater portion of the heads will be outside. In case 
of rain, there will be little chance of the water that has been in 
contact with the straw wetting and discoloring the grain, and as 
soon as the rain is over, the heads being nearly all exposed to the 
sun and air, will dry out quickly. If any of the sheaves are blown 


dry. 


over, or slant too much, they should be immediately straightened 
up, and in case of heavy and long continued rain it will be some- 
times necessary as soon as the outside of the sheaves are dry and 
the inside of the shock is wet to remake the shock and put the dry 
part inside and the wet part outside. 

If one is short of barn room and must put more or less grain in 
a stack, let it be wheat or oats rather than barley. When the barley 





is safe in the barn let it stay there until it is through sweating and 
is thoroughly dry. In fact, the better plan is not to thrash it until 
ready to sell. It will keep better in the straw than anywhere else, 
and will come out bright and fresh. If one must stack the barley 
the stack should be thatched, or covered with canvas. Some farmers 
put grain in a stack for a few days and then thrash it. This isa 
poor plan. Better thrash it direct from the shock. But in the case 
of barley, if this plan is adopted, arrangements must be provided 
for spreading out the barley not over six inches deep, and it will 
probably be necessary to turn it every other day for at least a week. 
If placed in a bin it will sweat, heat, and turn musty. If the machine 
does not clean the barley perfectly, or if there are thistle heads in 
it, the day after finishing thrashing run the barley through a good 
fanning mill and remove all the thistle heads, weeds, rubbish and 
light grain. The cleaner it can be made the less likely will it be to 
become musty, or damaged in any other way. 
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TRE THEORY OF FUNGICIDAL ACTION. 
DR. BYRON D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY AGRI. EXP. STATION. 
a 

So much has been said within the last few years of the nature 
of parasitic fungi that for the present purpose it is only necessary 
to say that they are minute plants that grow upon or within the 
substance of the attacked leaf or stem, fruit or root. They consist of 
delicate threads seen only with the compound microscope, and pro- 
duce minute bodies known as spores that, like seeds, are able to 
germinate and spread the fungrs to new places. Any particular 
fungus serves its end when it pi-ijuces a crop of spores in the same 
sense that a wheat plant is fnished when the grains are matured. 

The surrounding conditions under which a fungus is best able 
to thrive and spread its kind particularly interests the practical 
farmer. The medium, for example, through which the spores are 
disseminated are two, namely: the winds when the spores are dry, 
and by moving water when they are suspended in it. For germina- 
tion they need moisture, and to be most effective the spores should 
be upon the healthy surface of a tender portion of the plant that 
the fungus is adapted to. Thus the corn smut needs to be upon a 
corn plant, and the grape mildew spore must be upon a vine, leaf, 
stem or other portion. It is safe to say that an alternation of the 
wet and dry condition is the most favorable for the production as 
well as the transportation and germination of the spores, and such 
spells in warm weather are always followed by an unusual abun- 
dance of fungous growths. In ‘other words, a wet summer is one 
of blights, mildews, molds, etc. But knowing these favoring con- 
ditions does not in itself help much to counteract the troubles, for 
the conditions of heat and moisture are not under man’s control. A 
knowledge, however, of the manner of the production of the spores 
and where they must go to propagate the disease, together with the 
time of year when this takes place, lies at the foundation of a suc- 
cessful application of fungicides. If something can be placed upon 
the affected parts that will destroy the spores then formed and not 
injure the infested plant a great point has been gained, In the 
second place, if the same substance will kill the spores, germinating 
or otherwise, that are lying upon healthy parts the second point is 
gained. Fungicidal action is twofold, namely, to destroy the spores 
as they are forming, and to kill those that are germinating. These 
ends are accomplished by the application of some compound, usually 
of copper, in small amounts. What substance to use, and the 
strength will depend upon the particular case. Thus, the treatment 
for the black rot of the grape is not the same as for the mildew of 
the rose or the anthracnose of the raspberry. Some compound of 
copper is the basis of nearly all the fungicide compounds now in 
use. The substance, whatever it may be, must be applied in 
strength sufficient to destroy the fungus, but not cause injury to 
the plant, and at the same time not be expensive. 

The devices for the application of fungicides are numerous, and 
are becoming more perfect every season. The chief point is to force 
the substance in a fine spray upon the plant so that every portion 
will be coated with a thin film of the poison. 

It follows from this that should a rain soon follow the spraying 
the operation needs to be repeated. And as the season of spore 
formation may cover several weeks or months, the number of 
sprayings should only be limited by the necessities of the case, the 
point being to keep all portions of the treated plants thinly coated 
with the fungicide. If the area is large a horse is needed to draw 
the sprayer. For small grounds a knapsack pump is very con- 
venient. One of the main points in all spraying is to remember 
that it is not cure but prevention that is sought, and therefore the 
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work must be begun early—and before the plants are already 
mildewed, blighted, or otherwise attacked by the fungous enemies. 
As alast thought bear in mind that much depends upon a winter 
cleaning-up of the vineyard, raspberry field or other place where 
injurious fungi have prevailed, or else the spores will be ready to 
spring into life when warm days come. 





UNEASY FARMERS. 
GEO. A. STOCKWELL, RHODE ISLAND. 
a 

No wonder there are many uneasy farmers. The times are 
mending a little, but they have been hard, and methods and oppor- 
tunities of advancement have changed. Those acquainted with the 
circumstances must sympathize and even applaud the farmer in his 
discontent, for discontent of the right kind, well founded, may be 
the stepping stone to something better. When the farm yields only 
a bare living and taxes, then the farmer is dissatisfied, and he has 
cause, for no man of spirit in this age of the world is contented 
with a living. In this fact is found one clue to the abandonment of 
a large number of farms in Maine and Vermont. But it must be 
admitted that it is a serious matter to quarrel with a ‘‘dead sure” 
living, scant as it may be. Discontent leads to restlessness, and to 
unwise forsaking of what is in hand. Every year in some, if not 
many, parts of the East, the ‘‘ western fever” rages and claims its 
victims. Hasty migrations have been made to some supposed land 
of promise in the West, and the result in many cases was disastrous. 

Standing upon the rolling prairie, the richest land on this con- 
tinent, where the prairie rolled on to a high hill, the writer has had 
pointed out to him twelve abandoned farms, and he has also 
seen on this prairie land more poverty, discontent, discomfort than 
can be found in an agricultural area of the same extent in New 
England, or in any part of the East. It could not be worse any- 
where. But the prairie was not to blame. It was the result of 
unwise emigration. Perhaps the settlers were deceived; at all 
events, they found the conditions different, foreign to their ideas 
and methods, and disappointed, broken, gave up. This fact cannot 
be disputed, namely, that a living on a New England farm, poor as 
it may be is much more than a mere living to the same man on the 
prairie, unless he has capital to help him; and a bare living on the 
prairie, obtained from the prairie, is the nearest to nothing that 
ever man had to contend with. The prairie buds and blossoms like 
a garden, but not without help. Therefore, let every farmer who 
can command a living, scant though it may be, cling to it, think 
twice a hundred times before he abandons it. 





THE NORTHERN LIMIT OF PRODUCTION. 


RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
ee 

It is now many years since Dr. John Torrey propounded in the 
‘* American Journal of Geology” the doctrine that cultivated plants 
reach their highest perfection at the northern limit of production. 
This doctrine is not universally applicable, even in the vegetable 
world, but it is approximately accurate, not only for plants but for 
domesticated animals as well, and especially is it so with the prod- 
ucts of the temperate zone. 

The vegetation of the Northwest, of which for the last few 
years the writer has had an extensive range of observation, 
furnishes many special instances in support of the theory, and it is 
strongly evidenced by all the facts. The very finest sample of wheat 
I have ever obtained from Dakota was from a recently settled 
upland on the 49th parallel, close to Manitoba. 
ripening variety of Russian wheat introduced by the Dominion 
government, has never, on equally as good land further south, 
attained the perfection that it did last year at Prince Albert on the 
Great Saskatchewan, a thousand miles northwest of St. Paul, Minn. 
Red or Scotch Fife wheat of the most perfect type, weighing sixty- 
six pounds to the bushel, plump and bright, from the northern 
margin of Manitoba, has never within my knowledge been excelled 
by anything produced further south. Cabbages weighing, when 
stripped clean, thirty-two pounds per head, and cauliflowers that 
without a leaf on them weighed sixteen pounds of delicate white 
curd have been repeatedly grown in the market gardens of 
Winnepeg, Manitoba; and other vegetable products, that space 
forbids me naming, do equally well under the stimulating effect of 
a far northern sun and suitable climatic and soil conditions. 

There are fruits such as the Newtown pippin whose absolute 
best has only been achieved in the valley of the Hudson in spots 
where all other conditions combined to favor its perfection. Much 
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the same thing may be said for the Fameuse apple, whose most 
congenial habitat is the island of Montreal. But either for that one 
variety or the majority of apples and various other table fruits it 
can hardly be denied that, other things being equal, the furthest 
north fruits have the choicest flavor. Even the wild herbage of the 
north is superior in flavor and feeding qualities to that grown in 
warmer latitudes. The contrast between a cow or colt that has 
been “rustling” all winter at Fort Assiniboine in Montana and’ 
the same beasts raised in sunny Florida would be a surprise to the 
most superficial observer. 

Great Britain has produced more varieties of domestic animals 
and of a quality superior to anything produced elsewhere in coun- 
tries much larger and more favored by Nature. But even in that 
island the superiority of the Northern product is demonstrated by 
experience. Aberdeenshire Shorthorns and Polled cattle carry the 
palm right along both at home and abroad. The Scotch Shorthorn 
bull, Cup-bearer, stood unbeaten in this year’s Western shows until 
young Abbotsburn, a bull of even more pronounced Northern 
lineage than himself, beat him at the Illinois State fair last fall, and 
the Aberdeen-Angus bull, Guinea, recently imported from the 
north of Scotland to Turlington, Neb., shows how climate gives 
extra value to the Polled breed. Josephine, the thirty-two month 
old champion Shorthorn fat heifer, shown by Queen Victoria in 
England, and a large proportion of the prize cattle shown in both 
England and America owe much of their constitutional vigor and 
splendid feeding power to the climate of the north coast of Scotland, 
where they were bred. And only the other day it was reported 
that an enlightened English breeder was taking his Shire horse 
breeding stud North to try if the climate and soil of the North will 
help him toa more perfect example of that fine breed than the 
English lowlands can produce. 

Other conditions being equal, I claim that superior vitality, 
begot of the stimulating Northern atmosphere, is a well established 
principle, not only for cultivated plants and domestic animals, but. 
even for man himself. 





PLANT COLOR AS A SOIL TEST. 
—-- 

Georges Ville, the French agricultural investigator, contends 
that there is a constant relationship existing between the color of 
the growing plant and the composition of the soil. That is to say,a 
plant in a soil containing phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen in 
sufficient quantities and in available form will show a certain green 
color. The same plant, if either one of these three elements is in 
insufficient quantity, or in a form not available to the plant in the 
soil, will show quite a different green. The kind of green indicates 
whether it is potash, or phosphoric acid, or nitrogen that is mainly 
wanting to the soil. He maintains, on the strength of experiments 
extending over a period of five years, that the absence of nitrogen 
manifests itself by a yellowish green, the absence of potash by a 
pale green, and the absence of phosphoric acid by a greem much 
lighter in shade than the color of a healthy and well-nourished 
plant. If this holds true, then the farmer is in a position to know 
what composition of the three elements of plant food will be required 
for any particular crop and soil, and the agricultural scientist will 
be placed in a position to give with much more certainty sound and. 
reliable advice as regards fertilizers. 

It is admittedly very difficult even with the afd of soil analyses to 
tell exactly what a soil requires for a particular crop. Now, if the 
plants by their color furnish, so to speak, a natural fertilizer barome- 
ter, a decided step forward would be made. Mr. Ville’s conclusions 
will be viewed askance, as were his nitrogen experiments, but a set 
of very simple experiments would settle this important question. A 
few vegetation vessels filled with a soil of known composition and 
given respectively additional quantities of phosphoric acid, potash, 
and nitrogen would establish the variety of color recurring on one 
and the same plant by the absence of the one or the other element. 
An experienced eye would soon be able to tell from the color a field 
of wheat, corn, barley, and oats, presents to the eye what the soil 
needs principally. Every farmer knows that the same wheat on 


| two different fields may look altogether different, and of course 
| there is some good reason for it, which Mr. Ville’s study of the rela- 
| tionship between plant color and soil composition may help to solve.. 


| 





Gentle Cows.—The quietest cows are the most productive and 
profitable, and are reared from calves which have been hand-fed, 
and made perfectly docile by gentle training and handling up to 
the time when they come into profit. This gentle disposition and. 
docility are inherited. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS FOR BEEF. 
ii 

Quite a strong feeling was manifested, some five or six years 
ago among breeders of Holstein-Friesian cattle, in favor of pushing 
them for a place among the established beef breeds of the country. 
Many of the Western breeders especially, desired to make large 
exhibits of well-fattened Holstein-Friesians at the great fat-stock 
shows, in direct competition with the stately Shorthorns, the mas- 
sive Herefords, the well-ripened Aberdeen-Angus and other breeds 
reared and kept wholly or mainly for beef. But highly as they 
were valued for the dairy the Holsteins had not then the almost 
invincible records they have since achieved as producers of milk 
and butter. The most thoughtful and judicious breeders generally 
preferred to regard them strictly as dairy cattle rather than to 
make any efforts toward ‘‘ booming” them for beef. Then a period 
of extreme depression in the markets for beeves which has ensued 
would naturally tend to create indifference in regard to the fatten- 
ing qualities of any breed. 

But at the Chicago fat-stock show last November, the pure-bred 
Holstein-Friesian steer, Ben Jonson, attracted general admiration 
by his smooth, well-fattened form, and was awarded a first pre- 
mium, The accompanying accurate portrait of the prize steer was 
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BEN JONSON, THE PRIZE 


engraved from a photograph taken while he was on exhibition. 
Ben Johnson was owned and exhibited by Mr. M. L. Sweet, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

The beef qualities of these black-and-white Dutch cattle are 
well known in Europe, and large numbers are taken to the London 
market. They possess large frames, and the steers may be fattened 
to great weights. Still, there is no intention on the part of Hol- 
stein-Friesian breeders to let the beef-making possibilities of the 
breed interfere in any way with their dairy capacity. It is as great 
yielders of milk and butter that they will continue to be chiefly 
known in this country. yet it is not without significance that the 
surplus male calves and dry cows may readily and profitably be 
converted into beef. 





Too Much Fencing.—Farmers complain bitterly of taxation im- 
posed by the Nation, State, county, and town. But the self-imposed 
fence tax is far more burdensome to the farmer than all the other 
taxes, and to a large extent unnecessary. In the East, at least, 
there is too much needless expensive fencing. Extensive grazing is 
not so economical as in the West. Soiling saves fencing and keeps 


up the fertility of the soil by saving manure. When the sugar beet 











industry shall become commercially successful we shall have beet 
leaves and beet pulp to add to our other forage crops. Without 
that, however, it is easy to produce enough from a well-tilled, fer- 
tile acre to keep a cow a year without pasturing or fencing. 


RECOMMENDING A COW. 
JOHN G. HOLT, INDIANA. 
ills ; 

One of my neighbors came over to buy a cow from me. ‘What 
kind of a cow have you for sale?” he asked. ‘A dark colored 
grade Jersey.” ‘‘ But I mean” said he ‘‘how much milk does she 
give, and how much butter will she produce in a year?” ‘‘ These are 
questions you will have to decide for yourself.” 

I once recommended a cow to some good friends and neighbors 
of mine because I knew she was a good one, such as I wanted them 
to have. They seemed to think forever after that I misrepresented 
the facts. For, after they bought her at a good price, she did not 
produce more than half as much butter asI said she would. She 
was taken from good full feed, careful shelter, and a warm stable, 
and turned out with the stock cattle to rough it around straw 
stacks and the fence corners of the stalk fields. When I saw her 
late in the spring her back was humped up, and every rib showed. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN STEER. 


The boys were trusted to feed her, and as she was not the boss of 
the yard she sometimes failed to get any feed at all. I was power- 
less to defend myself from the imputation of bad faith without 
wounding their feelings. For people are very touchy in regard to 
their way of doing things, and they would never say anything but 
that ‘‘the cow was not quite as good as they thought she was.” I 
had the satisfaction of seeing her sold to another purchaser in about 
a year afterward, and he kept her for several years, and said she 
was the best cow he had ever owned. But this taught me to 
recommend the keeper and not the cow. I also learned that a cow, 
though ever so good a machine for converting feed into butter, 
could extract but a small quantity of it from cornstalks and straw 
alone; and people who depend on such feed rarely have good cows. 

No! I do not recommend cows any more, and if you buy a cow 
of me, you must judge of her points yourself. I think there has 
been a wonderful amount of confidence lost in the human family 
by recommending stock to the wrong person. A cow is called a 
good one here that will make a pound of butter a day, and I have 
turned off five or six in that many years to the butcher in trying to 
get one that would produce a pound a day. The most of them have 
only done half so well. I think that half the cows in Indiana will 
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not produce over 150 pounds a year, and yet there ure so many kept 
that in some parts of the State butter will not bring over fifteen 
cents per pound at any time in the year. When they read in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of cows producing 800 or 900 pounds per 
year, they smile knowingly and think it only a big story. We have 
some good Jerseys here, too. 





HOW TO MOVE LARGE CHICKEN COOPS. 
Poultry raisers have long agreed that a frequent change of site 
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tor the poultry houses is beneficial for both birds and the land, but | 


it has usually ended here. The coops are too heavy for one man to 
move, especially when soaked with rain, and the time of two or 
more men needed to move a coop is so valuable that the regular 
changing of coops turns out to be but a pretty theory. How to 
speedily and cheaply shift them is shown in the accompanying 
sketch. A pair of strong wheels and an axle have shafts attached 
that are long enough to reach the whole length of a coop and pro- 
ject for a brace rod and handles. The coops are built broad on the 
ground and sharp at the top, and are high enough to project one- 
third above the axle. When it is necessary to move one, these long 
arms are drawn over it and rest on the sides two-thirds of the way 

















MOVABLE CHICKEN COOP. 


from the ground. Wooden pins are then thrust through holes 
made for them in the peak and just above the arms at each end. 
One man can now raise the entire coop with fowls and transport 
it wherever desired, and at once with the same arrangement move 
a dozen similar coops without any difficulty or loss of time. 





WELL-CURB AND TILTING BUCKET. 
—<>— 

Our engraving shows a perspective view of a well-curb, which, 
with the accompanying devices, is convenient and durable, while it 
conduces to keep the water in a wholesome condition. The curb is 
made of upright boards in the form shown in the engraving. The 
front and back need be only twelve or fourteen inchesin width. The 
sides are twenty-eight inches wide at the bottom, sloping to twenty- 
four inches, whence they are cut to a truncated triangle. The top of 
this is covered by a board firmly nailed, to which the sloping covers 
on either side are hinged. Near the top, and somewhat at one side, 
are holes with boxes to admit the iron journals of a solid wooden 
drum. On the crank end of the journal, and outside the curb, is a 
toothed wheel and iron ratchet, to prevent the full bucket from going 
down by the run, if the crank 
slips out of hand in drawing 
water. The ratchet is lifted 
when it is desired to lower the 
empty bucket. On the front 
of the curb is a wooden spout, 
rather large at the upper end, 
and projecting inside of the 


left-hand corner of the illus- 
tration. Directly above this, 
and also represented in the 
sketch, is an iron rod firmly 





VICEABLE WATER-LIFTER. : 
— ” curb, with the bent end pro- 


jecting inward an inch farther than the open spout. This is the 
tilter which catches one side of the bucket as it comes up, and 
holds it until it is tilted by the continued action of the crank, and 
empties its contents into the open spout. The bucket has a two- 
inch hole in the bottom, covered by a leather valve. The latter is 
simply a piece of sole-leather, three inches wide and four long, 
tacked by one edge over the hole. 
fastened to the upper surface of the valve, to keep it in place. The 
bucket must be heavy enough to sink of its own weight. It is well 
to leave one of the hinged covers of the curb open most of the time, 
to admit air for the purification of the water. 





A flat piece of iron or lead is | 








curb, as shown in the upper | 


attached to the inside of the | 


A SERVICEABLE MEADOW SMOOTHER. 
 -ite 

The man on the mowing machine dislikes to jolt over the bogs, 

and to run a mower on rough land soon spoils it. Aside from this, to 

leave a meadow full of bogs looks shiftless, and is -poor farming. 

Bog grass is fit for nothing but bedding, while the clean meadow- 
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HOMEMADE MEADOW SMOOTHER. 


fescue, bent grass, or red-top would make fragrant and nutritious 
hay. Those who have tried it know that it is next to impossible to 
dig or pull out the good-sized meadow bogs, and the old, slow, labo- 
rious way of cutting them off with a bog-hoe is an expensive pro- 
cess. Yet the remedy is a cheap one, and lies’ useless in many a 
barn. Take a worn-out section bar of a mowing machine holding 
the knives that play in the cutting bar, mortise it into the under 
side of the wooden sled shoe, or otherwise attach it to the sled-run- 
ner, so that it will slide on the ground at a slight angle, as seen in the 
sketch. Some fine day, when the meadow is cleared of hay, hitch 
on to the sled and see how neatly and speedily it will slice off the 
bog tops. It is a success and a conqueror. Put on a box, and let 
one man follow the planer-sled with a fork and pitch on every bog 
as fast as it is cut off. Dried they make a hot fire, and should be 
saved for fuel for the kitchen fire during warm weather. 


SEMI-PORTABLE BOARD FENCE. 


asi a 

There are many places about a farm where a fence that can be 
readily removed, or where the posts can be redriven without injur- 
ing the boards, would be desirable. The fence shown herewith pos- 
sesses these features. For calves or cattle three boards, five or six 
inches wide, placed one foot 
apart wil] make a good fence, 















































LI while for sheep, hogs, and 
i T horses, four boards should be 
s +— used, reducing the space be- 
Sega Bree Renee <--- tween the two lower boards. 


The boards are nailed together 
MOVABLE FENCE. in the form of panels which 
should be from sixteen to twenty feet in length,—the cleats to be 
four inches longer than the fence is wide so that they will not so 
readily split,—use steel nails, clinching them firmly. The panels 
are nailed together at the work shop, and hauled where wanted. 
Only one post to a panel is required, and that need not be larger 
than four inches in diameter, and may be either set or driven. The 
panels are secured to the posts by wire as shown in the sketch. 
Such a fence is readily taken down and placed under shelter when 
not in use, and will be found very convenient for fencing off a cor- 
ner of a field for hog, calf, or other pasture. Use good lumber for 
the panels, and if the boards are liable to split use a gimlet to make 
a hole for the nails; it will take but a little longer. 








Manure for Peach Trees.—First of all, the peach tree needs a rich 
soil. This may be produced by using barnyard manure liberally. 
Ground bone has been found an excellent fertilizer in many orchards, 
applied at the rate of twenty bushels per acre. Wood ashes have 


| given good results. Manure for a peach orchard cannot have a good 


| 


| 


effect unless the soil is friable. Some experienced peach growers 
say that peach trees should never be set upon a soil that has been 
made suitable by underdraining. In other words, a peach soil 
should be naturally well drained. The peach cannot bear going 
with “ wet feet.” One of the most troublesome difficulties of the 
peach is the so-Called ‘‘ yellows.” This yellowing of the foliage is 
often due to the lack of nourishment in the soil, or because the soil is 
too wet for the roots to take it vp. There is another kind of yellows 
that is contagious, and may infest any orchard, and manure cannot 
cure it. Digging up the trees and burning them is the remedy. 
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THE CULTURE OF FLAX FOR FIBER. 
S. HENRY. 


Considerable attention has been drawn to the culture of 
flax for its fiber for manufacturing linen goods through the duty 
levied by the present law upon such goods for the express pur- 
pose of stimulating their production here. At the present time not 
one yard of fine linen goods is made in the United States, although 
fine linens are used by vast numbers of our people, and large quan- 
tities of them are imported every year. Flax is largely grown for 
seed and some coarse goods are made from the inferior fiber so 
produced. But fine fiber and seed cannot be grown together, for 
the reasons that when grown for seed the plants require much 
room to branch and make seed-stems, while for fine fiber straight, 
tall, branchless stems are required. Furthermore, in the ripening 
of the plant, the fine, soft, silky fiber, which is wholly cellulose, of 
the young stem becomes hard and woody and with a deposit of 
some mineral matter, which renders it harsh and brittle. This is 
shown by the following figures : 

COMPOSITION OF RIPE FLAX STEMS, AND FIBER. 
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FIG. 1. SHEAF OF FLAX. 
mentioned, which, being soluble, is got rid of in the process of rot- 
ting, and it then contains 824 per cent of cellulose, with 8} per cent 
of fat, wax, and other extractive matters, and 84 per cent of water, 
which give strength and softness to the fiber, with only 0.7 per 
cent of ash. The ripened flax contains only 59 per cent of cellulose 
which is coarse and brittle from the large quantity of insoluble min- 
eral matter contained in it. Consequently, flax for fiber and flax 
for seed are quite different matters and the methods of culture 
differ altogether. 

Growing flax for fiber is an important industry. This requires 
fresh clean soil; a clover or grass sod, well turned so as to bury all 
the vegetable matter, or a clean corn stubble or potato ground that 





FIG. 2. STACK. 


has been well manured will answer the purpose excellently. Loose 
ground is desirable ; therefore, fall plowing is the best preparation 
for this crop. Thick sowing, so as to force a tall growth of single 
straight stems is necessary and two bushels of seed is the least 
quantity per acre, The seed is sown as early as possible, and as the 
crop grows, it needs to be kept clear of weeds if the soil is not 
clean. The plants should grow until the blossom is about to fade 
and before the seed is formed. The crop is then pulled by hand, 
when the ground is dry enough to part easily from the roots from 
which the soil is shaken. The hand-pulls are laid in small bunches 
all of even lengths as nearly as possible, and left to dry on the 
ground for one or two days, but the bundles should be laid so 
that the straw is not discolored or kept damp by the soil. After two 





days the bundles are gathered into small sheaves of ten to twenty 

pounds of even lengths of straw and are bound twice with bands of 

straw or twine as shown in Fig. 1. They must be even and firm. 
The bundles are then set up in stacks, the longest in a line in 





FIG. 3. WEIGHTED PLANK. 

the front, and the shorter ones gradually behind them as shown in 
Fig. 2. These stacks made as long as may be convenient are supported 
by sufficient stakes, and protected from rain by a row of sheaves 
which are covered with common straw or anything else that will 
shed the rain. Large growers use water-proof sheets for this pur- 
pose which are tied down to the stakes. When the flax is quite 
dry it may be stacked and kept for months, or even years, without 
injury, but it is usual to proceed with the final disposal of the crop 
as follows: 

The straw is rotted to separate its fibrous part, which exists 
in the bark, from the woody matter of the stems. The rotting 
is thus performed. A clean stream is selected, or a pond with a 
clean bottom, and the sheaves are laid down with the root ends 
lowest. A plank weighted with stones is laid on the last row to 
keep the whole mass a little below the water, as shown in Fig. 3. 
After a few days bubbles of gas will be observed to rise from the 





FIG. 4. PADDLE. 
flax, which show that the desired decomposition is proceeding. 
When the outer bark slips off from the stems in a slimy substance, 
the operation is finished, and the bundles are taken out and spread 
on clean grass, or boards to dry. When quite dry the flax is ready 
for the first process of manufacture which consists of ‘‘ breaking” 


the stems to loosen the fiber from the woody substance. This is 
done by beating it over a frame in precisely the same manner as 
broom corn is cleaned from the seed, only that the bundles of flax 
are beaten for their entire length until only the soft fibers are left ; 
or, a person lays the bundle on the edge of a table with the end of 
the flax projecting, and strikes it with a broad-bladed paddle witha 
handle fitted at one end, made as shown in Fig. 4. 

The broken refuse being thus removed, the fiber is then combed 
by drawing it through a number of sharp-pointed steel wires set in 
a frame, as seen in Fig. 5. 

This cleans out the fine dust and straightens the fiber. It is 
necessary that the wires of the comb should be bright and pol- 
ished. Two or three rows of teeth are often used in the comb. 

All this necessitates much hand work which is the great obsta- 
cle to the growing of flax wherever farming is carried on under the 








FIG. 5. HACKLE. 
most civilized conditions. For this reason flax-growing is steadily 
decreasing, even in Ireland, where, in the northern part, it used to 
be a leading industry, and is mostly carried on in those countries, 
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as in Poland and Russia, where agriculture is in a low condition, 
and where women are hard-worked. But in this happier land, 
where mechanical ingenuity relieves from so much hard labor, 
machinery may be employed for all these processes, and the flax 
may be sold from the stock or stack to the manufacturers. The 
rotting can be done by steam, and the cleaning by very simple 
machines. Thus there is no reason why flax cannot be grown here 
excepting where the climate is too hot and dry. Flax loves damp, 
cool weather and thrives well under irrigation; but hot, dry 
weather is adverse to the growth of a fine, silky, strong fiber. Con- 
sequently, such localities must be selected for its culture as will 
secure the necessary conditions. 

Northern New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, —but 
especially all the mountain region of the East, including those parts 
of Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina, or the Blue Ridge, 
where the rainfall is ample and the season propitious—are all well 
suited for this industry. The Southern mountain region, with its 
sixty-six inches average of rainfall, its mild climate, its favorable 
soil, and its thousands of waterfalls to cheaply drive the required 
machinery which might hum in all its valleys, giving painfully 
needed employment to the young men and women, and furnishing 
acceptable industry to the farmers, is most particularly favored by 
nature for this product; and manufacturers should be encouraged 
to establish themselves in the business in this as well as in other 
favored regions. 


PROGRESS IN PEANUT CULTURE. 
Bb. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 
en 

So striking have been the advances in modes of cultivation and 
the appliances for planting and harvesting peanuts, that the old 
directions and plans are now, in many instances, no longer appli- 
cable. Much less work is now done by hand, than was formerly. 
Planting is performed by machines that make the rows, drop the 
peas, and cover them at one operation, one hand, witha single horse, 
planting, in nice order, five or six acres a day, which before was 
the work of two horses and five or six hands. Now the cultivation 
is done with the plow, or peanut cultivator, or sweep mainly, and 
much less hoe work is required. All this saves a great deal of labor 
and expense, and the cost of growing the crop is very much 
lessened. Much has been learned, too, as to soils and fertilizers 
best suited for growing bright, solid peanuts and large products per 
‘acre. Marl is not now the sine qua non it formerly was, though 
still much used, and oyster shell lime, land plaster, and special 
peanut fertilizers are more employed. It is found that peanuts 
precede corn in a rotation better than they follow it. Land covered 
with a smart growth of vegetable matter of the previous year, with 
shell lime applied in the drill under the peas is found to yield more 
and finer pods than clean land and fertilizer. . 

Perhaps the most striking change in peanut culture during the 
past decade has been the rapid and wide extension of area on which 
peanuts are now grown. Confined originally as a market crop to a 
small section of Southeast Virginia, one or two counties near 
Wilmington, N. C., and to a district of very limited extent in West 
Tennessee, its cultivation has widened greatly, embracing now 
practically one-half of tidewater Virginia, nearly the whole of 
Eastern North Carolina and ten or more counties of West Tennes- 
see, and has also been extended to many other States until now it 
is grown more or less in nearly every Southern State, in Missouri, 
in the Indian Territory, and even in Arizona and California. More 
than a dozen States now produce the savory and profitable peanut 
where but two or three grew it ten years ago. It is quietly, but 
rapidly, becoming a national product and, like tobacco, cannot 
boast any longer of being the peculiarly Southern crop it once was. 

But for the fact that this product has been captured by trusts 
and syndicates, and the profits that ought to be the farmer’s are 
turned violently into the coffers of the middlemen, ie culture of 
peanuts would be one of the most profitable of rural employments. 
Were there nothing to hinder the natural law of supply and demand, 
the grower would get paid for his work, even though the cultivation 
should increase tenfold still. The demand fcr it, and uses to which 
it is applied, are constantly increasing, ard of course as long as 
these continue to multiply the price will rot fall materially. It is 
not easy to surmise what the next ten years will bring to the pea- 
nut grower. Other countries, Argentina, Africa, Spain, Italy, etc., 
are beginning to grow the crop for export. This means competition 
for the American grower. It is a crop, however, that will remain 





and extend. Cheaper modes of growing and harvesting it will 











enable the farmer to hold out, though prices never improve. To 
this feature farmers must turn their attention, and, by growing 
more per acre at less expense, reduce the cost, and realize a profit. 





THE FARM DOG. 
GEO. A. STOCKWELL, RHODE ISLAND. 
aii 

If some writers for agricultural and other papers may be 
believed, they would banish by law every dog on the face of the 
earth. We do not judge the race of men by the few, comparatively, 
that are in jail, or by the less number that have been hanged, and 
we should not judge the race of dogs by the few that run mad or 
steal mutton. The dog—the good dog—has a prominent place in 
our social and domestic economy. He is ornamental] and useful; 
his friends believe in him as a cheerful companion and a trusty ser- 
vant, and they make him as much as he can be a member of the 
family circle. 

The small farmers of the land are more numerous than the 
large ones, and a large number of these small farmers work alone 
throughout the year, except, perhaps, in the busy seasons when 
they hire help. The dog is the only companion in the fields, and 
the farmer prizes his cheerful companionship, talks to him, and 
indeed is not alone. Life would be more lonely and monoto- 
nous without the dog that responds affectionately to every word 
and look of his master. Even the dog’s bark, so offensive to some 
persons, becomes, under some circumstances, a cheerful, almost 
musical sound. Again, throughout the country, there is many a 
boy and many a girl in lonely places where there are no playmates. 
They must amuse themselves as they can. If there be a dog on the 
place, then life to the boy or girl is happier, more contented, for 
there is a companion to play with, and, in a childish way, to con- 
fide in, to command and to care for. And in such cases, if not in 
all, the dog is an educator. The man or boy who has the compan- 
ionship of a dog, who appreciates a dog, learns lessons of humanity, 


| and is never careless of the welfare of dumb creatures. 





A middle-aged man in a city is followed daily by a shabby little 
dog. When asked why he kept a dog—such a dog, he replied, 
‘*When I was a boy I lived in the country, in a lonely place, and 
had no companion except a dog. That was thirty years ago, but 
I’ve had a dog ever since. A dog is company now, even in the city.” 
Another man, a rich man in the city, says, ‘‘I would not live with- 


-out a dog. I do not care what kind of a dog he is provided his bark 


is good. My dog, or his bark, has saved me already from robbery.” 
But on the farm, the dog may be more useful than he is in the city. 
His watchfulness makes him invaluable. If his watchfulness con- 
sist of wakefulness and a bark, it answers the same purpose. 
Thieves shun the place where a dog is kept. One night, two men 
applied at a farmhouse for lodging. Their appearance was against 
them—they were tramps of the worst class. Refused, they asked 
permission to sleep in the barn. Refused again, they became inso- 
lent and said that they would stay in the barn whether the farmer 
was willing or not. The farmer’s wife, who had listened to the con- 
versation at an upper window, exclaimed, ‘‘ There are two dogs in 
the barn.” That was enough. The tramps had no further desire to 
go near the barn. The two dogs were two pups about three weeks 


old. = 


Extending the Lima Bean Season.—In some favorable localities on 
the north shore of Long Island the farmers aim to have lima beans 
to ship to the New York market in late October, or the early part of 
November. To accomplish this end a location facing and exposed 
to Long Island Sound is chosen, so as to get the wind from the 
Sound at night in October, thus warding off frosts which come to 
fermers in the interior and on the west end of the Island. The 
beans are planted about July 1, using poles for a part of the crop, 
and planting the remainder without poles. The vines are allowed 
to run on the ground, and produce a fair crop if the fall is not too 
wet; but if the season is very wet the beans will mildew. One very 
successful farmer planted two grains of sweet corn in each hill 
instead of poles. The limas ran on the cornstalks, and produced a 
good crop. In addition to the beans he marketed a fair crop of 
sweet corn, at a time when it was about out of market, and realized 
a handsome profit from it. Large fires are often built to the wind- 
ward of the field of beans if there is danger of frost. It is sur- 
prising how little fire is needed to prevent a frost. The danger 
usually occurs toward morning. The marketing is done in the same 
manner as early crops. The crop always pays a fair profit, while 
sometimes it is very remunerative, the price being as high as five 
dollars per bag of one and a half bushels of pods. 
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FRIZZLED FOWLS. 
saci 

The Frizzled fowl is a little known but ancient breed of poul- 
try, and like a “singed cat” is better than it looks. Its recurved 
feathers make it look as if it had been caught in one of our Western 
cyclones and had not had time as yet to rearrange its disordered 
plumage, or as if had been pulled feet foremost through a dense 
hedge. It is kept,—when it is kept,—chiefly as a curiosity, but it is, 
after all, a good, practical fowl. 

The following from the pen of a recent Dublin contributor to 
the Fanciers Gazette, of London, England, gives a very good sum- 
mary of the characteristics and qualities of the fowl. ‘‘This 
remarkably handsome”—from which it appears the writer can see 
even in Frizzled fowls great beauty—‘‘and pure breed of poultry 
from Friesland has been most unaccountably passed over and neg- 
lected till it has become almost extinct. Dutch Frizzlies are unsur- 
passed as winter layers; their eggs are brown, of medium size, and 
delicious flavor; their daintily curled feathers are useful for trim- 
ming and other ornamental work, and also for their elasticity when 




















or Hamburg hens generally produces very large birds, which lay im- 
mense eggs; the cross does not have curled plumage, unless it be 
reversed and a Dorking cock crossed with a Frizzly hen. Frizzly 
eggs sometimes produce Silkies, white, black, and spangled.” 

The writer states one very curious fact, viz.: that a cross of a 
male Frizzled fowl with a Dorking hen gives a smooth-plumaged 
progeny while the reverse cross produces chicks with recurved 
feathers. Many poultry breeders believe that the male exercises the 
greater influence on plumage, but in this instance, if the writer has 
observed correctly, the rule is reversed. Silkies are a distinct 
breed, characterized not only by their webless plumage but by their 
dark skin, small size, and peculiar comb. What the writer whom 
we have quoted probably intended to convey was, that Frizzled 
fowls sometimes produced chickens with silky plumage. This is 
not a remarkable occurrence for we have had downy fowls in this 
country bred from Langshans, Cochins, and Plymouth Rocks. 

There used to appear at certain of our exhibitions some pure 
white Frizzled fowls, usually entered as French Frizzles. They 
were rather small, but had nicely curled plumage. The best, so- 














PAIR OF TYPICAL FRIZZLED FOWLS. 


used as stuffing material. They are extremely handsome birds”— 
which leads us to quote ‘‘ There is no disputing about tastes,” ‘their 
color varying from white, spangled buff, brown, and black ; the white 
and black are very beautiful, the color being intensified by the curled 
plumage. A black Frizzly is as much blacker than a Minorca as a 
piece of black velvet contrasted with black silk. When on the roost, 
hatching, in charge of their families, or about to fight, they raise 
their neck feathers over their heads in the form of a ruff. They 
moult in summer, and require careful treatment at that period, as 
they throw off their feathers at once and are some time before they 
recover, in both senses of the word. At every other time they are 
wonderfully healthy, They are long-lived, are lively and spirited in 
constitution, much resembling the old style Game; they are about 
the same size as Dorkings; their flesh is extremely tender and very 
white. They never hatch until they are two or three years old, but 
at that age are wonderfuly good sitters and mothers; they are far 
hardier than Minorcas and other heavy, large-boned fowls, but do 
not mature so soon; they are quite as long-lived as turkeys, laying 
well up to a very great age. A Frizzled cock crossed with Dorking 





far as we have observed, which have appeared at American exhibi- 
tions was shown the past season at Charleston, S. C., and New York 
city. Those at the latter place are represented in our engraving. 
They were noticeably large, well-made fowls, with very good plum- 
age and with colors not often seen on this breed, though it has 
never been bred strictly for color. The main points to be secured 
in exhibition specimens of this breed are size and well-curled plum- 
age. Color, character of comb, and similar points, are of secondary 
importance to the professional breeder. 


Oats as a Hay Crop.—Whenever the oat crop does not promise 
well to be harvested in the usual way, by reaping and binding, the 
best economy will be to cut earlier, the same as grass, rake up in 
light windrows, and as soon as dry, stow away in the mow to be 
reached about the first of February for the milch cows. The value 
will be seen in the milk-pail. The cows eat them up clean, and, if 
there is enough to last through March, the cows will come out to 
grass with coats as five as silk. There is no better fodder than oat- 
hay for calves and yearlings. It brings them out in the spring in 
fine form and fettle. Full feed pays in growth and product. 
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SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG . CHICKS. 
MISS H. C. DUDLEY, KENTUCKY. 
—_- 

To insure the rapid and healthful growth of our spring chicks, 
we must study to make them comfortable in every respect, feed 
them liberally on foods easily digested, and endeavor by a judicious 
system of management to ward off disease. If the mother hen sits 
in an isolated nest, secure from molestation, do not disturb her 
until the chicks are twenty-four hours old, then gently remove her 
and her brood, and place them in a roomy coop that is well ventilated 
but close enough to protect them from rain and chilling winds, and 
accommodated with a smooth board floor made separate and raised 
one or two inches from the ground. This floor will protect the 
chicks from cold and dampness, a prevalent cause of roup and other 
diseases, and by having the floor loose the coop may be easily lifted 
off and both it and the floor thoroughly cleansed and purified by 
fresh air and sunshine. 

During the first week of its existence the chick thrives best 
“upon something similar to the contents of the egg from which it 
was hatched. Egg alone would be too concentrated, besides being 
rather expensive, so I take the scraps of egg-bread left from our 
breakfast and break them into a pan of sweet milk which is placed 
on the stove until it simmers gently and becomes thick. This seems 
to suit their needs exactly, and enables the chicks to grow strong 
and healthy from the first. After one week other table scraps, bits 
of meat chopped fine, cold vegetables, dripping, etc., may be also 
used. Nothing, however, that has begun to ferment or sour should 
ever be given, or uncooked food of any kind if we wish to keep our 
chicks free from indigestion and bowel complaints. Sound wheat 
boiled to bursting, and boiled cracked corn are both excellent foods, 
but even these should not be entirely substituted for table scraps, as 
the latter furnish a most desirable variety. All food should be fed 
quite stiff, as watery mixtures are too laxative. When the chicks 
are a month old one-third of their daily rations may consist of small 
dry grain and cracked corn, but even then they should never be 
allowed to pack their crops with raw grain, which is liable to swell, 
ferment and cause no end of troublesome maladies. If possible, 
give them sweet milk to drink, and, should any bowel derangement 
occur, boil the milk. Small chicks, however, should not be allowed 
free access to liquid of any kind, a drink twice a day is sufficient, 
and to prevent their getting themselves wet and chilled pour the 
milk into shallow pans containing a few small stones. 

I am confident that a fruitful cause of mortality among very 
young chicks lies in permitting them to take too much exercise. 
We do not realize how weak and tender they are, and the mother 
hen, anxious for a variety of food after her long period of incuba- 
tion, goes just so long as her little ones can follow her. The best 
plan is not to let them out of the coop at all until the chicks are 
three or four days old, and for the next few days only for a run of 
several hours daily, after which I let them out in the morning as 
soon as the dew has dried, and recoop them again for an hour er 
two at midday. This is not so much trouble as one would suppose, 
for the wise old hens soon learn to return to their coop at noon, and 
wait there, hovering their little ones until the attendant brings 
them their dinner. At four o’clock in the afternoon they are all 
housed for the night, and then given their last meal, a hearty sup- 
per. Always send chicks to bed with full crops if you want to see 
them grow fast and strong. 

After ten days the brood may run out all day in fair weather, 
after the dew has disappeared. Before this, they require food four 
or five times a day, receiving only so much each time as will be 
readily eaten, but when ten days old three meals are sufficient, and 
for greater convenience their food is placed in a feeding coop, 
having interstices only large enough to admit the small chicks. 
Here the little fellows come trooping at regular hours, the mother 
hen following, ruffling up her feathers and clucking, thankful to 
pick up a few crumbs dropped by her chicks. 

When each hen is taken off with her brood it is a good plan to 
rub her with a bit of lard about the head and neck, under her wings 
and on her breast. This will prevent the parasites from troubling her 
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chicks, but do not touch the latter before they are ten days or two | 


weeks old, when, a warm, bright spell of weather being selected, a 


tiny bit of pure lard should be rubbed on their heads and under | 


their wings. Strict attention should be paid to keeping their feeding 
pans and drinking vessels clean and neat, and all their surroundings 
fresh and wholesome; and though early in the season there should 
be good dry floors to their coops, yet later on when the ground gets 


| and the weight of the coops. 


upon bare ground that is sufficiently elevated to prevent the 
accumulation of rain water, taking care to remove them to a clean 
spot every few days and there need be little fear of disease. 

Last spring I had a long shed built solely for the chicks’ accom- 
modation, with the open side facing south and west, so as to 
admit sunshine. Here the coops were placed, ranged against the 
wall inside, facing the front, and in them the hens were confined 
all day long in very cold or rainy weather, while the chicks played 
about in their dry covered run, creeping back to their mother now 
and then to warm themselves among her soft feathers. Here, too, 
their feeding coops were placed, so the little fellows were happy 
and contented all day, no matter how the rain poured down out- 
side. And though the early spring was very inclement, yet my 
little chicks grew and throve like magic, only a few of them being 
affected with gapes, and not one fatally. For very young chicks 
broken egg shells furnish suitable grinding material, but as they 
grow older, sand and gravel should be supplied. As the chicks are 
able to bear it, compel them to take a more extensive range, as they 
are thus able to procure that variety of insect and green food with- 
out which they are unable to make the healthful and rapid growth 
so desirable for early broilers, or precocious layers. I have had 
nice large broilers of only six weeks of age, and some of my pul- 
lets have laid when they were four and a half months old. 

WHY THE HENS DO NOT LAY. 
WEBB DONNELL, MAINE. 
atti 

There are a great many reasons why a particular flock of hens 
may not lay, but I think I could have told the owner of a flock that 
Isaw recently the special causes why his fowls were refusing to fill 
the egg basket. And the reason was not an uncommon one. Some 
thirty hens were confined in a room about eight by ten feet. To be 
exact there were thirty-one hens and a cockerel in this small space, 
giving each one two and a half feet of floor space—less than half 
the space that should have been given. Fifteen hens would have 
laid double the number of eggs in such quarters that the thirty-one 
were giving, and would have cost less than half as much to feed. 
It is rarely that sufficient room is afforded to a flock of fowls. If it 
contains twenty specimens, these are placed in the henhouse. If 
in the fall the flock has increased to thirty-five, these are crowded 
into the same quarters—too small, perhaps, for the original twenty— 
then follows disappointment because so few eggs are obtained. 

If any one will study the habits of fowls he will find that the 
smaller the flock the larger will be the proportionate individual 
yield of eggs. A hen, though domesticated, delights in surroundings 
that suggest her originally wild state. She does not like to be 
jostled by her neighbors, but delights to steal away by herself to 
lay her eggs in some dark corner out of sight. It pays to respect 
her preferences. Provide more room, or keep fewer numbers. Six 
or seven square feet of floor space is little enough for each fowl, 
and the nests ought to be constructed so the light will not fall into 
them. The best results are obtained where a part of the main room 
is partitioned off for a laying room. It can also be used for a roosting 
room where the fowls will be very warm on cold winter nights, as 
there should be no large windows in this apartment. 

Another cause for the poor results with the flock first mentioned 
was the filthy condition of the floors. It is strange that people who 
believe firmly in cleanliness for the human family should allow the 
animals on the farm to inhabit such filthy quarters as many of them 
are obliged to. Setting aside the principle of the thing, it ought to 
be remembered that poultry will not do well unless they have dry, 
clean quarters. Fowls with colds in their heads and rheumatism in 
their legs, and their whole system poisoned by breathing foul air, 
are not likely to lay many eggs. Arrange a tight platform under 
the roosts, from which the droppings can be removed frequently, 
and cover the floor with coal ashes, dry swamp muck, or road dust; 
then, if the walls are kept well whitewashed, it will not be neces- 
sary to hold one’s breath on entering the room. Fowls will not lay 
well in filth. nor is it pleasant to think of eating poultry that have 
breathed foul air for months before their appearance on the table. 








Express Charges on Poultry.—A question that has been a source 
of much trouble to our poultry men for years past has been the 
high rates the express companies charge for the delivery of poultry, 
and their rates are not just or equal in consideration of the distance 
Twenty-five dollars express charges 
on six birds shipped from NewYork to San Francisco is indeed exces- 
sive. As long as this exists the business of shipping fowls will not 


dry and warm it is best to place the coops on the short dry grass or | become so popular as that of sending eggs. 
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CALIFORNIA BEES AND HONEY. 
NINETTA EAMES, CALIFORNIA. 

Nowhere are so little trouble and expense necessary to make the 
‘‘ bee-business””°a success as in California; and no other industry 
vields so large a profit for the capital invested. Owing to the mild- 
ness of the winters here, there is no loss of swarms from cold and 
confinement. In fact, there is rarely a month during the entire 
vear that the little creatures do not find sufficient nectar for their 
own wants, thus obviating the necessity of supplying them with 
food. It is usual to extract honey as early as May, and, in favora- 
ble seasons, the process is repeated until far into October. 

The principal honey-producing plants here are the various spe- 
cies of white and purple sages, the manzanita, sumac, yerba santa, 
wild flax and buckwheat, hoarhound, ceanothus, and golden rod. 
The sages alone produce the larger quantity of the honey shipped 
from southern California. The celebrated honey of Hymettus is no 
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STONE HONEY-HOUSE. 


more finely-flavored or more translucent than that gathered 
from the gray-green stretches of sage everywhere thrusting up 
its fragrant spikes on the mesas and foothills of the Coast 
range. Here and there in a sunny, isolated nook of these 
mountains, meeting the fruitful levels of the valley, the trav- 
eler comes upon a Lilliputian city of hives dotting a sagey slope 
warm and teeming under the radiance of a summer sky (as seen 
in the engraving). If he be a philosopher, he may be reminded 
of Hugo’s felicitous words: ‘There is nothing so like a soul 
asa bee. It goes from flower to flower as a soul from star to 
star, and gathers honey as the soul does light.” These bee- 
ranches generally include from two to three hundred stands. 
It is poor policy to keep more than this number in one place 
as the range of a bee, unless urged by hunger, is about two miles. 

In a good year, bees in California will average two hundred 
pounds of honey to the hive, but seventy-five pounds is considered 
a profitable yield. A single Italian colony has been known to 
gather a thousand pounds of extracted honey during the floral sea- 
son. The ‘*Extractor.” now so generally used by apiarists, is a 
device which, if understood by the bees, would paralyze their 
energy which man has made proverbial. It consists of a tank of 
galvanized iron in which is hung a wire frame-work to hold the 
uncapped combs. By turning a crank, the frame-work or baskets 
are set in rapid motion, which causes the honey to, fly out into the 
tank. Afterward this ambrosial sirup is drawn off into tin cans 
and glass jars, and set to ripen in the stone honey-house. This 
building is kept darkened and at a temperature of eighty or ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit. A perspective view of such a ‘‘ honey-house” 
is presented in our engraving. In 1884, the honey export from Cal- 
ifornia was estimated to be 9,000,000 pounds, San Diego alone send- 
ing one million pounds, half of which was in the comb. The total 
honey product of 1887 was 4,647,000 pounds, and the amount mar- 
keted in 1889 reached nearly 5,000,000 pounds. 

The favorite hives used by California apiarists are the Lang- 
stroth and the Harbison. The Italian and Syrian varieties of bees 
are fast superseding the black bee in Western apiaries. They are 
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believed to be more amiably disposed, and are better defenders of 
the hive. A strong Italian colony is capable of vanquishing its 
most formidable enemy, the Galleria cereana or bee-moth. The 
writer recollects the time when a single Italian queen bee sold read- 
ily in California for one hundred dollars. The quantity of honey 
now produced by California is but a fraction of the amount that 
remains unharvested from year to year in her limitless bee-pas- 
tures. It only needs time and cooperative effort on the part of bee- 
masters to make the ultimate product of her bees one of the most 
prolific and remunerative of all California industries. 





BEES FOR THE FARMER. 
CHARLES B. COOK, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH. 

For several years past the American farmer has experienced 
exceptionally hard times. Crops have been small and prices low. 
As a result many of the farmers who have not had some other 
business to fall back on have felt the need of some other occu- 
pation to aid them in making both ends meet. 

The person who has no decided antipathy against bees will 
rarely find another line of work that will unite with farming 
with as little friction as will apiculture, especially if conducted 
on a moderate scale. The climatic conditions affecting general 
farming are not the same as those that govern the success or 
failure of bee-keeping ; consequently it does not follow that if 
the farm fails to be productive any year that apiculture will 
fail also. 

We have had bees in connection with the farm for several 
years, and it has not been uncommon to have forty colonies of 
bees bring in more returns in one year than any other one thing 
connected with the farm. The only time that it is necessary for 
bees to interfere with farm work is during haying and harvest- 
ing when the honey flow is at its height. At this time it re- 
quires some forethought for the farmer who has not extra help 














A CALIFORNIA BEE RANCH. 
to give his bees the requisite care. At other times of the year, 
however, these two classes of work readily combine on the farm 
where all work is done in its season. 

The farmer who will carefully read any standard book on bee 
culture and start with one or two colonies of bees, will be able to 
make his knowledge of the subject keep pace with the increase of 
his bees. By the time his apiary has grown to thirty or forty 
colonies, he will find himself able to care for his bees in an intelli- 
gent manner. 

Bee-keeping is also well adapted to women, and it is a common 
occurrence to find the farmer’s wife or daughters who have extra 
time at their disposal making bee-keeping a thriving business. 

During the winter months the farmer can get his hives and 
supers ready for the coming season, and by this means perform 
much of the necessary work which would otherwise come in the 
busy season. The greatest trouble with most people who start in 
the bee business is that they are prone to buy a number of colonies, 
and set up business on a large scale. The result is that the bees 
increase faster than the keeper’s experience, and consequently such 
an extended investment usually ends in failure. If a farmer who 
starts an apiary will begin with one or two colonies, thoroughly 
post himself on the subject, and make the first few colonies pay for . 
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themselves—especially if he has limited means—before they are 
allowed to increase, that farmer is almost sure of success. In case 
bees should not be adapted to his locality, or he not adapted to bee- 
keeping, the beginner will discover his mistake before he suffers loss. 

The person who has always regarded bees with fear and trem- 
bling will find, after a little experience, that with judicious hand- 
ling stings will be largely avoided. The beginner should be provided 
with a bee veil to protect the face, a good bee-smoker, and, if very 
sensitive to stings, he may wear gloves, and in this manner avoid 
stings entirely. The person who begins apiculture with that care- 
ful forethought and energy that knows no failure will be almost 
certain of success, and will find in bee-keeping a pleasant and 
profitable occupation. 


A GENUINE COWBOY’S SADDLE. 


lai 

The beautiful cowboy saddle illustrated herewith was drawn 
from a photograph sent us by a Montana correspondent who is him- 
self a cowboy. He describes the saddle and its uses as follows: An 
ordinary saddle would never on earth stand the racket of cow 
work. You see, when a puncher ropes—I guess in the East you 
would call it ‘‘ lassoes”—a big healthy four-year old steer, which is 
lighting out on a sal- 
vator gait, and under- 
takes to stop him with 
a jerk, he has a big 
contract on his hands. 
When a steer is run- 
ning, and you rope 
him, he runs still 
faster; then you 
“take your turns,” 
that is, you twist the 
end of the lariat, 
which you have in 
your hands, around 





two or three timesand 
jerk your cayuse up 
short ; the steer comes 
to the end of the rope 
or lariat, suddenly 
turns a double somer- 


back, pawing the air. 


takes a good strong 
saddle to stand the 
jerk. The horns of 
our saddles here are 
made of steel, and are 
strongly fixed to a 
mahogany or iron- 
wood tree. The whole 
thing is then covered 
with wet rawhide, 
which shrinks on, and then the leather parts of the saddle are put 
on. A saddle ordinarily weighs thirty-five to forty-five pounds, and 
nearly all good cow-puncher saddles are made in the range country. 
Allothers are worthless botches. The saddle I send the photograph 
of is not particularly ornate or costly. It represents a style made 
at Miles City, on the Yellowstone. I paid $35 for mine when it was 
new, and got the photograph thrownin. Fine saddles are the desire 
of every cow puncher’s heart, and they are willing to pay big prices, 
although they are not willing to take care of them after they get 
them. A man often has a riding outfit costing $150 or $200. Indeed, 
these are average, although some have outfits that come much 
higher. Silver inlaid bits, spurs, guns, conchas and so on cost like 
not a little out here. 
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How to Unharness a Horse.—In no little act frequently repeated 
do farmers waste more time than in harnessing and unharnessing 
horses. Watch the operation any time and see if the lines are not 
rolled up separately on a single harness when the same motions 
would pull out and roll up both at once; see if each girth is not 
stooped for when with one grab both might be secured. If the 


horse be well broken, so that extreme care is not needed, unbuckle 
the lines before stopping, and, on jumping from the wagon, alight 
on the near side. 


First loosen the crupper buckle, if one be used, 
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sault, and lands on his | 


So you can see that it | 





next the tug, then the holdback, and put this up. Walking slowly 
to the horse’s head, draw out the tug, and, as the hands complete 
the usual figure 8, let them at once grasp the lines, both together, 
draw them out, and double them in the bit. Then, by twisting the 
ends once around the roll and putting them through it, their weight 
as they hang down will keep it compact, with no need of the slow 
tying process. Going directly from the lines to the other holdback, 
the second tug may be coiled up as the horse is walking to the stall. 
System in handling a double harness saves still more time. 





A CONVENIENT COMBINATION BUILDING. 
a 
The illustrations herewith show a combined workshop, poultry- 
house, and summer pig-pen, that has many points of ®xcellence. 
A perspective view of the structure is presented in Fig. 1, and the 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COMBINATION OUTBUILDING. 
The workshop is at one end where a good 
light can be secured. It has large double doors so that a wagon or 
cart may be run in for repairs, or temporary shelter. The eggs 
from the poultry house can be gathered in the shop, by placing a 
hinged board in the partition behind the nests,—a very convenient 
and cleanly plan. There is no ceiling to the workshop, there being 
no attic floor over this part of the building. This gives room to 
hoist sleighs, sleds, and other articles of winter use, and store them 
for the summer over the poultry and swine quarters. A ring, or 
hook, is securely fastened to the ridge pole from which slaughtered 
pigs may be suspended for dressing. The poultry house is placed in 
the middle to secure warmth in winter. A yard is also arranged 
for them behind the building, as is also a pig-yard. Many farmers 
keep pigs only from spring till fall. In this case the movable parti- 
tion in the front of the pen may be removed when the swine have 
been slaughtered. The floor is then thoroughly cleaned and lit- 
tered, when it will provide an excellent place for the fowls to 
scratch for grain during the winter. The large doors should of 
course be kept open during the warm, pleasant portion of the day, 
particularly if they face the south as is intended. This open shed 
for fowls is specially important if eggs are desired in winter, in 
regions where snow lies thick upon the ground. 


Close Mowing.—There is nothing gained by cutting upland grass 
too close. Some farmers mow their meadows as close as possible, 
and make the turf look asif it had been shaved with a razor. Of all 
grasses timothy probably suffers the most from too close mowing. 
It should not be cut below the first joint, and better still above the 
second. When cut through the bulb, or too near it, the plant is 
often killed. The meadow will start much quicker if the grass is 
cut about two or three inches high than when below that height, 
and the pasturage which will be gained will much more than bal- 


FIG. 1. 
ground plan in Fig. 2 
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FIG. 2. GROUND PLAN. 
ance for the extra amount‘ of hay of doubtful quality that is 
obtained by close mowing. Finer grasses can be cut lower than 
coarse ones, and lowland meadows suffer but very little from being 
cut close, and possibly benefited, as the sun can thereby reach the 
ground and dry out the excess of moisture. Our object in this note 
is to speak against the close cutting of upland meadows, especially 
timothy, when thereby the roots are unduly exposed, and often killed. 
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LINUS—THE EQUINE CURIOSITY. 
MIDY MORGAN. 
cline 

When we first hear of a freak of nature in the animal world we 
look for something monstrous. Some creature unusually small or 
abnormally developed in size. It is rare indeed when a departure 
from the recognized rules of nature manifests a peculiarity not only 
harmless but a peculiarity of unusual beauty. The chestnut horse, 
‘‘Linus” is one of these rare examples. The unusual part of his 
structure is a most wonderful growth of mane and tail. The mane 
measures nine feet nine inches. The tail measures twelve feet 
three inches. The hair of both is soft and fine, more in texture like 
human hair than horse hair. Linus is seven years old, is a clear 
chestnut with both hind legs white to the hocks; in color the off 
foreleg is a mealy chestnut to the knee; the near foreleg is only a 
little lighter in color than the animal’s body. His face is perfectly 
white and his expression is excellent. His eyes are clear and full 
of intelligence. His ears are shapely and, from their play, those 
familiar with horses can perceive that Linus observes everything 
around him, and does not lack perceptibly in equine intelligence. 

When this horse was two years old he was broken to harness, 
about which time the 
growth of his mane and 
tail began to attract 
attention. As the hair 
grew in length and 
beauty it was decided 
to change his form of 
work, and at five years 
old he was broken to 
saddle use. The pedi- 
gree of Linus as given 
by his custodians is a 
cross between a Clydes- 
dale and aFrench 
coach horse. One par- 
ent is said to have had 
an out-cross. From his 
size, shape, and style it 
seems that his French 
ancestry is more 
strongly marked than 
is his Scotch descent. 
His legs, from the knees 
dowr, are shorn of 
what would be a most 
luxuriant growth of 
soft, silky hair. This 
precaution is taken to 
insure comfort to the 
animal although it de- 
tracts in no small de- 
gree from his distin- 
guished appearance. 
Linus, who is a stallion, 
stands sixteen hands, and is a handsome specimen of a first-class 
brougham horse. 


RAW OR COOKED FOOD FOR SWINE. 


nlite 

To the inquiry of a subscriber in Missouri as to the average 
gain of swine on raw corn on the ear, steamed corn on the ear, 
cooked corn meal, steamed clover hay, and as to the advantages of 
steamed food, F. D. Coburn, author of ‘‘Swine Husbandry” replies : 
It should be borne in mind that at least four important factors enter 
into possible results, viz: The man, the breed, their condition, and 
the surroundings. Some men do their feeding with animals in 
and under such conditions that not a pound per bushel is realized in 
gain from the raw corn consumed. Sometimes, although not often, 
as meager results are obtained from cooked food, but generally the 
man who is so painstaking as to cook for his stock has that which 
is fairly good, giving it the care and surroundings conducive to 
yielding more liberal returns for what it consumes. 

As high as twelve pounds of live hog are sometimes obtained 
per bushel of corn, and nine or even ten pounds are not uncommon, 
but taking the country over I doubt if the average for all seasons is 
above seven pounds, when corn on the cob is the sole reliance. 
Much corn is fed out, especially in severe winter weather, and at 
other times, to unthrifty animals from which no appreciable gain is 
realized —it serving merely as a maintenance ration. Limited 
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experiments with boiled or steamed corn have shown, under favor- 
able circumstances, a gain in one instance of eighteen pounds, in 
another fourteen and a half pounds, in another twelve pounds, and 
another ten pounds, or an average (if possible) of nearly fourteen 
pounds per bushel of corn. From ten to twenty pounds per bushel 
have been obtained from cooked meal, and the average of experi- 
ments of which reports are available show a gain of about fifteen 
pounds or above. These figures are all suggestive only pointing 
out what has been done—at least so far as cooking is concerned— 
with hogs in limited numbers in presumably good hands. Large 
numbers, of miscellaneous characteristics, some lacking in thrift 
and constitution, indifferently and unsystematically cared for 
would be almost sure to fall below. Sound grain steamed is not 
necessarily unwholesome for hogs, cattle, or horses, but there are 
few instances in which it would be either desirable or practicable to 
confine horses or cattle to such a diet, or to steamed clover. 


SHOEING TO PREVENT INTERFERING. 
J. FLOMERFELT, NEW JERSEY. 
nuit 

Some horses are so constituted as to cut their ankles, or “‘ inter- 
fere,” as it is usually expressed. This is often a serious detriment 
to the usefulness of an 
animal. In some cases 
a horse that natu- 
rally travels without 
striking his ankle is 
made to do so by not 
being properly shod. 
And in almost all cases, 
if the cause is known, 
and the smith is skill- 
ful, he can shoe a horse 
so as toin a great meas- 
ure prevent the con- 
tact. It is well known 
that when a horse trots 
he has but one foot on 
the ground at a time. 
Consequently there is 
an instant when the 
horse’s weight is all on 
one foot. which causes 
the muscles of that 
limb to be very rigid, 
while the companion 
leg is relaxed or simply 
swings. Take, for ex- 
ample, a horse that 
strikes his left hind leg 
with his right one. The 
instant of contact is 
when his whole weight 
is on his left leg, and 
consequently rigid, the 
LINUS. other on the swing. 
But why does he hit his ankle? The cause is in the shape of 
both hoofs or shoes. If the inside of the left foot is lower than 
the outside it will cause the ankle to shoot inward at the moment 
his weight comes on it, and that is the moment his right foot 
passes ; consequently, he cuts one ankle with the rim of the other 
shoe or hoof. The remedy is to cause the ankle to shoot outward 
by lowering the outside of the hoof, and making the inside of the 
shoe higher and heavier than the outside, so that when his foot is on 
the ground his weight will reverse the tendency of the ankle. Make 
the toe lowest on the outside, and the outside calk lower and lighter 
than the inside one. Do not rasp the inside of the hoof, as it weak- 
ens it and lets the shoe draw that way. The inside calk should be 
longest the same way of the foot, so as to insure as much as possi- 
ble a sure footing on that side, because if interfering horses, and 
many that do not, as a rule, step on ground lower on the inside than 
on the cutside, it will cause them to cut simply because the ankle is 
pressed inward and in the way of the passing foot. The nail-heads 
and the edge of the shoes, as well as the clinches, should be as 

minim as possible. i 
Many smiths object to making the inside of the shoe higher and 
heavier than the outside, thinking that it is the shoe that causes the 
interfering, losing sight of the whole weight on the ankle injured, 
and that the passing foot is hanging as it were in the air ; such being 
the case, however, it will appear that if the inside of the shoe is 
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henehiat it will naturally pull that part downward and outward. 
Before an interfering horse is iron shod he should be shod with 
leather on the inside of the hoof (this will let the outside wear off), 
and his mode of cutting watched, and his feet shaped accordingly. 





BUYING BARNYARD MANURE. 
T. GREINER, NEW YORK. 
<P 

The value of yard manure is a somewhat uncertain quantity, 
and the purchaser’s own good judgment must in each case give the 
final decision concerning the price he can afford to pay for the 
article. The large range in the value of stable manure, owing to 
different methods of feeding, to the state of preservation of the 
manures, and perhaps other causes accounts for the wide variations 
found in the analyses and valuations of such manures given by 
chemists. The amount of the three chief substances of plant food 
contained in a ton of 2,000 pounds of yard manure is variously 
stated to be from eight to twelve pounds of nitrogen, seven to 
fifteen pounds of potash, and four to nine pounds of phosphoric 
acid. A ton of fresh manure consisting of the dry excrements of 
fairly-fed working horses, and a little urine-soaked straw contains 
about ten pounds of nitrogen, four pounds of phosphoric acid and 
ten and one-half pounds of potash. While we have no means of 
knowing in what exact degrees of solubility or availability the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash exist in stable manure, we 
may well suppose that all these plant foods will be utilized by our 
crops to the full extent that they are in our best concentrated 
fertilizers, only perhaps in a somewhat longer period. Consequently 
I think we are justified in rating them pretty high. At present 
prices of commercial fertilizing substances, the value of a ton of 
this fresh horse manure may be computed as follows, viz: 


10 pounds nitrogen at 17 cents.......................-B81.70 
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Were we to buy from manufacturers of concentrated (so-called 
commercial) fertilizers the same quantities of plant foods we find 
in the ton of fresh horse manure, we would most likely have to pay 
about three dollars for them, for the manufacturers have to add 
cost of mixing, bagging, handling, freight, etc., to the original 
price. Hence, if we can get a ton of fresh horse manure at $2.40 
or less without having to incur additional expense for hauling it, 
we make a better bargain than if we buy the average manufactured 
fertilizer at current rates. 

Fresh cow manure varies but slightly from fresh horse manure 
in chemical composition. Hog and sheep manure may have a 
somewhat larger percentage of nitrogen, and perhaps also of phos- 
phoric acid, but a smaller one of potash. On the whole, we will 
not be far out of the way if we concede to all these manures, when 
fresh, about an equal money value, ton for ton. Dry straw also 
differs but little from fresh manure in composition and fertilizing 
value. If used freely for bedding and soaked through with urine, 
it will not lessen the value of the manure. This should not be 
understood to mean that clear straw trodden under the animal’s 
feet in the barnyard, and soaked with snow or rain water, with at 
best a slight admixture of excrement should be considered worth 
as much as good manure or as much as dry straw, pound for 
pound, Clear water adds to the weight, but nothing of fertilizing 
value, while urine adds also to the stock of nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid and, therefore, should be saved wherever possible. 

A heap of stable manure contains at no time a greater amount 
of plant foods than when first made. Nothing, so far as real 
fertilizing value is concerned, can be gained by storing or compost- 
ing it. We may get it finer and in better condition for more 
immediate use by the plants, but we do not add anything of value 
to it by composting. If we wish to make use of every pound of 
plant food contained in the fresh stable manure, we must draw it 
to the fields as fast as made, and spread it at once. In a series of ex- 
periments made at the Cornell University Experiment Station it was 
found that horse manure having been left outdoors in a loose pile 
for six months had at the end of that time not only lost thirty per 
cent in weight, but that the resulting compost was reduced to the 
following amount of plant foods per ton, viz: 
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The greatest loss through fermentation and leaching, we see, is in 
the potash, and next in phosphoric acid, while that in nitrogen 








(contrary to om old notion of ‘‘escaping ammonia” in fermenting 
manure) is comparatively slight. The compost, after all these 
losses, is still worth about two dollars, and therefore about tw enty 
per cent less, ton for ton, than the fresh manure. 

In deciding about the price which the user can afford to pay 
for any given sample of stable manure, he will have plenty of op- 
portunity for the exercise of good judgment. Not only the quality 
and value of the manure itself, but also the cost of hauling must 
be taken in consideration. If it costs us one dollar to haul a ton 
from place of purchase to the field, we must be able to get the 
manure at not more than the figure representing its true value, less 
one dollar. In making estimates of the manurial values of stable 
litter, we may take fresh manure from well-fed horses or cows, 
consisting of excrement and urine-soaked litter, as a standard for 
comparison. A ton of such manure is worth, at current rates of 
plant food materials, about $2.50, and even more when compared 
with prices of our commercial concentrated fertilizers. The higher 
the animals were fed, the more valuable is the manure. That from 
animals being fattened or forced is always richest in plant foods. 
Animals that are merely ‘“‘ wintered”—just kept alive on a straw 
diet—give manure of less value. . Stzaw soaked full of rain or snow 
water has probably but little over one-half of the fertilizing value 
of good manure. 

A ton of compost from manure exposed in a loose pile to the 
elements for a number of months, which in its fresh state had a 
fertilizing value of about $2.50, is still worth about $2, more if from 
highly-fed animals or if kept under shelter, or otherwise well pre- 
served; less if spread in a thin layer and long exposed to leaching 
and soaking, or if originating from straw-fed animals, or if saw- 
dust, soil or sand has been the only bedding material used. The 
price asked by the seller of stable manures is seldom regulated by 
the quality or value of the article itself, but invariably only by local 
conditions of supply and demand. It is rarely the case that the 
buyer is required to pay a price approximating the real value of 
the article. Consequently good stable manure, where obtainable, 
is often or usually one of the very cheapest forms in which the 
farmer or gardener can procure the plant foods needed for his crops. 
In some places fifty cents is asked for a ‘‘ load,” in others the ruling 
price is one dollar, seldom more, but the size of the load is usually 
left to the discretion of the purchaser, who may put on all that his 
horse or horses can draw. Here again is considerable latitude for 
good judgment, both in making the bargain and in loading and 
hauling the manure. Ifa load is solid ata certain price with the 
understanding that ‘‘load” means ali that the buyer’s team can 
draw, it is the buyer’s privilege to keep strong, well-fed horses and 
well-greased capacious wagons, and to pick out a time of good 
roads for the job of hauling. Usually manure can be bought 
cheaper by the two or three-horse load than by the one-horse load, 
for the one horse draws half wagon and half manure, while the 
additional horse or horses draw manure only. 

How can the manure be measured? The manure-buying farmer 
is usually an expert in ‘‘ guessing” the weight of his load. A span 
of ordinary 1,000-pound horses, as usually kept in our rolling 
sections and on roads by no means too good, can just handle a 2,000- 
pound load on wheels with comparative ease, while two tons or 
over are not too much for heavy horses on smooth nearly level 
roads. More can be loaded and easily hauled on good sleighing. 
The bulk of the manure must of course be the chief guide in esti- 
mating its weight. A cord of average barnyard manure (128 cubic 
feet) weighs about 4,500 pounds, so that a ton of such manure 
contains about fifty-seven cubic feet. To estimate the weight of a 
pile of manure multiply the figures representing length, average 
width and average height, and divide by fifty-seven. This will give 
the numbers of tons in the heap. A wagon or sleigh box twelve 
feet long and three feet wide loaded with manure nearly two feet 
high (allowing for loose packing) contains a good, plump ton—more, 
if the manure is wet and compact; less, perhaps if it consists 
largely of somewhat dry coarse litter. In the computation of the 
commercial value of stable manure, no account could be taken of 
the carbon in it. Yet this constituent gives a great additional 
advantage over concentrated or chemical manures which supply 
the essential plant foods and other mineral elements but have not 
the beneficial mechanical effect to be obtained from the decomposi- 
tion of the carbonaceous matter contained in barnyard manures. 





Keep Your Stock Comfortable.—It pays to keep stock comforta- 
ble. Exposure, unkindness, and fretting defeat, in a measure, the 
ends for which food is given, and result in corresponding loss. 
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THE SHEEP INDUSTRY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
A. RUSSELL, SOUTH AFRICA. 
tae 

- In South Africa, with its equable climate, abundance of 
black labor, and fruitful soil, the hardships of a farmer’s 
life, compared with that in England and even America, are 
inconsiderable, and hence among those who adopt farming 
as an occupation are many sons of English families for 
whom no profession can be found. The pastoral and agri- 
cultural resources of South Africa owe their development to 
the Boers, the descendants of the first Dutch settlers. These 
are exclusively a farming class, and the exports of the coun- 
try from these sources are mainly the outcome of their 
industries. Of these, sheep-farming is one of the most con- 
siderable, and wool figures as one of the chief shipments to 

Great Britain, where most of our products are first sent. 
The average size of a farm as allotted by the Boers is 
3.000 morgen, equal to 6,000 acres, and the boundaries were 
formerly determined in a rough and ready style; a man 
mounting a swift horse set out to gallop, and the ground he 
compassed in an hour became his property. In the Cape 
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Colony and in Natal where the condi- 
tions of old settlements have broken up 
past customs the sheep are alternately 
shifted from one pasture to another, and 
the essential, therefore, is to secure 
extended runs. The cattle and sheep 
are entirely dependent on the natural 
forage for subsistence, and no matter 
how dry or bad the season no artificial 
feeding is resorted to, and no shelter 
provided for the stock. In the central 
parts of South Africa where the lands 
are even more sparsely occupied than 
in the South, the Boers follow the cus- 
toms of the patriarchs. At the approach 
of winter, the family wagon is in- 
spanned, a few scanty articles packed 
in, with the necessary provisions, the 
flock collected, and the entire family 
abandons the homestead to the charge of 
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a Kafir, and trek either to the Bushveldt, one or two degrees nearer 
the Equator, or sometimes to districts where sheltered valleys 
abound in the protective embrace of high mountains. Here they 
shepherd their flocks until the undulating plains of the higher alti- 
tudes are clothed with spring’s verdure. The sight of these flocks 
and herds returning from their winter migrations is often quite 
inspiring. They look sleek and fat, and are so wild that several 
herders on horseback are necessary to keep them together. 

The larger proportion of South African sheep are of the stock 
of the Spanish Merino of Australia, which has become acclimated, 
and seems peculiarly adapted to its climate and pasture, and under 
careful selection and favorable conditions they preserve their repu- 
tation as yielding the finest wool in the world. The native sheep 
of South Africa, known as the Cape sheep, is clothed with a black- 
brown fleece and has a burdensome weight in its heavy flat tail 
which is almost entirely composed of fat, and weighs often over 
thirty pounds. It is esteemed as a great delicacy, and the fat is 
much prized in culinary preparation. The inversion of seasons 
which demarks Africa and Australia from the Northern Hemis- 
phere makes September the springtime, when the earth is full of 
tender shoots and garlanded with blossoms. It is then that a sepa- 
ration of the flocks takes place previous to the lambing, and thus 
the young lambs grow up and attain their strength in the warmth 
and verdure of summer. The shearing of the flocks takes place twice 
yearly, in September or October, and February or March. The 
average weight of fleece is about five pounds, and of this it is esti- 
mated that the loss in scouring amounts to sixty or seventy per 
cent. The price in all cases is dependent on the quality, and the 
ordinary wool buyer is able to estimate this by the district which 
has produced the wool. The shearing is for the most part per- 
formed by natives, who, by a little patient instruction become the 
intelligent cooperators of the white man on the farm, for the small 
wages of from $2 to $4 per month, with rations which are entirely 
of nealie meal. 

A gentleman, who has made a very successful colonist in Natal, 
told me that among his wide acquaintances in that colony he had 
invariably noticed that the most successful of them, in nine cases 
out of ten, were those who commenced with the barest means, and 
increased their knowledge and resources side by side. The man of 
capital is too frequently led into experiments that result in ruin. 
One of the most successful instances of sheep-farming on a small 
scale that has come under my notice was managed by a woman. 
She had commenced with a flock of eleven which were actually 
carried to the homestead. They were weak stragglers from a flock 
that had been driven some hundreds of miles to the market at 
Natal. The owner merely left them by the roadside to perish, and 
told the woman if they were of any use to her to take them. My 
acquaintance with her dates from the period when the flocks had 
reached 2,000, and she was renting extended runs for their pasture. 
From these she obtained from 500 to 600 lambs yearly, and the sale 
of wethers yearly amounted to from 200 to 400, at an average value 
of $5. In flavor the mutton of South Africa compares favorably 
with that of New Zealand which at present takes a high place in 
the English market, and it is only due to apathy of enterprise that 
South Africa does not compete for a share of patronage. 

The principal drawbacks to farming in South Africa are the 
disadvantages of a new country, lack of markets, and difficulties of 
communication. Yet the patient and unprogressive Boer finds 
nothing to complain of. He takes his wool to the nearest market 
with his ox wagon, Vrouw and Kinders accompanying the expedi- 
tion, which may sometimes be a matter of hundreds of miles, and 
the wool bought by some English trader, sometimes entirely for 
barter. Many of these traders have made easy and princely for- 
tunes, though the Boer, who puts no value on time, chooses 
sometimes to take a day or two to make up his mind before con- 
cluding a bargain. This once done, he takes readily the goods he 
requires and is soon disposed of as a customer. Scab is the greatest 
enemy the farmer has to contend against among his sheep, and 
wherever the conditions of old settlements prevail, as at the Cape 
Colony and Natal, stringent laws are enforced to compel precau- 
tions against it. Certain kinds of grasses, too, produce seeds which 
damage the fleeces, and depreciate their value correspondingly. 
Yet none of these conditions are permanent, and indications for 
improvement are apparent in many directions. With intelligent 
methods, systematic management, and better means of communica- 
tion, South Africa offers advantages for farming unexcelled in any 
country. The time is not distant when other Europeans, besides 
English, will emigrate to South Africa. 
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TOBACCO—CUTTING AND CURING 
W. F. ANDROSS, CONNECTICUT 

Cutting and Curing.—A small saw, made for the purpose, is the 
best instrument for cutting, though various forms of hatchets are 
serviceable implements if the plants are not overgrown. The plants 
as cut should be laid on the ground very carefully at right angles to 
the row, two rows with the butts toward the row and two with the 
butts away from it. This allows the lather to take four rows at a 
time, which is the most convenient number, and have the butts of 
the plants convenient for picking up rapidly. Six plants to the 
lath in an ordinary growth is quite sufficient. The plants should be 
well wilted before lathing, though care should be taken that they 
are not exposed to the sun, as there is danger of sunburn, which 
renders the affected leaves worthless. Burning takes place in a very 
few minutes after the proper exposure, and this point must be watched 
carefully. When the lath is full it should be taken from the lathing 
horse by the hander, and placed upon the wilting frames, but should 
never be laid down again. The lath may hang on the wilting 
frames for several days if necessary, but the sooner they are hung 
in the building the better. They should not be allowed to hang out 
during a heavy rain. Tobacco should never be allowed to lie on the 
ground during a rain, or through the night. The laths should be 
hung eight inches apart in the building, and a thorough ventilation 
secured. When there is an abundance of moisture in the atmos- 
phere the building should be kept open days, and closed nights, 
When the curing season is dry, and there is not sufficient moisture, 
the opposite rule should be followed. In a muggy, damp spell, 
when there is great danger of sweating, the building should be 
tightly closed. Care should be taken not to admit more light to the 
building than the weather renders necessary in order to admit air, 
as too much light—particularly sunshine—is thought to be produc- 
tive of white veins and bad colors. The length of time necessary 
for the crop to hang before taking off the laths, and stripping varies 
somewhat. It certainly must be long enough for the leaves at the 
top of the plant to properly cure and assume the requisite color and 
the stems or large veins are thoroughly cured. It is also best for 


| the crop to hang through one or two ‘‘damps,” even after the leaves 


have the appearance of being completely cured, as these even up 
the colors, and take the wrinkles and puckers out of the leaves. 
Care must be taken not to get too much dampness in the leaves be- 
fore taking down, especially if the weather is warm. This will cer- 
tainly cause the pile or bales to heat, and when the heat is once 
started it is not an easy matter to stop it and prevent damage. 

Tobacco should not be allowed to remain on the stalk after tak- 
ing down for more than two or three days, and not thatif the stalks 
have been frozen. The leaves should be immediately stripped off 
and packed inbales. The baling box is twelve inches square on the 
inside, and three and a half feet long for seed leaf; for Havan: 
it is two feet nine inches to three feet. The bales should never be 
laid or packed away more than one deep in the early part of the 
season or until the weather is cold, and they should be covered with 
a heavy paper wrapper, which protects them from atmospheric 
changes. Nearly all of the buyers now insist on having the crop put 
up and delivered in this way, as the old time custom of assorting 
the leaf at the grower’s hands is becoming obsolete. The fine dis- 
tinctions and grades that are now required in the assorting render 
it impossible for the average grower (especially if he is a small one) 
to do justice to, or meet the requirements of, the trade. To sell in 
the bundle or bale is now the customary way, and, of late, growers 
who have been to the trouble of assorting their crop have had their 
labor for their pains, as they find they cannot get more money than 
before it was assorted. 

Clean Out the Black Knot.—There is no good reason for keep- 
ing a plum or cherry tree full of black knots. Each one is a 





* place where countless spores are produced, and these, spreading to 


other trees, will cause new knots to grow. Some have recommended 
the applicatien of kerosene to the knot, as it will kill it, but injury 
may be done to the healthy parts of the tree. A better way is to 
cut the knots away and burn them. If the knife does not pass sev- 
eral inches below the knot, it may develop anew upon the tip of the 
stub. Badly infested trees should be cut down bodily and all the 
knots burned. These knots are found upon some kinds of wild 
cherry and plum trees, and these, whether in the lane, roadside, or 
forest, should be stripped of their knots. If every one who owns 


land would see to it that all the black knots were removed it would 
not be long before we, especially in the Eastern States, could grow 
profitable crops of plums and cherries. 
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NUTS—OLD, NEW, AND CURIOUS. 
en 

The Liche nut (Fig. 1) is an interesting Chinese production, 
probably first introduced into this country by immigrants from 
China, but now to be found on sale at many of our fruit stores. 
The nuts have a delicate russet-colored shell, more easily broken 
than the soft-shell almond, inclosing a rich-flavored, date-like pulp, 
surrounding a smooth seed with irregular depressions and about 
the size of a date stone; hence the name of ‘‘Chinese dates” some- 
times given these nuts. No information in regard to their cultiva- 
tion is obtainable, but they could, no doubt, be raised in certain 
localities in this country, and probably yield profitable crops. 

Some American plants seem to thrive better away from home 
than in their native land, and so what we have been accustomed to 
call the English or European walnut (Fig. 2) (Juglans regia) is now 
grown in the greatest perfection and over a very wide range of ter- 
ritory in this country. This nut flourishes and bears annual crops 
as far north as Narragansett bay on the Atlantic coast but, like 
most fruits which require a long season, it reaches its greatest per- 
fection in an equable and medium temperature, that allows of a 
steady, uniform growth, such as it secures on the Pacific coast and 
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in some of our Southern States. Under such conditions the shells 
are thinner, the nuts larger, smoother, and better filled than 
elsewhere. 

As an illustration of the influence of popular taste, we may say 
that a variety of the English filbert (Fig. 4), which is much larger 
than our native hazelnut (Fig. 3), sells better when offered in the 
husks. There seems to be no good reason for it except that it is sup- 
posed to be an English custom to serve them in this form. Other 
varieties of the filbert and nuts in general are usually most carefully 
divested of their outer coverings, assorted to uniform sizes, and even 
polished and oiled to give them an attractive appearance. 

Cashew nuts (Fig. 5) are brought from the West Indies, and 
may, perhaps, thrive in some of the warmer parts of the Pacific 
coast. The cashew tree bears an edible fruit, from which hangs the 
smooth and curiously-shaped nut. The kernel or meat is very pal- 
atable, while the surrounding skin is bitter and astringent. 

There is a steady but not a large demand for pistachia nuts 
(Fig. 7), best known to Americans from the beautiful green color 
which they impart to ices and confectionery. They are much used 
by oriental nations. Most of the pistachia nuts used in Europe and 


America are grown on the shores of the Mediterranean, and although 








slightly larger it is said that they are not equal in flavor to the 
smaller native variety brought from Persia (Fig. 6). The nuts are 
covered with a delicate husk, which rubs off, and is blotched with 
brilliant red and purple, while the kernel is bright green. These 
nuts grow in clusters on small trees. 

No description of the common peanut (Fig. 9) is necessary, but 
there are occasionally new varieties introduced worthy of some 
attention as, for instance, the so-called Spanish peanut (Fig. 8), 
although raised in Virginia. The kernels are rounder and more 
delicate than those of the common variety, consequently more 
highly esteemed by confectioners ; but the habitual ‘‘ peanut eaters” 
like the others best. Cuba peanuts are occasionally seen in our 
markets, and they are three or four times as large as the home- 
grown, and of a reddish color, supposed to be due to the reddish soil 
in which they are grown. 

The so-called Chinese chestnut (Fig. 10) (Trapa) is not a chest- 
nut at all, but the seed of an aquatic plant found in swamps and 
ponds. The nuts have a curious resemblance to the horns of cattle, 
and are of a dark brown or black color, but filled with a white, 
sweet meat or kernel. They are imported and sold in this country 
as curiosities, and not for eating. When fresh, or not too dry, they 





FOREIGN NUTS. 


may be sprouted by placing them in a jar of water, but they have 
rarely been cultivated here, although it is said that they are grown 
in France. Street venders often have these nuts for sale, with a 
sprig of watercress—which somewhat resembles the true leaves— 
stuck into them for the purpose of deceiving purchasers. 

The illustrations for these nuts were all drawn from nuts bought 
at New York fruit stores, and with one exception are of very recent 
introduction. This one is the large chestnut (Fig. 12) imported from 
southern Europe and sold under various names, such as French, 
Spanish, and Italian. If our smaller American chestnut (Fig. 11) 
was not considered sweeter and better, there would be a still greater 
demand for the foreign varieties, but as it is they are always wanted 
to make up fancy baskets of fruits and nuts during the holidays. 
They are usually very prettily arranged, and people buy them to 
decorate their dinner tables or to distribute among friends in place 
of the more common bags and boxes of candy and bonbons. 

The following named nuts are also worthy of consideration, and 
some of them if not all may prove to be of considerable value. The 
Japan chestnut is said to be as large as the Spanish, and some per- 
sons claim that it is as sweet as the American. It has not as yet 
appeared in our markets, although many nurserymen offer the trees 
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for sale. They come into bearing when quite young, and the trees | GLOXINIAS. 
are said to be quite as hardy as the American chestnut. te eal amie eee. 
The extensive use of nuts by cooks and caterers has given rise ee 


to a new branch of trade; that is shelled nuts, and now nearly all 
kinds can be bought shelled and ready for use. The shelled kernels, 
if kept in tight glass jars, do not deteriorate in flavor, and in some 
cases, as in that of the black walnut (Juglans nigra), it is claimed 
that they keep much longer and better than in the shells. The 
white walnut or butternut is a greater favorite than the black 
walnut, the latter having a strong flavor not generally relished. 

Salted and well-roasted almonds are now considered almost 
indispensable among the accessories of a well served dinner in our 
larger cities. Hazelnuts, walnuts, and often other kinds, are served 
in the same way, but the almond is a general favorite. The Texas 
pecan-nut is exceedingly popular, and the trade in this nut is 
now immense, although it was scarcely known commercially twenty 
years ago. The trees which produce these nuts were in years past 
cut down for firewood, or even to get a bag of nuts, but they are 
now carefully preserved, and not only the old trees cherished, but 
new ones planted in large numbers, and yet the demand for pecans 
is far ahead of the supply. The kernels or meat of the pecan is 
highly valued by confectioners, and in no form are they better liked 
than in ‘‘plarines,” a Mexican confection made by dropping the 
shelled kernels into melted sugar, clean brown and unrefined, as it 
is found at its best on Southern plantations. An enterprising con- 
fectioner has taken out a patent for their manufacture, and is said 
to be doing a flourishing business. 





THE TUBEROSE (Polianthes tuberosa). 


Every one who has a garden, or a taste for flowers, knows the 
tuberose. The cultivation of the bulbs was, for many years, con- 
fined principally to the Italian nurserymen, but for the last twenty- 
five years they have been 
grown in this country. 
At the present time the 
markets of the world are 
largely supplied with 
American-grown bulbs. 
The tuberose is a gross 
feeder and succeeds best 
in a light loam, but will 
grow in any soil provid- 
ing it is moist and rich; 
rich it must be regardless 
of other conditions; its 
complete requisites being 
heat, water, and manure. 
If these are proportion- 
ate, it matters not how 
much there may be, the 
plants will consume it, 
and by their growth show 
its importance. For field 
culture prepare the 
ground as for a crop of 
potatoes; plant in drills 
thirty inches apart and 
place the bulbs four 
inches apart in the drills, 
three inches below the 
surface. Keep the cul- 
tivator constantly going, 
not to kill weeds so much 
as to make tuberose 
bulbs. After a frost take 
up the bulbs, cut the tops 
to within two inches of 
the crown and store in a 
dry room where the tem- 
perature does not fall be- 
low forty degrees. From 
North Carolina south- 
ward, small sets will make flowering bulbs in one season. At the 
North two years are required. For blooming in the garden the sets 
should be carefully taken off, and the bulbs put away until the 
wounds have dried over; then plant in good, rich soil, placing the 
bulb just below the surface; if covered too deeply they are not as 
likely to flower. 





DOUBLE TUBEROSE SPIKE. 











Nearly all the species which compose the genus Gloxinia are 
natives of South America; and, although brought into cultivation 
one hundred and fifty years ago, these beautiful plants are seldom 
seen in gardens, save in those of a few amateurs who appreciate 





HYBRID GLOXINIAS. 


their beauty, and have mastered their cultivation. If their merits 
could be brought to the notice of the general public they would be 
appreciated and grown oftener than they are now. The plants are 
objects of beauty—the broad thick velvety foliage, produced in 
abundance, makes an ornate setting for the gorgeous flowers. The 
original species were something to be admired, but through the 
hybridizers’ work the small drooping flowers have given place to 
forms with the corolla regular and nearly erect, the latter habit 
presenting the border and throat of the corolla directly to the eye. 
The hybrids are also improved in color. Well-grown plants will 
produce thirty to forty flowers during the growing season, four to 
six of them being open at one time. They are borne on stems about 
six inches long, the bell-shaped corolla opening out with lobed 
edges displaying the most gorgeous eoloring in the throat, or often 
the exquisite shades of color arise in the throat and deepen in 
intensity toward the limb of the corolla, where it not rarely be- 
comes dazzling. Often the color is disposed in minute specks well 
defined on the white ground. 

Gloxinias may be grown from seeds, from leaf cuttings, or from 
cuttings of the short stems. Cuttings can be struck and grown in 
the same way as other soft wooded plants. For leaf cuttings only 
mature leaves should be used. Insert the stem slanting in the sand 
so the leaf may be bent to lie flat on the sand, or held down by 
pegs. They should be gashed crosswise so that the gash comes 
across the base of the veins. Keep the sand moist and shaded, and 
in a warm temperature, giving air regularly. They may be grown 
in a hotbed, or, in more limited operations, in a box with panes of 
glass. In a few weeks young plants will appear at the base of the 
leaf-stalk and at the incisions made in the leaf. When large enough 
pot off and keep shaded from direct sunlight, but keep the shades 
well above the plants that they may get plenty of air. These plants 
will develop small bulbs in about six months. In the fall, water 
should gradually be withheld until the foliage dries, when the 
bulbs may be set aside in the dry soil until spring. 

To grow plants from seed, this should be sown in rather sandy 
soil, very shallow, and kept constantly moist and warm until it 
germinates. When the plants are large enough to handle they 
should be pricked out singly an inch apart in boxes two inches 
deep, and kept moist and shaded. They are large enough before 
they put out the third or true leaf. Usea notched toothpick to 
handle them with. Unless they are pricked out very young they 
will damp off in the seed box. In the later stages of growth care 
should be taken not to wet the foliage, or allow the earth to get 
sodden. Either will cause them to damp or rot off. They require 
a medium temperature and shade from the sun. By fall these 
seedlings will have formed bulbs, which may be dried off in the 
usual way. Two or three year old bulbs are better for flowering 
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than old bulbs. For flowering they may be grown in a greenhouse 
or in the garden, if in a shaded place. The best way to grow them 
is in cold-frames in a rich compost. Plant the bulbs six to eight 
inches apart each way, half an inch deep. The frames should be 
covered with sash and whitewashed to keep out the sun. If the 
shade of a building is convenient it will be only necessary to tilt 
the sashes on the side opposite from which the sun strikes them in 
the morning or afternoon, as the case may be. By tilting them on 
the side instead of the end a more uniform ventilation is secured. 
If no sun or rain reaches them and not too much water is applied, 
flowers of enormous size and in great abundance can be produced. 
When frost kills the foliage the tops may be cut off the bulbs 
lifted and spread in a dry place of about 60° temperature until 
the roots dry out, when they may be cleaned off. The bulbs should 
then be placed in layers, upper side up in dry soil and kept ina 
temperature of 40° to 50°. A higher temperature will induce 
growth, while a lower degree will cause decay. When growth 
commences they may be planted again in a compost of sods, horse 
manure and leaf mold, or in any rich soil. 





DWARF CANNAS. 
— an 
In few genera of plants has the hybridizer’s art produced so 
complete a change in the character and appearance of the original 
types as in the cannas. While formerly these plants were employed 





CANNA, STAR OF 1891. 


for the effect of their foliage exclusively, the so-called dwarf French 
cannas are rapidly superseding the older types. Their dwarf habit, 
handsome flowers, and the freedom with which they are produced 
are making them great favorites not only in the garden but also for 
conservatory and greenhouse culture. In color the flowers are rich 
crimson and bright yellow, with all the variations these colors are 
capable of. Our American floriculturists, however, have not been 
slow in improving the good work initiated by the French: By judi- 
cious crossing they have already produced some of the most beauti- 
ful as well as most dwarfed varieties in existence. The most 
remarkable of these, the ‘Star of 1891,” is presented in our illustra- 








tion, engraved after a specimen received from the introducer, Mr. 
John Lewis Childs, of Long Island. The entire height of the plant 
does not exceed eighteen inches. The flowers are bright orange 
crimson, and so closely arranged on the spike that the general ap- 
pearance is more like a cluster of rhododendron than that of old 
style cannas. A bed of these, conspicuously planted in a lawn, must 
produce a really gorgeous effect. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 
E. S. MILLER, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


—— 





Comparatively few persons who cultivate flowers are acquainted 
with tuberous begonias; a still smaller number know their merits 
and the ease with which they may be grown. If they were better 
known they would be sure to grace the borders of many more gar- 
dens than they do now, for they never fail to elicit praise from 
every beholder. As the name implies, their roots are tuberous, and 
may be dried off during their season of rest, which is in the winter. 
They may be gradually dried off after flowering. When the stems 
have nearly dried, they may be cut to within half an inch of the 
bulb: the soil should then be shaken out, the bulbs spread in a 
warm, shady place until the roots are dry, when they may be 
removed and the bulbs packed, right side up, in dry soil. 

In March or April they may be planted, in pots in the green- 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


house, in May in cold-frames, or in the open ground in May or 
June. If grown in the greenhouse, the pots should be one-half 
inch larger thar the bulbs. Keep the pots in a warm and rather 
dark place until they make some root-growth before the top grows. 
Keep the soil moist, but not water-soaked. Gradually inure them 
to the light, in a temperature of 60°. As the plants grow and 
the pots fill with roots, they may be shifted into larger pots as often 
as needed until they commence flowering, when they should remain 
undisturbed. Begonias do not thrive if kept too dry, neither will 
they bear too much wet. Too much moisture — particularly in 
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cloudy weather—will cause them to damp off at the surface of the 
ground, which destroys the bulbs. If to be grown in frames, a rich 
soil is requisite to success. That made from sods and manure com- 
posted a year is most suitable, and in it they will thrive and well 
repay the outlay. Plant the bulbs eight inches apart, just covering 
the crowns. Cover the frames with sashes, tilting them up on one 
side from two to three inches, giving them a thin coat of white- 
wash to keep off the direct rays of the sun. Water when needed, 
which will be about once a week. For growing outside, a soil like 


that recommended for frames is best, but in the absence of thisa | 


good border soil will answer if a heavy coat of well-rotted manure 
is spaded in. Plant in the same manner as in frames. Begonias 
grown in the greenhouse are more liable to be attacked by insects, 
and, from a lack of good ventilation, are apt to damp off. Grown 
outside, the plantsare more sturdy, with short petioles and peduncles. 
The flowers are smaller, but of good substance. From being exposed 
they are often injured by excessive rains, while, on the contrary, 
continued dry weather and hot sun will burn them. In frames they 
grow more luxuriantly, producing larger flowers, with longer peti- 
oles and peduncles, and more flowers are produced, which last 
longer than those grown outside, or in the greenhouse. A frame of 
begonias, when well grown and full of bloom, is a grand sight. 

These beautiful plants are also easily grown from seed, and any 
one having the inclination may derive much pleasure from growing 
a few seedlings. The seed is extremely small and requires fine soil, 
and should be barely covered, in shallow boxes about two inches 
deep. Keep under shaded glass, giving air, and never allow the soil 
to become dry. The seed will germinate in about two weeks. 
When the plants get large enough to handle they should be pricked 
out in similar shallow boxes, where they may remain until they 
have grown to about one inch in diameter, when they may be pot- 
ted singly in two-inch pots, and shifted into larger pots as they 
require until fall, when a tuber will have formed, which may be 
dried off and kept in the same manner as old tubers. 


Flowers grow from three to five inches in diameter, and of vari- | 


ous shades of white, yellow, red, scarlet, and crimson. Some of the 
single kinds are marvels for size and gorgeous colors. 
flowers are more regular than the single ones, and in appearance 
are much like a camellia, but they do not grow to as large a size as 
the single ones. The stems are usually too weak to support the 
weight of the flowers, and they drop in among the leaves, so that 
double-flowering varieties are not as showy as single ones, though 
they are very popular at present. Those who love beautiful flowers 
should not fail to try a few tuberous begonias if they have never 
grown any before. 


PROTECTION OF FLOWER BEDS FROM POULTRY. 


ROBERT L. DEAN, OHIO. 





latin 
This has been a difficult problem for many housewives to solve 
since poultry have unlimited range on most farms. To find a pretty 
flower bed ruined by one or more inveterate scratchers is most 
trying. But the chickens must not be penned up, for that would 
involve expense and labor. We do not want to fence off the 
flowers, for that would spoil half their beauty. The following has 
proved effective: The flowers in the lawn where they could be 
readily seen were inclosed by fine wire netting eighteen inches high. 
This was a real protection, but the netting was at least unsightly. 
Realizing that it was the soil and not the plants that needed guard- 
ing, some wide netting with small meshes was procured and 
fastened upon the surface of the flower bed after it was prepared 
and the seed sown. For potted plants the wires were cut to allow 
the stems to be slipped through, and were replaced. This device 
effectually prevented depredation by the fowls, while its only 
disadvantage was that it made cultivation a little more tedious. 





CULTIVATION OF HUCKLEBERRIES. 
EDMUND HERSE\X, MASSACHUSETTS. 
+t 
There are very few, if any, sorts of huckleberries that take 
kindly to cultivation without protection from the sun. When 


The double | 


growing in the natural state the bushes not only shade the surface | 
of the ground but cover it with leaves sufficient to prevent the soil | 


around the roots from heating. To set single plants in the garden 
and keep the soil well cultivated produces an unnatural state, aud 
thus prevents a rapid growth. But if the plants are set quite close 
together and the tops cut off to within three inches of the ground, 
and then the ground is heavily mulched, a growth of from one to 
two feet will be secured the first year. I do not remember that I 





have ever lost a single plant when treated in this manner, although 
I have often transplanted the high-bush swamp blueberry on high, 
sandy land. 


THE CAULIFLOWER. 


G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
lien 

Cauliflower ranks high among*edible plants, and it seems a pity 
that such a delicious vegetable should be so rarely seen in the farm- 
er’s garden. This is owing partly to a lack of appreciation by those 
who profess to be ‘‘ master fond of cabbage,” and who object to a 
more delicately flavored article in any way resembling it. But cauli- 
flower is really more healthful, requiring less time for digestion; a 
point worth considering in these days of dyspeptics ; another reason 
is doubtless the mistaken idea that cauliflowers are somewhat 
difficult of growth, whereas they can be grown successfully with no 
more trouble than an ordinary cabbage. 

If desired early, seeds must be sown in the hotbed, the plants 
hardened off as soon as practicable, in order that they may be set in 
the ground in May or June to insure good heads in July and August. 
No matter how tall the plants have grown, the stalks must be placed 
in the ground up to the seed leaves; this is the only way to gain 
thrifty, thickset plants, and prevent lop-sidedness. This rule holds 
good for most seedlings. 

The same worms infest the cauliflower .that flourish on the 
cabbage, and the same exterminators answer for both. A single 
puff over the heart of a plant with a bellows filled with almost 
any of the marketable powders designed for such uses often 
serves as the ‘‘ ounce of prevention,” although eternal vigilance is the 
price of almost everything in the garden at the present time. All 
such plants must be looked after at the end of a rain storm, for the 
cabbage worm luxuriates in damp weather. If the plants turn pale 
or yellow a white n-cggot is at the roots, and the plant should be 
pulled up at once; if the havoc made in the root-stalk is not seri- 
ous, the intruder can easily be found and killed, and the plant reset. 

The practice of tying up the heads for blanching is advan- 
tageous in several ways; it prevents too rapid maturing and discol- 
oration from sunburn, which is apt to be the case if the weather is 
extremely hot; it also adds tenderness, and preserves the beautiful 
snow white appearance of the curd, thus enhancing its market 
value. Fresh cauliflowers may be had from July until December if 
one cares to take the trouble. Plants may be transplanted into an 
exhausted hotbed or cold-frame easily in the fall, the windows used 
as the nights grow cold, and through the day if the weather requires, 
with an extra mat at night. Plants that are well started are sure to 
head although the weather may be cold and cloudy. 








A PLEASING BIT OF GREENERY. 
EVA GAILLARD, PENNSYLVANIA. 
ete 

Those who want something refreshing to look at during the hot 
summer days should go to the woods and dig up some ferns just as 
they are starting through the ground, taking care to disturb them 
as little as possible. Also get some of the soil in which they were 
growing, and some moss. When you get home, take a platter, 
spread on some of the soil and place the fern roots on it, then fill in 
all spaces with the soii and cover with moss. When the ferns 
come up they look as if growing out of the moss, just as 
they do in the woods. Keep them where the light is not too strong, 
and sprinkle often. One who has never tried this has no idea how 
delightfully cool and pleasing they make a room look. 

There is no plant the foliage of which is in so many places the 
most apppropriate object for decorating purposes. The reason for 
using platters or earthenware plates of some kind to grow them on 
is that then they can be placed on any piece of furniture without 
danger of the dampness penetrating through and doing harm. On 
fancy stands to decorate some empty looking corner, on the table, 
in the guest chamber, or in any nook or corner, wherever they may 
be placed, they make an attractive addition to any room.- What 
could be a more welcome offering to a sick friend than a plate of 
gracefully growing ferns, that would seem to bring a piece of ‘‘ the 
woods” right into the dreary monotony of the sick room, and which 
with a little care lasts for weeks, growing more beautiful every day? 
But it is with ferns as with many other things which are not appre- 
ciated by those who can obtain them easily. 





Bountiful Feeding.—It pays to feed crops bountifully. The 
extra yield from the extra supply of plant food is largely clear 
profit. A considerable part of this extra supply of plant food can 
be obtained by frequent and thorough cultivation. 
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THE STRAWBERRY GUAVA. 


Cc. R. ORCUTT. 
oe 


The Cattley Guava (Pisidium Cattleyi), better known as the 
strawberry guava, is rapidly gaining in popular favor throughout 
Florida and Northern California, and has been highly recommended 
for cultivation in Arizona and New Mexico. It is unquestionably 
the most desirable and useful of the many varieties of fruits known 
under the name of guava. It is ashrub or small tree that adapts 
itself to a dwarfish habit when grown in the house in cold climates, 





FIG. 1. BEARING GUAVA BRANCH. 


but in a congenial clime attains a maximum growth of fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, of compact form, and with dense, glossy 
evergreen foliage, which makes it a very ornamental tree, especially 
when loaded with its rich colored fruit. 

It produces early, bearing fruit when less than a year old, and 
producing in abundance at two and three years. Every branch will 
be heavily loaded with the luscious ripe fruit, green fruit in various 
stages of growth, together with ever present clusters of fragrant 
flowers. The thick, dark green leaves protect the fruit partially 
from the sun, but at a temperature of 140° F. there is a tendency to 
° burn. It is called 
hardy in England, 
but requires protec- 
tion in the Northern 
United States, where 
it is gaining in favor 
as an ornamental 
greenhouse plant. 
The fruit is of a dark 
red or purplish ruby 
red color in the com- 
mon variety, but a 
highly valued form as 
yet rare in cultivation 
has fruit of a delicate 
shade of yellow. The 
red variety will proba- 
bly always be first choice with growers, however. It varies from 
one to two inches in diameter, is of firm texture, capable of bearing 
transportation well, and always meets with a ready sale, either for 
table use in its fresh state, or for the manufacture of delicately 
flavored jelly. 

It can be made to produce its fruit the yearround. Itisa natu- 
rally heavy bearer, and the fruit may be found in the market for 
fully six months out of the twelve. When loaded with its tempting 
fruit thickly set among its glossy dark green leaves it forms a strik- 
ing and beautiful object, especially if pot grown and dwarfed in 





FIG. 2. GUAVA FRUIT. 





habit ; but to be fully appreciated it should be seen as planted out 
in orchards and groves in sub-tropical regions where soil and other 
conditions are favorable. 

[The accompanying illustrations furnish exact representations 
of specimens grown by Reve Lyman Phelps, Sanford, Fla., through - 
whose efforts the great value of the guava for our sub-tropical penin- 
sula is rapidly becoming recognized. In Fig. 1 is seen a bearing 
branch, showing how the fruit grows in pairs, and at the intersec- 
tion of each pair of leaves. Fig. 2 represents the ripe fruit, reduced 
to two-thirds of its actual size. Fig. 8 shows a cross-section; and 
Fig. 4 gives an excellent idea of the habit and appearance of the 
guava bush. ] 


A BEAUTIFUL SHRUB—(Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora). 


sities 

Much praise has been accorded this shrub, but its value has 
never been overestimated. It is the most popular shrub in Ameri- 
can gardens to-day, yet its merits are unknown to many persons, 
who if they knew its beauty 
and the ease with which it can 
be grown would surely possess 
it. It requires a deep, rich 
soil, to develop its panicles of 
bloom in perfection. As it is 
often seen growing in poor soil 
and sometimes choked with 
grass, and not pruned, it re- 
wards its owner by bearing 
many small panicles of bloom 
from three to six inches long. 
Give it good, rich soil and 
prune severely, and panicles 
eight to fifteen inches long, 
though less in number, will 
be the result. On old plants 
not less than half of the »revious year’s growth should be cut away 
entirely and the remainder cut back to one bud. There being three 
buds to each node, enough buds will be left to produce all the wood 
the plants can nourish and perfect such a wealth of growth and 
bloom. The plants after pruning will not be over twelve inches 
high. Pruned in this manner every year, and fed liberally, no other 
flowering shrub excels this Hydrangea in beauty. 








FIG. 3. CROSS SECTION. 





Easy Way to Rid Ground of Weeds. — Do you want a garden 
patch that is rich and also free from the myriad weeds that infest 
your old garden? Change the hen yard to a new site and use the 





FIG. 4. GUAVA BUSH. 
ground where it stood. Repeated plowing and spading, as well as 
poultry scratching, has given the seeds all soils contain a good 
chance to sprout, and each in turn has been killed by the industri- 
ous birds. Also a weed-cursed garden should be penned in for biddy. 


























Our Experience With Ducks. 


E. PINNEY. 


ALICE 





—_—~<>_—_ 

Not many years ago Joe and I tried our hand at 
raising ducks. Joesaid he had been told that they 
were easy to raise, and they always brought a 
good price in market. The butcher told him that 
he would agree to buy all we could raise, as the 
demand for ducks was always greater than the 
supply. He wondered farmers didn’t raise more 
ducks if they wanted something that wouldsell at 
There was money for some enter- 


a good price. 
prising farmer in ducks. 

Well, Joe and I wondered, too, andas we wanted | 
money we thought we would try our luck. So that 
fall Joe came home one day with two ducks anda 
drake as a start in duck-raising. They were nice | 
ones, and beauties too. Their white feathers glis- 
tened in the sunlight, and they would go into a 
muddy ditch of water and come out flapping their 
It was a pleasure to see 


wings, white as snow. 
Joe said they 


them waddle about in a rainy day. 
were worth having as a source of entertainment 
on rainy days. | 
Toward spring we began to save the eggs for set | 
ting, and by the 1st of June we had as fine a lot of | 
ducklings as one would wish to see, numbering | 
about thirty. As there was no running brook near 
the house, we used to fill two or three shallow | 
dishes with water, and it was sport to see those | 
little downy ducklings jump into the dish and 
fioat. They actually seemed “light as air’ when 
in the water; and if the wind blew they would 
blow about like so many cotton balls. But by the 
month of August, when those thirty ducks were 
feathered out and growing finely, I began to have 
some doubts about the comfort they gave me. The 
back dooryard looked as if a swarm of grasshop- 
pers had passed over it. The grass was literally 
gnawed down into the turf, and I wondered some- 
times if the roots were not entirely destroyed too. | 
There was nothing either high or low which ap- 
peared to be safe from those terribleducks. As for 
keeping thirty-three ducks shut up it was out of the 
I believe they would have eaten up the 


question. 
henyard, fence and all. 

By Thanksgiving time they were in good condi- 
tion for market, and Joe came home from the city 
one day saying that he had engaged sixteen of 
them at the Central market to be delivered the 
day after to-morrow. He further went on to say 
that he should not carry any such birds as he saw 
hanging in the market that day. The outside skin 
was rubbed off in a number of places, and they 
didn’t appear to be dressed off nicely either. That 
marketman should find that our ducks would dress 
better than those. 

In the course of the day one of our neighbors 
eame in to call, and Joe told him of the ducks and 
of our work in prospect for the morrow. He in- 
formed us that we had no small job before us to 
dress sixteen ducks. He had once raised ducks, 
and if we desired he would come over and help us, 
and perhaps he could show us how. (He used to 
live in the city, and if there is any one who knows 
all about farming it is one of those city men who 
never saw a farm until within a few years.) 

As soon as I had my breakfast dishes out of the 
way Joe put on the washboiler of water, and by 
the time the water was hot our friend came in. 
He said he ‘“ wouldn’t miss the fun for a good 
deal.” He told us that the best way was to dip the 
ducks in the boiler, scalding them enough to bring 
off the first coat of feathers, then roll each duck in 
a thick towel and let it steam a few moments, and 
the down or second coat of feathers would come off 
tolerably easy. We followed his directions and in 
a little while my kitchen might have been taken 
for one of those buildings in the ancient city of 
Thebes where they prepared mummies for burial. | 
The table, and draining-board, and sink were cov-. | 
ered with small objects rolled up in towels of all | 
sizes, waiting to steam sufficiently to make the | 
down come off easily. At last we had the ducks 





ready for the second plucking. We toiled with 
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sweating brow and weary hands, and yet the end 
of our labors appeared to be afar off. Down tlew 
in every direction, and still those sixteen ducks 
appeared to be as downy as when we began. Joe 
grew desperate, and dipped his duck into the 
sealding water again; at last he cried, ‘*Eureka!”’ 
but then he cried a moment after, “Misery! the 
skin is all coming off with the down. This will be 
a pretty looking bird to carry to market.” Dinner 
time came and passed; but we were too busy tostop 
to eat, and the prospect for dinner was so meager 
that I finally brought out a pie and some raised 
doughnuts, and told the men to help themselves. 

We worked bravely through the afternoon, and 
at last, as it was growing dark, we concluded that 
we had done our best for those ducks. They didn’t 
look as well as we, or at least Joe, had expected, 
but our fellow-worker said that he called them a 
pretty fair lot, and he thought the butcher would 
not find any fault. We put them in a cool place 
for the night, and didn’t look at them again until 
the next morning. Then we made our prepara- 
tions for packing them ready to carry to market. 
Joe went in ahead. as I was busy for a moment, 
but he called to m,. lirectly, ‘‘ Maria, these ducks 
are not half plucked, or else the feathers have 
grown during the night. I never can carry them 
to market in this state.” 

Surely enough there did seem to be a full coat of 
down on them now that they were thoroughly 
dry, but after working on them an hour or two Joe 
said he believed they were downy all the way 
through. He presumed half an inch of fuzz would 
grow on them on the way to market anyway, so he 
might as well start. 

That night when he came home I asked him how 
they were received at the market. He seemed a 
little reluctant to tell, but said the dealers didn’t 
find very much fault. They only said they didn’t 
understand why people could not dress ducks off 
as nicely as they did other poultry, and that they 
had about made up their minds to buy ducks by 
live weight after this. “I told them I wished 
they would,” said Joe, ‘and I closed a bargain 
with them for the remainder of the ducks, only 
reserving two for our own eating. I suppose we 
shall have to make a dinner for Uncle Eben’s folks, 
and Sarah, and John, seeing we have the same as 
invited them already.” 

‘““Why, Joe,” said I, “aren’t you going to keep 
any of them over for another year ?” 

“No, [’'m not,’ answered Joe. “If there is any 
money to be made in ducks some one else is wel- 
come to it; and they’ll earn it if they have to get 
‘them ready for market. As for those two for the 
dinner, I reckon we'll have to eat some feathers, 
but perhaps they won't be noticed after they’re 
cooked.” 

I told Joe that I was going to try a new way if he 
was willing. We did not seald them at all; just 
pulled off the feathers and fuzz dry. Itwas a long 
job, even then, but not quite as disagreeable as to 
have them dripping wet and steamy. We con- 
cluded that that city fellow didn’t know every- 
thing about ducks yet, for our two ducks looked 
much better than the others when dressed, while 
no one said anything about feathers if they found 
any at the dinner next day. 

Joe and I have had our experience with raising 
ducks, and we are satisfied. Joe says he’ll never 
raise another duck, and if any one should offer to 
give him one he wouldn’t take it. We smile now 
when we read of the money to be made in ducks; 
but all the advice I have to give is this: If you 
have to dress a duck, pluek it dry; and always sell 
them live weight, though the marketmen, orrather 
the boys, have my sympathy. 
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A Sponge Case. 


MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 
—_ 

So many people like to carry their own sponge 
with them when traveling, greatly prefering it to 
a wash-cloth, that a sponge case is a very useful 
and acceptable gift. A very pretty one is made as 
follows: Use a piece of oiled silk, eighteen inches 
long and nine inches wide. Double it so as to 
form a bag with open ends, and paint on one side 
a little design of daisies and fine grasses, a glimpse 
of the sea, or whatever else your individual taste 
may suggest. Next take a piece of pretty colored 
surah or China silk, ten inches wide and eight 
deep, and sew one ten inch edge to the top of one 
side of the oiled silk bag. Double the silk, and 
sew the other ten inch edge to the top of the other 
side of the oiled silk. Then stitch across on each 

















side just above the joining, so as to make a place 
in which aribbon may berun. With these rib- 
bons the top is drawn up a little, and a pretty bow 
tied; or they may be used simply for hanging up 
the case. 
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How to Become a Trained Nurse. 
ELIZABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 

Many women are attracted to the profession of 
nursing because it offers honorable employment 
and immediate remuneration. There seems to be 
no fear of the market becoming overstocked with 
this particular kind of labor. As long as sickness 
and death are factors in existence, so long nurses 
will be in demand to care forthe sick and dying. 
Although many graduate every year, the ranks 
are constantly being thinned by marriage or other 
duties, which call the nurse from the practice of 
her profession, and so room is made for the new 
candidates who come forward to take their places 
in the field. 

Almost all the large hospitals and many of the 
smaller ones have training schools for nurses con- 
nected with them. The pupils live in the hospital, 
board and lodging is provided for them and their 
washing is done in the laundry attached to the 
institution. They do the nursing in the wards, 
and by this means gain the practical experience 
which is necessary to perfect them in their work. 
They are paid a sum which varies a little in differ- 
ent hospitals; usually it is ten dollars a month 
the first year, and fourteen dollars a month the 
second year. 

An effort is being made to discontinue the system 
of payment for the services of the nurses on the 
ground that students in colleges are not paid while 
acquiring the knowledge for which they come, but 
are required to make payment for the privilege of 
receiving it. This would be a strong argument 
against the renumeration of pupil nurses if the 
cases were parallel, but they are not. The stay of 
a student at a college is purely voluntary. If at 
any time he finds the expense beyond his means 
he can retire. Not so with the nurse who signs an 
agreement to remain for two years, and cannot 
honorably withdraw from it at her own volition. 
A student is not required to repeat again and 
again for the benefit of the college exercises 
which he has already mastered, and are not there- 
fore absolutely necessary to his advancement. A 
nurse must do work many times over with whose 
technical principles she is thoroughly familiar 
because it is required in the service of her patient. 
Hospitals undertake to nurse the sick. The nurses 
perform this office for them and should be paid for 
their assistance. Although the doing of it gives 
them a skill which in the future will enable them 
to earn their own living by its means, they should 
not be deprived in the present of the hire of which 
all industrious laborers are worthy. These facts 
should be taken into consideration by a woman 
who is about to choose a hospital as the scene of 
her labor. 

To obtain the forms of application, which must 
be filled out in the applicant’s own handwriting, 
a letter should be addressed to the superintendent 
of nurses and sent to the hospital selected; the 
return mail will bring the papers. These should 
be promptly returned and the sender will be noti- 
fied within a short time whether she has been 
accepted or not. It is necessary for the candidate 
to have a good common school education. She 
should be able to spell correctly and write a legible 
hand. It will be to her advantage to know the 
tables of weights and measures. She should pos- 
sess good judgment, a plentiful supply of common 
sense and a determination to do her duty faith- 
fully. There is no virtue that a nurse cannot use! 
Patience, tact, truthfulness, discretion, unselfish- 
ness, neatness and quickness may be called the 
seven cardinal ones in her cas... The training 
helps to develop all that is best and noblest ina 
woman’s character and to eliminate petty motives 
and sordid aims. The sight of so much suffering, 
which it is her privilege to attempt to relieve, 
lifts her above her own little troubles and trifling 
ills. 

It is common to imagine a hospital as a place 
where there is nothing to be heard but sighs and 
groans, and where long faces and serious looks are 
the rule. Any one who has lived in a hospital 
will testify that this is a very mistaken idea. 
Nowhere is there more quiet cheerfulness, and 
nurses are a happy, oftentimes a merry, set of be- 
ings. Jokes are relished and fun appreciated as 
much there as elsewhere. The satisfaction of 
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seeing patients improve from day to day is very 
great. When this is denied, there is the spectacle 
of suffering borne with a fortitude which is noth- 
ing less than heroic to make one feel ashamed of 
murmuring. There is the satisfaction of soothing 
the last days of those who without this tender 
ministry would have none to ease the pangs of 
dying. 

Nursing involves many hard and distasteful 
duties, long hours, incessant watchfulness, weari- 
ness and labor. Any girl who undertakes it with 
a romantic idea that she has only to smooth pil- 
lows, and will in some way eseape its disagreeable 
sights and sounds, will be disenchanted when she 
encounters the reality. It is no use for any one to 
embark in it who has not good health. A delicate 
nurse is worse than useless. She is a constant 
trial during her training, always breaking down 
and leaving her work to be done by some one else 
who has enough of her own. When she graduates, 
if she ever reaches that point, she is unfit to take 
care of patients who demand first of all that their 
nurse shall be physically able to attend to them. 

After graduation a nurse receives from fifteen to 
twenty dollars a week for her services in private 
families. If she takes up institution work her 
salary ranges from twenty-five to thirty dollars a 
month as head nurse, and so, by varying grada- 
tions, to from eight hundred to twelve hundred 
dollars a year as a superintendent. 

To those who have a liking for it, it is a happy 
life; chequered by trials and tribulations, as all 
lives are, but full of noble purposes and aspira- 
tions, and attaining, perhaps more than in most 
eallings, a certain measure of achievement. 





Natural Nests for Canary Birds. 
RICHARD RIECK. 
— - 
Many fanciers think that in the artificial raising 
of birds of different kinds all things should be 
artificial except the birds themselves. But I 









FIG. 1. FRAME FOR NEST. 
believe in making the condi- 
tions and surroundings as 
nearly in accordance with na- 
ture as possible. It is impor- 
tant to have a good nest for 
eanary birds at the mating 
season. Lined baskets, lint, 
eotton, and similar materials 
are bad, since they harbor ver- 
min and also endanger the 
limbs and even the lives of the 
young birds when they are about to leave the 
nest, by entangling their feet and causing their 
legs to be broken in their frantic efforts to become 
free, and in some instances the young birds fall 
over the edge of the nest and hang there with their 
feet entangled hopelessly above. A perfect nest, 
whether for the fancier who breeds birds for sale 
or for those who merely raise their own singing 
birds, may be made as follows: 

Cut a suitable twig from a bush or tree and 
fasten slender iron wire in the fork of it, so as to 
form a basket, as shown in Fig. 1. Then take a 
handful of hay, smooth it out, and cut it to eight- 
een or twenty-four inches long. With the hands, 
thumbs inside, turn this wisp to a shape resem- 
bling a bird nest, as seen in Fig. 2, and put it into 
the basket. The twig supporting this nest may 
now be placed in the aviary and held in place by 
three screw staples previously fastened into the 
wall, as seen in Fig.1. Insert the stem of the twig 
into the two lower staples and then bend it a little 
outward, by which means the upper end may be 
inserted through the eye of the top staple from 
below, and will spring back into position firm and 
solid. 

The birds may then be given some dry moss,— 
not artificially - colored,— with which they will 








build up the inside of the roughly-made nest and 
line it snugly with soft feathers. Feathers for this 
purpose should be provided for them, else the 
canary birds will pluck the needed material from 
their own bodies. Breast feathers of fowls are 
excellent and should be placed in a small-meshed 
net to prevent the birds from scattering them all 
over the place. To prevent them from picking too 





FIG. 2. LINING OF HAY. 

much at the hay part of their nest, give them at all 
times plenty of the hay seed that drops from the 
hayloft. This will keep them busy and at thesame 
time more healthy, because it is a natural food. 
The nest as completed, and viewed with satisfac 
tion by the builders is presented in Fig. 3. 
—————__~ 


Wash Fabric Painting. 
MRS. L. D. ELDER. 
a 

Some time ago I was doing some painting which 
required a special mixture to thin the paints in 
order to give the colors a gloss, in keeping with 
the material to which they were applied. I noticed 
afterward that washing, and even repeated boil- 
ings, failed to remove the colors from the cloths 
which I had used to clean my brushes upon; hence, 
I reasoned that if they could be so persistent 
when applied at random, might they not be 
equally so when intentionally and designedly 
applied? I could see no reason to doubt it, but to 
test the matter, and still prevent any great mone- 
tary loss in case of failure, I concluded to make a 
portiere for a small closet doorway which was 
constantly opened by small and often soiled 
hands, and besides was exposed to strong light, 
and morning sunshine as well. 

The material chosen was strong unbleached 
muslin, and the design I used was of maple leaves 
in different sizes arranged with careful careless- 
ness, as though being showered down from the 
parent tree by gentle autumn breezes. This 
design it will be perceived allowed of the use of a 
wide range of colors and shades in producing the 
autumn tints, and at the same time did not require 
the delicacy of coloring and shading so difficult 
to achieve by a novice, and on untried materials, 
The result was entirely satisfactory. Almost every 








FIG. 3. NEST COMPLETED. 
new visitor pays the compliment to my successful 
counterfeiting of furtively examining ‘those 
leaves, to see how I fastened them on,” and some 
“wonder that the children do not get them torn 
off, running out and in so much,” until the matter 
is explained to them. Of course it gets dirty often, 
but I wash it in strong, cool suds, iron it on the 
wrong side, and it is new again. This work is 














suitable for any style of wash goods, and is effec- 
tively used on aprons, tidies, stand and bureau 
covers, sash curtains, scarfs, lambrequins, and a 
host of other articles. 

Tube oil paints are the colors used, thinned with 
a mixture of hard oil varnish and turpentine, so 
as to color the goods without concealing the 
weave, nor yet being thin enough to run in the 
fiber, a little experience being necessary to deter- 
mine just the proper consistency. I find chrome 
greens and yellows, Indian red, vermilion, and 
Prussian blue good~-durable colors. Tone down 
with white when necessary, but the white paints 
stiffen the goods more than most others. Of other 
colors I cannot speak with certainty, not having 
given them sufficient trial as yet. 





Pillow-Sham Holder. 


M. CLAIRE. 
—_ 

Where to place the pillow shams at night is often 
a perplexing problem. Being of a slippery nature, 
they are very apt to glide from the chair-back on 
which you have so carefully arranged them, greet- 
ing your eyes in the the morning a tumbled, crum- 
pled mass. The accompanying illustration of a 
little article which any one may make for a few 
cents will relieve housekeepers of this difficulty 
and save washing as well. Take a rod two inches 
longer than the width of the sham and cover it 
with a piece of dotted Swiss or scrim, slightly 
fulled on and edged with a fall of lace two inches 
deep. To do this, take a strip of the muslin one- 
fourth longer than the rod and wide enough to 
slip on easily when sewed in the form of a hem; 
sew the lace on this plain. Cover the rod first with 
a bit of muslin, red, blue, or old gold, according to 
the predominating color employed in the furnish- 
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ORNAMENTAL SHAM HOLDER. 
ing of your room. Suspend with ribbon and place 
a ribbon bow at each corner. Screw in a little peg 
an inch long at the back on each end, to keep the 
rod out from the wall, in order to slip the shams 
over more easily. An old cane, the handle of an 
old broom, or a curtain pole can be used. If you 
take the latter it is very pretty without muslin or 


lace if enameled with ivory white Aspinwall 
paint. Serew on the ends the brass or wooden 


knobs belonging toit, and suspend with a silk cord 
or with picture wire. 





— 
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Satisfying Thirst in Summer. 
D. WEBB. 
— 

Those who are engaged in active exercise during 
the warm weather must, of necessity, drink more 
watey than is needed in cold weather to make up 
the loss of fluids by the increased perspiration. 
This is entirely overdone, however, by many hard- 
working people. Drink after drink of cold water 
is taken into the stomach at frequent intervals 
until it is a wonder that this organ is able to even 
partially perform its functions. Every drink of 
cold water taken into the stomach during the 
process of digestion checks for awhile either 
partially or wholly the process, and deranges the 
functions of the stomach. It is undoubtedly true 
that the food which farmers eat in summer is not 
so well assimilated, and made available for the 
use of the body, as that taken in winter, because 
of this dilution of the digestive fluids and the 
shock of cold drinks upon the stomach. This is 
specially unfortunate because farmers need at this 
time of year, to carry on their severer labors, the 
strength and vigor which can only come from 
well digested food. Even those who declare that 
they must drink cold;water when they feel thirsty 
ought to know that thirst can be satisfied with 
one-third of the drink usually taken if it be taken 
in the right way. Let the following experiment 
be tried: At a time when one feels as if he could 
drink two or more glasses of water in quick suc- 
cession, and still perhaps feel hardly satisfied, 
take a single glass and slowly sip it. This requires 
some resolution to drink in this way when one is 
warm and very thirsty, but the result is worth the 
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effort. Water can be drank so slowly that it will 
be almost impossible to drain a single glass, while 
that which has been taken will have been warmed 
to some extent before it reaches the stomach. 

No one has a right to injure his digestive organs 
by excessive drinking of ice water, to the use of 
which much ill health and many serious diseases 
are due, while even cold well water should be used 
cautiously when one is greatly heated. It is un- 
necessary to admit that lukewarm water is an 
abomination to a thirsty man, but oatmeal por- 
ridge quite thin is very palatable, nutritious and 
satisfying, even when lukewarm. One’s stomach 
will stand a great deal of unkind treatment with- 
out immediate complaints, though it remembers 
all unkindness, but it will not endure to serve asa 
hydrant during four or five months of the year. 
Moreover, in winter many go to the opposite ex- 
treme and do not drink enough to supply the nec- 
essary fluids of the system. The subject is one 
that is so closely related to health as to merit 
more thought than is commonly given to it. 
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A Pincushion Cover. 
ANNIE H. DONNELL. 
ae 
A dainty lace handkerchief having a square 
design for the center forms the foundation of this. 
Sixteen rings covered with silk form a square that 
is tacked diagonally to the handkerchief, the rings 
at each corner having a tassel of the same silk 
used in covering them. A plain white cushion, or 
one of some delicate shade, if preferred, should be 


















































LACE COVER FOR PINCUSHION. 


made of such size that when stuffed will allow 
the lace cover to hang down loosely over its sides 
so that the edges may touch the surface upon 
which it rests. 





Pillows and Cushions. 


KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. 
_—_ 

In the whole range of so-called decorative needle- 
work no articles are capable of combining more of 
beauty and utility than pillows and cushions. *I do 
not refer to those made for ornament, not for use, 
but to the generous sized ones, which should be 
found in abundance during the summer months in 
the seats and on the backs of veranda chairs; in 
the hammock and stretcher; on the piazza floor, 
with enough in reserve to carry out on the lawn 
and sit upon under the trees. Most of these should 
be large—from eighteen to twenty-four inches — 
and very little time or money need be expended in 
making them. They can be filled with excelsior 
(which can be obtained of any upholsterer for a 
trifling sum), oat straw, or even hay. The covers 
should be of some durable, washable material, that 
they may be freely used, and not ruined if care- 
lessly left out in the dew oreven in a shower. Fig- 
ured Turkey red, fancy striped ticking, blue denim, 
or cotton sateen are suitable. They can be embroid- 
ered in bold, effective designs, done in contrasting 
colors of linen floss, or they can be left plain and 
the edges piped with some other harmonious color. 
A box-shaped one of blue denim, turned on the 
wrong side, and having a two-inch wide puff of 
plain Turkey red around the sides, is easily made 
and effective. But,in whatever way they are cov- 


ered, one end should be slightly fastened in order 
to allow of the cushion being removed for refilling. 

Fancy striped ticking is very suitable and pretty 
for veranda chairs, and worsted dress braid is 
even preferable to ribbon for tying them to the 








chairs. <A large, full one, twenty-four inches wide, 
with another of the same length but only ten 
inches wide, fastened together by four sets of braid 
ties, and used to lay down at the edge of piazza 
steps, with the narrow one hanging over, is a very 
comfortable article. If you feel that you cannot 
afford to buy two or three cheap, durable chairs 
for use on the piazza, go up in the attic and see if 
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there are no old discarded ones there that you can 
bring down and renovate into just the thing you 
need. First scrape them with a piece of glass, or 
subject them to a hot bath of washing soda or 
potash to effectually remove all the old finish and 
open the pores of the wood. Then repaint in some 
harmonious color, and cushion as described above. 
One will often go out on a piazza to sit down if an 
easy, inviting chair is there when he would not if 
he had to carry one out from indoors. Double 
cushions tied together, one to hang over the front 
and the other at the back, are the most convenient 
form in which to make them for ¢':air-backs. 

Try these homely comforts, you who are com- 
pelled to work hard and stay at home during the 
trying months of summer. 


To Save the Stocking-Heels. 


MARY STICKNEY. 





a 

The thick, heavy boots, particularly the gum 
boots, worn upon the farm are almost sure to cut 
the heels of socks. It is no uncommon thing to see 
the heels of a pair of socks put on for the first time 
Sunday morning cut from one side to the other 
long before Saturday night. When there are two 
or three boys besides the head of the family to 
darn for it is important that the wife and mother 
should save herself all unnecessary work, and she 
will find it a great help to have the heels protected 
by a covering of thin, soft leather, cut to fit the 
sock heels and sewn on with strong, coarse thread. 
Have two sets, so that the clean pair can be ready 
to put on before they are laid away in the drawer. 
It takes but a moment to rip off these coverings 
when the socks are put in the wash, and much less 
time to sew them on than it takes to darn the heels 
presentably. 
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Embroidering Ginghams. 
ooo 
The engravings show two designs for embroider- 
ing gingham or barred muslin, and help to make 
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FIG. 2, ANCHOR DESIGN. 
pretty and inexpensive dresses or aprons for little 
children. In selecting the material, be particular 
to choose small plaid with perfect squares. Blue 
or pink gingham embroidered with white working 
cotton, or white barred muslin embroidered with 
red floss make very pretty combinations. In both 





patterns allow for the hem, and in the Grecian 
pattern, seen in Fig. 1, begin twenty-four rows 
above the bottom of the hem, working the Grecian 
design at the top. The crosses in the illustration 
represent the blocks cross-stitched, and the vacant 
places the blocks shipped. In the anchor design 
seen in Fig. 2 begin thirty-eight rows from the 
bottom of the hem, and work from the top of the 
anchor down. 


Initial Letter--Leaf-Scroll Design. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
—[— 

Embroidered initials, though always liked, have 
never been more popular than at present. For 
bed and table linen there are many designs shown, 
but none of them are as large as those used for the 
purpose a few years ago. But if one desires a 
larger initial for marking fancy articles with 
heavy silk, floss, or wool, the model, or any other 
letter or design, may be enlarged to any size as 
follows: 

Copy the design on paper, inclose it in four 
straight lines (a parallelogram), and rule it off 
with a pencil into small even squares; then,in the 
same proportion, draw another parallelogram 
large enough to inclose a letter of the desired size, 
mark it off into just as many squares as the first 
one, in each square lightly copy the portion of the 
letter inclosed in the corresponding square of the 
small parallelogram. Very little practice is re- 
quired; one can hardly go wrong in so small a 
space. When the enlarged copy is drawn in every 
square go over the whole letter more heavily and 
smoothly with the pencil, and when perfect go 








INITIALS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


over it again with pen and ink, and afterward 
erase all of the pencil marks. 

Designs may be decreased in size just as easily 
by reversing the operation just described. 





June Jollity. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
oe 

I hope for the sake of the little ones you will 
take at least one play-day in this bright, lovely 
month of June and try how enjoyable a picnic can 
be made. June is pre-eminently the month for 
picnics as well as for haying. The real heat and 
purden of the summer is yet to come, and one is 
not too worn out for enjoyment, the ground is 
never so free from dampness or the air so balmy 
and sweet. A picnic is a good occasion in which 
to initiate the daughters of the family into the 
mysteries of the culinary art. They will enjoy the 
cake baking when the results are to be devoted to 
such a cause. Still, cake is the least important 
item in the filling of the picnic basket. Excellent 
appetites are apt to be the order of the day, and 
there is nothing more satisfying than delicate 
sandwiches. Don’t bake rolls or biscuit for these, 
but have a sufficiency of nice sweet homemade 
bread twenty-four hours old. 

The less labor there is in getting ready for a pic- 
nic the more the parties concerned will enjoy 
themselves, and so if you can buy potted meats 
which come in great variety and in small tin cans 
you will save yourself a great deal of trouble. 
They come minced fine as all material for sand- 
wiches should be. If not, with a little planning 
beforehand, you may still lighten your labors. A 
whole or half a ham boiled several days before 
your contemplated trip will serve for suppers and 
ham omelettes and leave you plenty to be minced 
for your sandwiches. Mince a quantity very finely, 
using a small proportion of the fat, then to each 
pound of the minced meat add a seasoning of 
cayenne, or black pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter or table oil and two of any nice 
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eatsup, tomato, walnut or mushroom. Work to a 
paste. Cut the end crust from your loaf, and with 
a broad-bladed knife spread it with butter just 
soft enough to spread evenly and thinly; witha 
sharp knife cut off a very thin, even slice and so 
proceed until you have finished the loaf. Then 
spread one slice with a thin layer of the prepared 
ham, lay another slice on top and cut in three or 
four sandwiches, according to the size of the loaf. 
A delicious mixture for sandwiches is made from 
eanned salmon. Take out the bones, if any, and 
rub to a paste with lemon juice, pepper and butter 
or oil. Sardines are especially nice prepared in 
this way. A variety of sardines of native packing 
called “mustard sardines” are inexpensive and 
good. 

All this may be made ready the night before. If 
you cannot buy waxed paper such as confectioners 
use, make it. Have ready a dozen or more sheets 
of white tissue paper, a little sweet oil and a 
brush; brush over a sheet with the brush lightly 
dipped in oil, lay two on top of if, brush the next 
with oil, and so on. Sandwiches wrapped in these 
will keep nice and fresh if placed in a cool place 
over night. If you have been in the habit of saving 
any nice paper boxes that may have come to hand 
you may even dispense with baskets, and the 
lighter the load, unless you ride to the scene of 
enjoyment, the better. Pack the cake and each 
variety of sandwich in a separate box. Bottles 
containing salad dressing and certain catsups 
which have screwed-on tops are nice for carrying 
lemon juice and sugar to be mixed with the cool, 
sparkling water from some clear mountain brook 
or spring near which you will doubtless camp. 


Utilizing an Old Table-Cloth. 


CLARISSA POTTER. 
~<a 

“+Burn it!’ No, indeed, children. Carry the roll 
into the attic. Sometime we shall see good uses 
we can make of that old oileloth.” 

The “roll”? was athree-yard strip of marbled oil- 
cloth table covering that for four summers had 
done service on our dining-room table, its worn, 
dingy length now giving place to a gay new cover- 
ing bright with varnish and red roses. 

But it wasn’t two weeks before we had need of 
a strip of white marbled cloth, and the old table- 
spread was remembered, brought down and 
utilized for this and that until not an inch strip 
remained. Our kitchen dressers were so suds-eaten 
and easily grimed they required vigorous scrub- 
bing each week to keep them passably whole- 
some, a hard, disagreeable job that the girl and I 
alternately shirked on to each other. The old oil- 
cloth was thoroughly washed, its stains removed 
by scouring with soda and then given two good 
eoats of white varnish. 

“Clean and white, aren’t they, Mamma!’ the 
children said, patting the shining, glassy surfaces 
of sink boards and kitchen table when they had 
been neatly covered with the rejuvenated cloth. 

One bright idea wakes another, and this time it 
was the cream-pail shelf in the milk buttery. For 
a decade and a half of years we had labored to 
keep that shelf wholesome with fresh, smooth 
papers; but cream will spatter and cream pails 
will dribble and exasperatingly glue their bases, 
resulting, often, in torn, slovenly rumples and 
wads of soiled shelf papers. But didn’t that 
smooth white width of the freshly-varnished old 
table-cover revolutionize that buttery shelf! The 
cream pails slip and glide along its glassy face as 
though they enjoyed their filling in such clean, 
shining quarters and spattering drops and trick- 
ling dribbles are as easily wiped as from glass. 

Among other good things at our house we have 
a baby, a little woman of eighteen months, whose 
diet is still chiefly milk. To keep such a child’s 
erib dry and cleanly requires much care. I have 
two trundle-bed quilts, soft and light, that I fold 
four double and place over her mattress, alter- 
nating the quilts each day while the other is dry- 
ing and airing in the sun, if possible. A square of 
the discarded oilcloth spread under the folded 
quilt protects the mattress from possibility of 
dampness. 

Several small pieces of the old table covering 
were yet left besides a little heap of narrow strips, 
edge trimmings, here and there, where the cloth 
had become ragged and creased with wear. The 
fourteen-inch parallelogram was just the thing to 
cover the lower floor of the sink commode, the 
short foot wide strip to lay on the sitting-room 
mantel, with margin running wall-ward, on which 











to place the box or vial with oily contents and so 
protect paint and wall hangings from their greasy 
ooze, and the spilling handful of inch- wide 
edgings made a capital fly flapper by cutting them 
into yard lengths and laying their centers across 
the smoothly-cut butt end of a broken goad-stick, 
securely fastening them in place by tacking a bit 
of leather across the middle of the strips. 

3ut the left-overs, two little squares of oilcloth, 
thin and crackled with wear, I did think were 
worthless until the girl said, ‘Give them to me, 
mum, for a suds apron.” Acting on her sugges- 
tions, I basted the two pieces together, hollowed 
the waist line, rounded the two lower corners, 
sewed strong tape strings to the upper ones and 
the little oiicloth apron was done, just the thing 
to protect a careless washer from splashing and 
drenching her clothes over the abdomen with 
washsuds. 





The Downy Woodpecker. 


ERNEST E. THOMPSON. 
a 

This busy bird (Dryobates pubescens) is found in 
all the wooded sections of North America. It is 
fond of the edges of clearings and burnt tracts 
where there is an abundance of dead, standing tim- 
ber, but it also finds congenial surroundings in old 
plantations and orchards. In the latter it is com- 
monly to be seen the whole year round, for it is 
not a migratory species, but lives winter and sum- 
mer in the same region, often sleeping in the 
same hole the whole year round. It is an active, 
noisy bird, and may usually be heard uttering its 
“chuck” note, or tapping away at the bark in its 
search for insects, at all hours of the day, wherever 
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DOWNY WOODPECKER. 


it takes up its abode. Its food consists exclusively 
of insects, and most of these it takes by digging 
them out of the bark and wood of the trees that 
are infested by them. Old orchard trees are par- 
ticularly subject to the ravages of certain species 
of borer, and the industrious little bird having 
located the invisible, insidious enemy, by care- 
fully listening, forthwith digs rapidly in and, 
before the borer has time to escape, he breaks 
into his retreat and drags it forth toinstant execu- 
tion. The numerous series of small holes that we 
so commonly see in the bark of old apple trees are 
the work of this bird, but they are never seen in 
any tree that is healthy and without borers, so 
that the prejudice that exists against them is 
wholly unjust. 

An example of the marvelous certainty with 
which this woodpecker ascertains the exact 
whereabouts of a borer was related to me recently. 
The tree, a hardwood, was apparently quite solid 
but an investigation revealed the fact that a large 
grub had bored up from the ground through the pith 
of the tree, and was still carrying on its work of 
destruction when the keen ear of the woodpecker 
detected the presence of the destroyer, and after 
along severe spell of digging he dragged it forth 
to daylight and death. Probably the bird would 
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to be seen in the Department of Agriculture a per- 
manent witness to the adroitness and usefulness 
of the bird. 

Wilson, the celebrated ornithologist, after de- 
tailing the methodic habits of this woodpecker in 
seeking out and destroying the borers, and also 
emphasizing the fact that it never touches a sound 
tree, proceeds to say: ‘These woodpeckers are 
seen indefatigably engaged in orchards, probing 
every crack and crevice, boring through the bark, 
—and, what is worth remarking, chiefly on the 
south and southwest sides of the tree—for the eggs 
and larve deposited there by the countless swarms 
of summer insects. These if suffered to remain 
would prey upon the very vitals—if I may so ex- 
press it—of the tree, and in the succeeding sum- 
mer give birth to myriads more of their race, 
Here, then, is a whole spe- 
cies, I may say genus, of birds, which Providence 
seems to have formed for the protection of our 
fruit and forest trees from the ravages of vermin, 
which every day destroys millions of those noxious 
insects that would otherwlse blast the hopes of the 
husbandman. They even promote the fertility of 
the tree, and, in return, are proscribed by those 
who ought to have been their protectors, and 
incitements and rewards held out for their de- 
struction.” 

The Downy Woodpecker is about six and one- 
fourth inches in length. Its plumage is black and 
white in the female, and in the male similar but 
with a patch of bright red on the nape. It gets its 
name “downy” from the tufts of downy feathers 
that cover each nostril. The object of these is to 
keep out the dust caused by the work of excavat- 
ing, but they are doubtless of equally great service 
as respirators during the cold weather. The 
straight, chisel-edged beak. the strong feet with 
the toes arranged two forward and two backward, 
and the stiff prop-like tail are all special develop- 
ments to aid the bird in performing the labors by 
which it lives, and all testify to its peculiar fitness 
for its special mode of life. The Downy Woodpecker 
has a larger relative, the Hairy Woodpecker, which 
resembles it exactly excepting in size and in the 
color of the outer tail feathers which in the Downy 
are white spotted with black and in the Hairy pure 
white. Their habits are very similar. Both prey 
upon insects captured chiefly by boring, both nest 
ina hole dug out of a tree or stub, both lay about 
five eggs which are nearly round and pure white, 
and both should be studied and protected as 
friends of the farmer and protectors of his crops. 





Flower Decorations for Indoors. 


MARGARET KENNEDY. 
ein 

Those who live in or near the country need not 
sigh for the costly decorations of city florists; for 
all about them are Dame Nature’s flowers, and 
mosses, and vines to be had for the taking of them. 
Deft fingers, if they but try, can find in the fields 
and woods rich and—what is greatly desired now- 
adays—novel material for beautifying home and 
hall. There is such a variety, too, as “The rich 
gift of God, a year of time, goes by.” 

A-chureh can be made very beautful early in 
spring with the white blossoms of the dogwood, 
wild plum, and haw. As large branches can be 
used, if all the arrangements are made before- 
hand the decorations can be put up a short time 
before the services begin, so that the flowers will 
be fresh. For many occasions nothing could be 
lovelier or sweeter than the pink blossoms of the 
wild crabapple. If flowers are scarce, there can be 
a canopy of green, with a motto made of flowers 
placed on it. Very effective would be a large cross 
of flowers on a background of laurel or cedar (made 
by tacking the branches on strong cloth or bagging 
with shoemaker’s thread) within an arch of green. 
Walls can be gracefully festooned with laurel— 
ropes covered with laurel sprays. 

As there is seldom room on the pulpits of to-day 
for even a bouquet, there should be provided a 
couple of small stands, of graceful pattern, for 
holding pot-plants or vases. A single plant in 
bloom will teach lessons as well as the sermon. 
One of the simplest ways of arranging wild flowers 
is to have a low box just the width of the pulpif, 
filled with sand or earth; in this stand flowers, 
arranging tall ones at the base and graduating 
them:-down to the box m front, which may be con- 
cealed with moss or vines. One can hardly imagine 


in this way have saved the tree, but the observer | how pretty this simple arrangement can be made; 


was so much struck by the incident that he sent 
the whole trunk to Washington, where now it is 


wild roses, their pink petals contrasting with their 
green leaves; long branches of syringas, and the 
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purple plumes of the lilae if you wish cultivated 
flowers; golden-rod and ferns, or a royal blend- 
ing of purple, and white, and gold—asters and 
golden rod. Verily ‘*Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” 

It is much easier to decorate a private house 
than a chureh or hall, and it adds so much to the 
delight of guests that it is worth while even for ¢ 
small party. Bouquets on tables and stands are 
pretty, but are soon “lost to sight” in a throng. 
Let most of the beautifying be where it can be ad- 
mired. A mantle is easily converted into a bed of 
soft green moss, with violets or other flowers ap- 
pearing to grow init. The pictures can be artisti- 
eally draped with wild vines. If the. windows 
have long white curtains, though they be but 
cheesecloth, they can be made very beautiful. At 
the top of each put vines—wild buckwheat is the 
prettiest—tacking them lightly to the window 
frames, highest in the middle, drooping at the 
ends so as to form an arch. Below pin pressed 
ferns or sumac leaves to suit your fancy; if roses 
are plentiful they can be used instead. 

Autumn decorations are royal in coloring if not 
so fragrant as those of spring. There are the deli- 
cate purple asters, the larger ones of rich dark 
purple, the brilliant cardinal flowers, the golden- 
rod, the ageratums, and many other white flow- 
ers; the maples and sumac will furnish you 
searlet and gold in abundance, while the red 
berries of the dogwood are almost hidden by 
the maroon leaves. <Arehes of golden-rod for 
windows, doors, or to relieve a bare wall, are 
quickly made by tying the long stems together, 
gradually working the flowers downward. If you 
are so fortunate as to have a bay window it can be 
made a bower fit for Flora herself by ornamenting 
the windows with vines and ferns, and placing in 
the center an arch of flowers. Do not despair if 
there is no one to make the foundation arch. Two 
straight strips and a stout barrel hoop will do 
quite as well. Tie golden-rod thickly over the 
foundation, then put in other flowers here and 
there, aceording to the quantity to be had, such 
bright blossoms as zinnias being most effective at 
night. From the middle hang a basket of flowers. 
The feathery vines of the clematis, the bright ber- 
ries of the bittersweet, waxberry, alder, and 
waahoo, pretty grasses, and bundles of golden 
wheat should be stored away for winter decora- 
tions, though nothing of course can equal the holly 
and mistletoe where they can be obtained. It 
seemed a happy thought, an arch made entirely of 
mistletoe under which a certain couple plighted 
their troth during the holidays. 

wn eS ae 
for Little Folks. 

—_ 

Mothers, dress your children simply. This has 
been written again and again, yet it seems to 
require constant repetition when one sees the 
many little puppets who walk abroad in an excess 
of finery that is positively vulgar. Simplicity 
is childhood’s greatest charm and Baby Boy— 
just out of slips—will look sweet as a rose tum- 
bling about in a neat, useful frock of brown Hol- 
land or blue Chambéry, made with a high, round 
waist which is as wide at the waist-line as round 
the shoulders and has the little skirt gathered or 
plaited to its corded edge. The sleeves are coat- 
shaped and the neck is finished by a turned-over 
collar. For best, however, he must have a dress 
of ribbed piqué, the back of the waist being laid 
in narrow box plaits, while the fronts are gath- 
ered on the shoulders and at the belt, leaving an 
open V to be filled in with a shirt-front of embroi- 
dery, or finely tucked nainsook. Over this, on 
cool days, should be worn one of the small, dainty 
coats of white or blue cloth trimmed only with 
gilt bullet buttons, while a sailor cap completes 
the costume, set far back on the boyish head to 
show the thick bang in front. 

Wee Girlee still clings to her pretty white 
guimpes and full bishop sleeves and over these 
wears the youthful gingham gowns that are 
printed in tiny checks or hair-lines of color. The 
half-low neck is cut either round or square and 
edged with a frill of scalloped cambric, as are the 
armholes. Around the waist is added a sash of 
white nainsook softly folded and tied behind in 
long loops and ends. 

For older lassies, both cotton and wool dresses 
are often formed of two materials, a plain solid 
eolor being combined with plaided or striped 
goods, and no style is more becoming to immature 
figures than the “shirt-suit’”’ as it is called. The 


Fashions 


shirt waist should be of the striped fabric, gathered 








on a drawing-string at the belt-line and thrust be- 
neath the skirt. The top is a pointed yoke, neatly 
stitched above the fullness which is massed below 
the neck, while a turned-down collar edged by ¢ 
ruffle of silk or embroidery finishes the neck; two 
rows of the same frill extending down the front. 
The sleeves are large and full to just below the 
elbow, where they are plaited into a deep, gaunt- 
let cuff. Skirts consist only of two and a half or 
three straight breadths merely hemmed and 
attached to a belt, which may be covered with 
ribbon that ties in a long, hanging bow in front; 
or else worn with a girdle of the dress material 
stiffened with a lining of buekram; or a belt of 
tan-colored Suede kid. A silk and cashmere suit 
made after this design is pretty with a sleeveless 
jacket to slip on when going in the street. Girls 
in their teens like their plaid zephyrs made up on 
the bias, but it is said that these do not iron well. 

For young folks’ outing suits, come a variety 
of fabrics this season, some of the new flannel- 
ettes being ribbed in imitation of the fashionable 
Bedford cords; while there are cotton surahs 
which resemble the dainty wash silks and a host 
of others that divide favor with the standard 
prints and all-wool flannels. 

For cool days in sumer hundreds of natty little 
jackets are displayed in our city shops, the most 
elaborate of which are made in reefer style, with a 
deep sailor collar that is trimmed with metal gal- 
loon, some of the same appearilg also on the 
reefer pockets, while frogs made to match fasten 
the square fronts. Less showy are the double- 
breasted coats of navy blue diagonal or striped 
eloth, with gilt or silver buttons and tiny anchors 
on the former and large horn buttons on the latter. 

Very small maidens wear very large hats, with 
rolling, open-straw brims through which several 
rows of ribbon are run; the only other trimming 
being a cluster of ostrich tips to nod gaily in front. 
For those a little older chip chapeaux are liked 
and they are covered with flowers, the turned-up 
back (a feature of this summer’s fashions) being 
held in place by many high loops of satin ribbon. 
The same style of decoration will also serve for 
the big Leghorns which are always more or less 
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Friendly Insects. 


MRS. A. E. C. MASKELL. 


ee 

Some one remarked the other day that every 
butterfly, moth, beetle, and fly ought to be de- 
stroyed, as being the source of grub-worms and 
caterpillars. More than a hundred years ago a 
moth called the “ brown-tail” was so plentiful in 
England that eighty bushels were gathered in one 
day. It would be well if people were educated to 
distinguish friends from foes, for really some of 
these winged and creeping things are man’s friend 
and ought not to be destroyed. Only the other day 
a number of people stopped on the street to see a 
strange, bright-colored little fly, with what seemed 
to be a long sting buried in the trunk of a tree. 
Many were the inquiries as to what the insect was 
doing. Some said he was stinging the tree, but 
one man, more intellégent looking than the others, 
after carefully examining it said, ‘It is not a sting 
but her ovipositor. She is laying eggs in that tree 
to hatch out grub-worms. Kill her.” And a little 
boy switched down the long-tailed insect and 
killed it. But if the gentleman had been a little 
more intelligent in natural history he would have 
known that the insect on the tree was an ichneu- 
mon, and that ichneumons do not bore holes into 
trees in which to deposit their eggs. That is done 
by the tremex or saw-fly, a different looking crea- 
ture from the ichneumon fly altogether. 

“Then what was she doing ?” you ask. 

Merely depositing her eggs in the bodies of the 
saw-fly’s larve or borers that do such damage to 
trees. The ichneumon’s larve are parasites grow- 
ingand subsisting on the bodies of these destructive 
borers, so that you see an ichneumon fly is really a 
man’s friend and not an enemy. 

The lady-bird or lady-bug is a tiny beetle, and 
beetles are but the parents of grub-worms, which 
are so destructive to plants and wood. Yet the 
lady-bug, in her“gay spotted, and her larve, in 
their Quaker gray dress, feast and feed upon 
aphides ‘or plant lice, saving many a plant from 
destruction. So you see the lady-bug is man’s 
friend, and some ladies, realizing this fact, have 
kept them as tiny pets among their plants in a 
sunny window all winter. I have done the same, 
and thus saved my plants from being destroyed by 
aphides. 











Seasonable Dishes. 
<i 

Lamb's Tongue with Brain Sauce.— Boil one or 
more tongues in salted water until tender. Tie 
the brains in a piece of muslin, after washing them 
and picking the fibers from them, with a tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley to each pair of brains, 
and simmer in salted water for fifteen minutes. 
Drain, chop fine, season with pepper and salt, add 
a gill of cream anda teaspoonful of butter cut in 
bits and rolled in flour. Simmer for two minutes, 
skin the tongue, place on a hot dish and pour the 
brain sauce around it. 

Braised Shoulder.— Have your butcher bone a 
shoulder of lamb, fill the opening with any kind 
of a forcemeat, sew up and braise slowly for two 
hours. Serve ona puree of spinach. As a regular 
braising pan is seldom found in ordinary kitchens, 
it may not be amiss tosay that as good a result 
‘an be obtained by skewering a few slices of very 
thin and fat bacon over the meat to be cooked and 
then simmering slowly in a close covered sauce- 
pan, adding only enough water to keep from 
burning. 

Boiled Tomatoes.—This is one of the nicest ways 
of serving this healthful fruit. Put enough water 
over the fire to cover the tomatoes you wish to 
boil, adding a tablespoonful of salt to each quart 
of water. When it reaches the boiling point drop 
in solid, not overripe tomatoes with the stem side 
down and cook until they are easily pierced with 
a sharp-tined fork. Lift them from the water, 
skin quickly, and sprinkle with sugar, pepper, and 
more plentifully with salt. Put a generous bit of 
butter on the top of each, and lay on small squares 
of buttered toast. 

Broiled Shoulder of Lamb.— Many excellent 
dishes can be made from the cheaper parts of 
lamb. Take the shoulder, weighing two or three 
pounds, and cook slowly in water until tender; 
lift out and press between two plates until cold. 
Then score the flesh to the bones in inch squares 
and rub well with a powder made by mixing one 
teaspoonful each of salt and pepper and half a 
teaspoonful of mustard. Broil over a clear fire, 
but several inches above it, until hot through, 
place on a hot dish, dot with butter, add a few 
drops of lemon juice and serve. 

How to Boil Asparagus.—It may seem unneces- 
sary to give directions for so simple an operation, 
but it is rarely indeed that one sees a properly 
cooked dish of this delightful vegetable. It is 
generally placed in the pot horizontally, which 
overcooks the most delicate part, the head, and 
half cooks the stalk. Take pains to cut the stalks 
of equal length, tie in a firm bunch and stand up- 
right in a deep saucepan, leaving nearly two 
inches of the heads out of water. The steam will 
cook the heads sufficiently while the hard, stalky 
parts, which may thus be cooked longer, will be 
rendered soft and succulent, and fully a third 
more will be eatable. 

Breast of Lamb with Peas.— Remove the skin 
from a breast of lamb with most of the fat, and 
cut it into neat pieces. Dredge these with flour 
and put them into a stewpan with an ounce of 
fresh butter, letting them remain until lightly 
browned on both sides; add enough warm water 
to nearly cover, some sprigs of parsley tied in a 
buneh, and a small onion. Cook until the meat 
will only require about twenty minutes longer 
cooking; skim the fat from the surface, take out 
the parsley and onion, throw away the former and 
mince the latter, returning it to the pot with 
three cupfuls of shelled green peas. When the 
peas are tender place the meat on a hot dish, take 
out the peas with a perforated ladle, place them 
around tle meat and send to the table with the 
gravy in a boat. 

Asparagus Soup.—This is a cheap soup when one 
has an asparagus bed. Cut off the hard ends of 
two bunches of asparagus and boil the remainder 
until tender in salted boiling water first having 
cut off the tips to be boiled separately for an ome- 
let or to garnish some dish; drain the asparagus 
when tender; put three tablespoonfuls of butter 
into a stewpan, add the asparagus, simmer for five 
minutes, dredge with three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and dilute with two quarts of chicken or veal 
broth and one of boiling milk. Simmer for ten 
minutes, season with salt, white pepper and nut- 
meg and press through a very fine sieve. Serve 
with small dice of dried bread. This soup is very 
good if milk alone is used. Ifa half pint of cream 
is added and a half cupful each of cooked green 
peas, string beans and asparagus tips it is called 
puree of asparagus printaniére. 
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The Prince of Rainbow-Land. 
JULIA M. POTT. 
—- 

One warm summer afternoon Ethel lay in a 
hammock under an old apple tree playing with a 
prism. Suddenly a low, rumbling sound in the 
far west caused her to sit up, and look in that 
direction. ‘There will 
be a shower,” she 
thought, “ but as it is at 
a distance I can lie here 
and watch it.” Pres- 
ently she saw the rain 
falling in slanting lines 
aeross the sky, while at 
times the lightning was 
so vivid she was obliged 
to cover her eyes. 

But the storm was not 
to be a long one, and 
soon the clouds began to 
break, the sun shone 
forth again, and a beau- 
tiful double rainbow 
appeared before the de- 
lighted eyes of the little 
maid. 

“Oh! how lovely!”’she 
exclaimed, gazing at it 
wonderingly. ‘ But it is 
fading slowly now!” 
and she continued to 
wateh, till one by one 
the glowing colors paled 
inthe sky. As the last 
faint streak disap- 


peared, a small cloud 
seemed to float along 


the heavens and to come 
nearer and nearer, de- 
seending slowly, until to 
her great astonishment 
she saw it was a large 
bubble, clear as erystal, 
which soon alighted at 
her feet, while within it 
she saw a most peculiar 
little man. A thrill ran 
through Ethel as this 
strange being arose and 
stepping from his airy 
car approached her. 

On his head he wore a 
red helmet, from which 
waved a plume of seven 
feathers, red, orange, \ \ 
green, yellow, blue, in- j WW 
digo, and violet. His \ 
short jacket was of red, 
with yellow trimmings; 
his trousers of orange, 
striped with blue, and 
fastened at the knees by 
huge rosettes of purple 
and green; his shoes of 
pale violet leather run- 
ning into a sharp point 
at the toes, and tied at 
the ankles by silken 
strings. Courteously this little man doffed his 
helmet, and thus began the conversation. 

“Dear child,” he said, “I am the Prince of Rain- 
bow-Land, and have come to ask your aid; for you 
are what I have long sought, namely, a maiden 
who owns a prism.” 

“Yes, I have one,” said Ethel, surprised, and 
holding up the triangular piece of crystal which 
had fallen from her mamma’s old-fashioned ean- 
delabra. ‘“ But how can I and this bit of glass help 
a prince like you?” 


“T will tell you,” replied the little man. “ Al- 


though I rule in seven beautiful kingdoms of Sky- 
land and have the fairest queen ever seen, I am 
very sorrowful; for our cruel master, the Sun, has 
snatched away from us our only son, Crystal.” 
‘““Why was that?” asked Ethel, sympathizingly. 








‘ Because, after giving thousands of my choicest 
gems to be blended into old Sol’s sunrises and sun- 
sets, I ventured to suggest that he occasionally 
give me a chance to exhibit the beauties of my 
kingdom; for unless he deigns to illuminate my 
lands, my bow is never seen. His anger knew no 
bounds, and in his rage he carried off my princely 
boy and bound him in chains. I begged and 
pleaded, but this is the only answer he returned: 
«Your son shall never be released until you can 
find an earth-born maiden who, with a prism in her 
hand, will be brave enough to encounter the dan- 
gers of the heavens and gaze steadily, without 
flinching, into my burning eyes. Then, and only 
then, shall Prince Crystal be free.’ Little girl, 


will you dare all this for me ? First you must visit 
my kingdom in order to receive the badge of 
admission to the Sun-King’s palace. 


Then journey 






“DEAR CHILD, I AM THE PRINCE OF RAINBOW-LAND.” 


onward. Horrible monsters will meet you on the 
way, who will seek to frighten and destroy you, 
but fear not, one wave of your prism will over- 
power them by its brilliancy and make them 
cower in blind dismay. When all is accomplished 
you shall return safely to earth, provided your 
eyes are kept closed, during the ascent and 
descent.” 

“Yes, of course I will go,” cried Ethel tonched 
by the wee creature’s grief and feeling as though 
she was in the midst of a fairy-story. ‘ At once will 
I go, and test the powers of my little prism. If it 
will work such wonders as you say, why need I 
fear.” And bandaging her eyes with her handker- 
chief, she stepped with the Prince into the bub- 
ble, which slowly began to rise as the tiny man 
crooned this magic spell. 








“ Crystalline bubble, I bid thee arise, 
And slowly ascend in the bright summer skies; 
Now over and under the cloudlets dip 
Steer thy course rightly, O beautiful ship! 
Carry us safely, I bid thee, to-day, 
To the land of the Rainbow, far away.” 


The air was a sweet one, and Ethel sat listening, 
entranced, thinking *“* Oh, what a wonderful story I 
shall have to tell when I get home again!” The 
motion of the bubble made her at first a little 
faint and dizzy, but she soon became accustomed 
to it, and did not mind it so much, although she 
gave a sigh of relief when it presently came toa 
standstill. 

‘Welcome to Rainbow-Land,” said the Prince, 
as he pulled off her bandage and helped her out of 
the strange carriage. Taking her by the hand, he 
led the bewildered girl to his seven-sided palace at 
the end of the areade to 
which a royal staircase 
of polished glass led up; 
and the roof of which 
was supported by seven 
wonderful pillars, the 
first of rubies, the sec- 
ond, emeralds, and the 
third, sapphires; the 
fourth displaying the 
deep orange of the sar- 
donyx, contrasting viv- 
idly with the fifth col- 
umn of purple amethyst, 
the sixth of dull topaz 
and the seventh of pale 
blue turquoise. 

“When the sun comes 
out after a shower,” ex- 
plained the Prince, *‘ the 
reflection from these 
pillars causes the rain- 
bow you so much ad- 
mire. But here comes 
my wife to welcome 
you.” 

A sweet-faced prin- 
cess clad in white and 
diamond-crowned re- 
ceived Ethel most cor- 
dially, and sitting beside 
her on a throne of fleecy 
clouds sent a servant to 
bring wine of rubies and 
2ake of powdered pearls, 
for her refreshment. 
Then after a short visit 
to the rich mines where 
she saw hundreds of 
dwarfs digging, cut- 
ting and polishing the 
precious stones she 
said she would start at 
once upon her perilous 
journey to the home of 
the powerful Sun-King. 

The Prince looked sad 
but hopeful, and fasten- 
ing the badge he had 
promised, a star, bril- 
liant with seven sublime 
jewels, upon her breast, 
led her to the extreme 
verge of his possessions 
and, pointing to a white 
line in the sky, said 
“There is the road you 
first must take. I may 
not tell you more: but 
use your prism well,— 
and should you bring 
our darling back, we are 
your slaves forever.” Half dismayed Ethel gazed 
at the pathway before her, which seemed naught 
but a bank of clouds. Would they bear her weight? 
She gathered up her courage, glanced at her 
prism and then made a desperate leap,—landing 
in a fluffy mass as soft as a feather bed, and appar- 
ently as substantial. “Ah! this is quite sport!” 
she cried aloud in her delight, and then went 
gently on, springing from cloud to cloud until 
night came on and the moon and the stars 
appeared in the heavens. Now, however, the 
cloud on which she was standing began to shrink, 
while there was no other very near. “ What shall 
Ido now?” she thought, and then, glancing at the 
prism read there engraved: “Swing yourself 
along from star to star’; which advice she trem- 
blingly hastened to obey. Fortunately, the heav- 
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enly bodies were near together, but the points 
were sharp and her hands were badly lacerated. 
Suddenly, a low growl broke the stillness, and a 
huge black form with two glaring red eyes rose 
before her, making her feel sure she was in the 
quarters of the Great Bear. 

**Dear Ursa Major,” she said timidly, “ please 
don’t bite me for I am only a little girl going to 
see the Sun.” 

“Ha, ha! that is a likely story!’ growled the 
Bear. “No mortal has ever ventured this way 
before. Let you pass, indeed! No, I shall devour 
you on the spot,” and he made a wild plunge for- 
ward to treat her to a deadly embrace. 

Ethel was badly frightened, but, freeing one 
hand, she shook her prism bravely in his face, 
when —startled by the flashing of this strange 
weapon, and bewildered by its many colors, the 
eowardly animal shrank back and hid himself 
from sight. 

“ Well!” thought the child, “my prism certainly 
helped me that time, and I will trust to it to con- 
quer the other monsters of the sky.” And reso- 
lutely she continued her journey. 

A loud and furious roar next set her heart beat- 
ing violently. and, looking before her, she saw 
Taurus, the Bull, with head bent down rushing 
madly upon her. ‘I will toss you on my horns!” 
“I will tear you to pieces!” he bellowed loudly. 
But she courageonsly awaited his approach, and 
then knocking her prism into its eye, the animal 
with a terrific ery of pain rushed up the other 
way. 

“Oh! I hope I shall meet no more such crea- 
tures!” cried Ethel aloud, as she still swung on- 
ward from star to star, but, while stopping for a 
few moments at one of the constellations to rest 
her weary limbs, she suddenly felt herself sur- 
rounded by long and squirming claws, which 
seemed slowly but surely drawing her away from 
her grasp on the star. She made a desperate 
struggle, however, and managed to strike with 
her magic charm one of those terrible arms, when 
they all relaxed so suddenly that she nearly lost 
her balance, and was so frightened that she only 
elung stupidly for some time, gazing with horror 
at the giant Crab creeping away in the distance. 
When she again ventured onward, to her great 
delight the clouds began to brighten and flush in 
the east, the stars behind them faded, and the 
rounded, golden-hued castle of the Sun met her 
eyes. 

Massive gates with red-hot bolts and bars pre- 
vented her entrance, and the heat and the smoke 
arising from them were so stifling she could 
scarcely breathe. Butas she touched the portals 
with her powerful weapon they slowly opened 
with a grating, hissing sound, growing less and 
less red, till finally they turned cold and black. 

Rubbing her prism over her face, neck, arms and 
clothing she felt relieved to find a cooler air 
played around her, and so resolutely pushed for- 
ward. 

Presently she observed a group of grotesque 
goblins engaged in a game of ninepins, using enor- 
mous balls of fire, which they rolled down an alley 
of glowing cinders. And now a sudden increase 
of light and heat made her aware she was in the 
presence of the King himself. He was reclining 
upon a bed of live coals, and on his head rested a 
pointed crown of flame. His eyes were like two 
diamonds, so wonderfully brilliant that the child 
was foreed to look down that she might not meet 
their blinding radiance. 

“Ha!” cried he, as he beheid her, ‘ What crea- 
ture ventures here? Speak, ere I scorch you to 
death ?” 

Bravely Ethel stepped forward, and pointed to 
the star upon her shoulder. “I come from the 
Rainbow Kingdom, sire,’ she said, ‘but I am a 
mortal child and here wpon your own conditions 
to free an unfortunate prisoner. Where may he 
be?” 

“There!” hissed the King burning with anger. 
‘“A very disagreeable fellow he has been, too, for 
he will not enjoy our climate, and gruinbles all the 
time!” 

‘No wonder!” thought Ethel, as she looked at 
the poor fellow chained to a stake, his face 
pinched and drawn, his lips shriveled, and his 
skin scorched. 

“But to be his deliverer,’’ continued the Sun- 
King, ‘you must be able to gaze steadily into my 
eyes without shrinking or moving so much as an 
eyelid.” And he laughed a taunting laugh which 


made Ethel tremble all over, while she hesitated 
considerably, for to look into those dazzling orbs 





| would be blindness for ever. He saw her timidity 
and laughed again! This roused her at once, and 
raising her prism she held it before her eyes, and 
his, and found to her thankful surprise her sim- 
ple piece of glass had so softened and changed his 
staring glare that she was only looking at a circle 
of beautiful colors. 

“You have stood the test!” at last he said, sulk 
ily. “Go, free the miserable wretch, and depart 
at once!” 

Gladly Ethel sprang to the side of the poor vic- 
tim, and his chains fell from him as she did so. 
“Come!” said he; ‘run! run for our lives! The 
King is repenting his act even now. See! he is 
leaving his throne! he will destroy us! Hurry! 
hurry!” ' 

And away they both sped just in time to escape 
a huge fire ball, which the Sun Monarch in his 
rage had hurled after them. 

Just on the outskirts of the Sun’s kingdom, they 
found the bubble awaiting them. Most gladly 
they entered it, and were soon wafted safely to 
Rainbow-Land. Here all the good little people of 
the kingdom were assembled, to receive their 
beloved young Master Crystal and express their 
gratitude to Ethel. How they all crowded around 
to hear her adventures, while the Prince and 
| Princess thanked her again and again with tears 
in their brilliant eyes, and offerings of richest 
gems in their hands. 

But Ethel was tired and longed to return to her 
own home, so soon bade her Rainbow folk “ fare- 
well,” and started on her downward way, the 
Prince calling after her “Be sure and keep your 
eyes tight shut until the earth is reached,” and 
then, beginning the sweet low chant that caused 
the bubble to descend. 

“Bubble of beauty down you must go, 
To the noise and the life of the world below, 
Take thou this maiden, so gentle and fair, 
Carry her safe through the soft summer air, 
Perils for us she has borne to-day, 
And grateful affection she carries away. 
Sweetly the tinkling of each fairy bell, 
Will chime in the distance our loving farewell.” 

Now Ethel fully intended to obey the Prince’s 
injunction, and not even take one peep to see 
where she was going, but having neglected to 
bandage her eyes she, lulled by her pleasant 
thoughts, forgot what she had been told, and all at 
onee the brown orbs involuntarily flashed open. 
She caught a glimpse of blue above and green 
below, and then, with a loud report the bubble 
burst, and she found herself falling through space 
until suddenly her head struck the ground, she 
gave a wild scream and knew no more. 





“Mercy, child, have you fallen out of the ham- 
mock!” cried Ethel’s mother, running from the 
piazza to lift her little daughter, who was lying in 
the grass. But who looked up with a dazed smile 
to say, “Why, Mamma, the bubble burst and I 
dropped down from the sky.” 

“No wonder you think so dear, for you had a 
hard bump, and there is a lump on your forehead 
as large as a robin’s egg.”’ 

“Ts there? Well I do not care, since I have res- 
cued Prince Crystal.” * 

“Really, the child talks quite wild, she has been 
dreaming or else the blow must have affected her 
brain!” and greatly to Ethel’s disgust she was 
obliged to lie on the sofa until tea-time, with ice 
bound about her head, while whenever she men- 
tioned the wonderful adventures her mother 





looked worried and talked of sending for the doc- 
| tor. So at length the little girl wisely concluded 
to keep her journey through the sky a secret to 
think over by herself, but whenever after she 
saw the bow of promise arching the azure heavens, 
she thought of the pillars of the seven-sided pal- 
ace and the gallant little Prince of Rainbow-Land. 


Alligator Hunting. 
GEORGE A. MAIN. 
— 

One day last June, while we were living in 
Florida, my brother and I went to visitsome young 
friends who lived about three miles away, on the 
bank of Deep River, a branch of the St. John, and 
connecting it with Crescent Lake. Our journey 
there on foot was through pine woods, across 
‘*Hammock Branch,” a stream bordered by hard- 

wood timber such as the palmetto, hickory, oak, 

and magnolia, and through an oak scrub where 
| within a week two or three bears had been killed 
| by one of our neighbors. There are several boys 
| in the family, among them Bob and Henry, who 











are our particular friends. At night Bob, Henry, 
brother, and I went out on the river to hunt for 
alligators. The three largest boys took turn pad- 
dling the boat, trying to make the least possible 
noise, and either Bob or my brother kept in the 
forward part of the boat with a gun and having a 
hunting lantern strapped around his head; but all 
of us, of course, were watching for the alligators. 
In the night their eyes shine like live coals, and it 
is into their eyes that the hunter tries to shoot. 
We saw, or as they say there “shined,” several : 
but at a little noise they quickly put their heads 
under water. My brother shot at three, hitting, as 
we suppose, two. One of these, rolling and flop- 
ping, splashed water into the boat, wetting us all 
over. Sometimes they throw themselves across a 
boat, swamping it, but we escaped that danger. 
Bob speared ours in the side, and the reptile nearly 
twisted the spear out of his hands. Finally he got 
away and went to the bottom. A few days later 
Bob’s father found the alligator floating, and after- 
ward told us that he was about eight feet long. 
This was my first experience in alligator hunting, 
and it was the most exciting fun I ever had. 


<-> 
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A Knowing White Hare. 


IRVING P. BISHOP. 
—>— 

The white hare of the Northern States lives in 
thickets on hillsides, or in swamps. It feeds by 
night upon grass, tender twigs, @nd the bark of 
trees. Unlike its cousin, the gray rabbit, it does 
not burrow in the ground, but sleeps during the day 
under the shelter of a bush or beside a stump, with 
its long ears pointed, one forward and the other 
backward, and its eyes wide open. For safety it 
depends chiefly upon its nimble heels, never tak- 
ing to the ground unless wounded, and upon its 
ability to mislead its pursuer by doubling upon its 
track. Its coat also affords an additional protec- 
tion, being made up of a mixture of brown and 
white fur. In summer the brown predominates, 
and, consequently, the hare is not easily distin- 
guishable from the leaves and dry grass in which 
it usually sits. In winter the white fur is in excess 
of the brown, and so blends with the white of the 
snow that it requires a practiced eye to recognize 
the hare when sitting still. 

Among biologists the hares and rabbits have a 
poor reputation for intelligence, owing to the com- 
paratively simple structure of their brains; and 
naturalists, from observation, have pretty gener- 
ally agreed that the reputation is well deserved. 
However, an old hare once gave me such an exhi- 
bition of her ability to plan and execute strategy 
that I have had a high respect for her and her 
family ever since. 

While hunting one morning in Central New York, 
I came upon the track of ahare. A light snow had 
fallen in the early part of the previous night, and 
the fresh tracks were easily distinguishable from 
the earlier ones, which were partly filled with 
snow. The tracks led me ina circle of about three 
hundred yards diameter back nearly to the place 
where I had first found them. Here the hare had 
evidently stopped several times, as if to take ob- 
servations, then had turned directly back for 
about fifty feet, stepping in the tracks she had 
just made. Along leap to one side at right angles 
to her former course was then taken; and, after 
going some distance, she had retraced this part 
way, made another long leap to one side, and was 
sitting under a thin pile of brush, so close to me 
that I could have touched her with my gun. To 
shoot under such circumstances would have been 
unsportsmanlike, and, therefore, I routed her out 
and allowed her to get some distance away before 
firing. Unluckily I merely wounded her, and she 
went on, dropping here and there a spot of blood 
by the way, and stopping just out of shot, only to 
move on at my approach. In this way I followed 
her about a circle to the point where I had roused 
her. Here she took to her previous track again, 
stepping in the old footsteps until the track was 
doubled for about half the distance. After passing 
through some low, thick hemlock bushes, which 
grew close to the trail on either side, I noticed that 
the tracks were much plainer, and, instead of be- 
ing imposed upon the previous tracks, ran along 
beside them in the clean snow, so as to be easily 
seen. Then, as if to attract attention, the trail 
turned aside into the untracked snow, and led off 
away from the old track altogether, making longer 
leaps than I thought a wounded hare should. My 
suspicion being excited, I examined the tracks 
carefully, but could see no blood. Going back to 
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tiie hemlock thicket, I found that the wounded 
hare had there made a long leap to one side into 
the bushes, and, after going about two rods, had 
roused another hare. The latter had come out to the 
path, stepping in the wounded hare’s tracks, and 
then had gone on in the direction the wounded hare 
had originally pursued. After getting well away 
from the thicket, the fresh hare had left her pre- 
decessor’s tracks, and led away on a course which 
would not bring her pursuer back to the thicket 
again. Tosatisfy myself, I went back, and, going 


around the thicket, found the bloody trail emerg- 
ing from the rear, the tracks close together, and 








F1G. 1. SECTIONS OF THE BOAT. 





THE BOAT IN OUTLINE. 
showing evidence of increasing weakness. A few 
rods away it passed under a log, where, in a de- 
serted woodchuck hole, poor bunny had found 
refuge. 

From a careful examination of the above facts, 
the inference is almost certain that the wounded 
hare, finding her strength failing, had sought out 
another, of whose whereabouts she was cognizant, 
and had in some way communicated to the latter 
her perilous condition. The second hare had un- 
dertaken the neighborly office of drawing atten- 
tion from her wounded friend, and, after covering 
up as far as possible all traces of the change, had 
taken the place of the other and made a most in- 
telligent effort to distract attention from her. In 
this instance I was not sorry that she succeeded. 
ete 


An Easy Way to Build a Sail Boat. 


W. DONNELL. 

I have made some sketches showing the various 
stages of construction, so that a boy and his tool- 
chest can build the boat with very little difficulty, 
if the human part of the combination will note 
the directions that follow. The tool-chest will be 
very certain to do its part. 

The first thing is to make a model of such a boat 
as one wishes to build. From such a model one 
ean get the proportional width and depth of sec- 
tions at various points, as at B Cand D (Fig. 1), one 
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FIG. 2. 
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being at the widest part and the other two mid- 
way from the center to either end. These section 
forms are to be cut out of pine board in the proper 
size and shape as determined from the model. 
Those at B Cand D are simply to serve as a mold 
over which to build the boat, but the end piece A 
is permanent, and should be cut out of plank. 
These section boards should then be placed in 
position and firmly held, temporarily, by strips 
tacked to the ends of the sections X V and ZV 
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FIGS. 3 AND 4. STERN POST AND FINISHED BOAT. 


(Fig. 2), while one of the permanent strips, m n, is 
tacked to the bottom. The boat is now outlined in 
form, and the next step is to cover it with narrow 
pine strips, not more than two inches wide. The 
center strip having been securely fastened to the 
stern piece and to the upright post in the stem, 
which should be knee-shaped, as shown in Fig. 3. 
and tacked lightly to the section boards, the 
builder will proceed to fit a strip to either side of 
this, beveling the edges a trifle and tapering the 
strips a little toward the ends. These strips are 
nailed to the one already on in the center, where 
the keel will come, by driving wire nails throughs 
them edgewise into the middle strip. 
Succeeding strips are fitted and nailed 
in the same way until the boat is cov- 
ered, each strip being nailed firmly to 
the one next to it already in its place. 
When the boat has been entirely cov- 
ered, the section boards can be re- 
moved, when a very stiffly built boat 
will be presented to view. It is not 
completed yet, however, but must have 
a rail or finish around the top, a short 
deck forward through which to “step” 
the mast, and a keel added to the bot- 
tom. The latter is to be secured to the 
boarding, but for additional strength 
there may be a strip of iron extending 
down the front of the stem post along 
the bottom of the keel and up to the 
top of the stern, being secured to the 
wood at frequent points. The eye- 
pieces on which to hang the rudder can extend 
through this strip of iron into the wood. 

If the strips that are used in covering the boat 
are well fitted when put on, the whole will be 
very tight when completed, a coat of thick paint 
being a sufficient protection against the entrance 
of water. If it is desired, a few ribs of flexible 
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hard wood may be inserted after the boarding has 
been put on, but if the boat has been properly 
fitted and nailed they will hardly be necessary, 
A few of these hard wood pieces should be placed 
at intervals upon the bottom, however, and a light 
flooring of thin boards placed upon them to sup- 
port the weight of those who comprise the crew 
or passengers. 


Bumble Bees. 
ae 

How the boys used to dread “bumble bees” in 
haying time. Sometimes they would go out of the 
nest and after us before we knew it, 
then down would go the rake or fork 
and off came the straw hat, and a run- 
ning fight would be kept up until a bee 
got in his work, or we tired him out. 
I have seen the scythe tear off the top 
of a big mouse nest and expose a half- 
hat-full of bald headed “bumble 
bees.”” They would rise up with a 
great buzz, and away we would go as 
fast as our bare feet would carry us. 
When they had a nest in a hole in the 
ground we used to fool them by setting 
a jug half full of water beside the nest 
and throw some hay about, and all the 
incoming bees would go plump into 
the jug of water. Uncle Billy W.wasa 
great mower, and commanded great 
respect from us boys for his feats with 
“bumble bees.” When he detected 
the presence of anest by the roaring, 
he would drop the scythe, gather a 
bundle of new mown hay and lay it 
quiel'v upon the nest, and dropping 
beside it on his .ees, repeat a few mysterious 
words, whip out his “ sand rifle” (homemade whet- 
stone) and be ready to knock the bees tumbling 
into the stubble as fast as they came out. Then 
when all was quiet he would dig out the honey 
and we would eat it. 

Most country boys know a droné *“ bumble bee” 
when they see it, and know he won’t sting. Ed 
Jones onee fooled a city boy pretty badly. He 
caught a drone in his two hands, shook it about 
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and said some lingo over it, then opened his 
hands and let it sailaway. The city boy asked Ed 
if he thought he could do that. Ed said he could. 
Then the city boy slipped up and clapped his 
hands over a fine bee that was just entering a 
pumpkin blossom, but he had no more than closed 
up his hands than the bee stung him terribly. 
One should know all about the habits of the 
“bumble bees” before he tries fooling with them. 


Prize Puzzle Contest. 


For the five best lists of answers to the following 
puzzles we will give prizes, as follows: 

For the first best list we will give an AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST telescope, valued at $3.00. 

For the second best list, a Florence plush toilet 
set, valued at $2.00. 

For the third best list, six nutpicks and nuterack, 
valued at $1.50. 

For the fourth best list, scrap and card album, 
valued at $1.00. 

For the fifth best list, Relief fountain pen, val- 
ued at 75e. 

These prizes will be forwarded prepaid to those 
who send the five best lists of answers. Wedo not 
offer prizes for every list sent in, but only for the 
five best lists. Answers must be mailed on or be- 
fore the 20th of this month to “ Puzzle Editor,” 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52-54 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 





6. DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead consecrate and leave to grant. 
Behead to twist together and leave to thrive. 
Behead an agreement and leave to perform. 
Behead hasty and leave a tree. 
Behead a street and leave a neighborhood. 
7. ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





An old saying. 
8 ANAGRAM. 


Iam that ice-man. (The answer is one word.) 


9. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I traveled over the 9, 8, 5, 6, 21 roads in order to 
reach 22, 19, 23, 10 in time to meet my 29, 4, 18, 30, for 
which I think I deserve 2, 14, 24, 15, 12,10. We met 
with an accident and I went 26, 5, 25, 4, 16, 17 out of 
a window; but I made a 17, 20, 1, 13 at a 31, 1, 4, 27 
and landed in a clump of 21, 7, 28, 11, 16, 32. The 
answer is an old saying. 

10. A GREEK CROSS. 


Composed of five distinct square words as follows: 


* 
* eK #6 
* © Kk He 


Top square—A shell-fish, prevalent, the south- 
west wind, a species of barley. 

Left square—A musical instrument, an animal, 
to disturb, a cloak. 

Right square—A stiff hat, a genus of birds, flimsy, 
to watch. 

Bottom square — A species of zither, a work, a 
sharp blow, begs. 

Center square—A boat, frost, a genus of fishes, a 
drink. 


11. AN AVIARY. 


The lost was found, and my wooden leg returned. 
We, having been over the course, returned home. 
He was a hero now; he had done a brave deed. 
He put on the paeking, letting the ends lap. 
They made the hag donate half her stealings. 
The pipe was put in a mouth too big for a shark. 
First, one chattel mortgage was put on, then 
another. 
































The Piney Woods Country. 

In a general way the piney woods country may 
be bounded on the east by the Atlantic, on the 
south by a line running through Jacksonville, Fla., 
and by the Gulf of Mexico, on the west by the 
Mississippi river, and on the north by a line run- 
ning one hundred miles north of, and parallel 


with, the Gulf. It isa new-old country. The sur- 
face is undulating. and spring streams numerous. 
The swamps are confined to the bottom lands of 
the streams and to a narrow belt along the Gulf 
eoast. This vast section is yet nearly all a pine 
forest, less than one per cent being under cultiva- 
tion. In many counties deer and bears are yet 
numerous. The soil, with fertilizing, produces 
abundance of almost everything excepting small 
grains. Without fertilizing it is not worth work- 
ing. At present the most valuable crops grown 
are cabbage and Irish potatoes, the cabbage being 
planted mostly in January, and the potatoes in 
February and March. Much attention is being 
given to pear culture, and with the number of 
young orchards being started this crop will pres- 
ently rank in importance close to the cabbage and 
potato. Grape culture, also, is attended with suc- 
eess. The vegetable or fruit grower here has, of 
eourse, the advantage of putting his crops into the 
market of Northern or Western cities weeks or 
even months before the home-grown. The rail- 
roads help in their way by furnishing special cars, 
and in the season special trains. 

Though the rain fall is abundant, over sixty 
inches per annum, the dry spell sometimes comes 
at just the wrong time, and there is some little 
move toward irrigation. The facilities for irriga- 
tion are excellent, a great many small streams, all 
spring fed, with abundant fall, and large areas of 
level or slightly sloping land within reach. The 
bottom lands along all the larger streams are sub- 
ject to overflow, and are unheaithy. The pine land 
eomes in where the overflow stops, and there is no 
more healthful section anywhere than these pine 
lands. A great many Northern people come down 
to the coast country every winter for health or 
pleasure, and in the summer it is a resort for well- 
to-do residents of the cotton raising districts of the 
interior. It is not too hot in summer for outdoor 
work, and in winter there is, at least along the 
Guif, only an occasional heavy frost. The past 
winter has not stopped roses and Camellias from 
blooming right along. Land varies in price from 
$300 per acre in the market garden suburbs about 
Mobile to fifty cents in the back districts for tracts 
that have been despoiled of their timber. There 
is yet much government land subject to home- 
stead entry within a few miles of railroad. 

JUD PIERCE, Mobile Co., Alabama. 
—_ 
What Texas is Doing. 

The largest wheat farm in the United States, ex- 
eept California, is situated in the Pan-Handle of 
Texas, or what is known as West Texas. A com- 
pany of capitalists, among them some of the best 
business men of Dallas, Fort Worth and Colorado, 
have purchased 10.000 acres on the railroad ten 
miles east of Colorado. The tract lies high and 
almost perfectly level, and the soil is rich and 
deep, with hardly any timber. This flat is ten 
miles wide, extends forty miles north and south, 
all being adapted to cultivation. Twelve immense 
gang plows have been ordered for the use of this 
mammoth wheat farm. A wheat field of 10,000 
aeres in extent was hitherto unknown in Texas. 
Texas also has a mammoth orchard one mile east 
of Mineola. In seasons favorable for fruit, ear 
load after car load of strawberries are shipped to 
Chicago and the Northwest. A little later on from 
the 150-acre orchard of choice peach trees a good 
many car loads of peaches are shipped to the 
East. Still later the eighteen-acre vineyard will 
supply many car loads of the finest grapes ever 
grown. Then will come many cars of apples from 
the orchard of 150 acres or more. 

In the Brazos valley are many fields of cotton 
of 1,000 acres each, and corn fields of five hundred 
acres are common in the great State. Her annual 
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corn. There are 250,000 farms in the State, and 
$25,000,000 are invested turning out an annual 
product worth $50,000,000, and employing 20,000 men 
and women. Within her borders are 7,500,000 of 
‘attle, 4,500,000 sheep, 1,400,000 horses and mules, 
eleven canning factories turning out annually 
over 2,000,000 cans of fruit and vegetables, while 
we must look at her production of wheat, oats, 
sugar, rye barley, hay, alfalfa and other lesser 
crops, and remember she is ready to make a grand 
showing at the world’s fair at Chicago. 
ny W. L. MOORE, Denton Co., Texas. 
—_ 

Agricultural Prospects in Tennessee. 

The South is destined to become a great wool- 
producing section. With reference to other live 
stock it may be stated that the grasses of the val- 
leys are admirably adapted as fvod for cattle; the 
climate is also especially favorable, avoiding the 
extreme cold of the Northern winters and the 
extreme heat of the Southern summers; the cold- 
est I have ever known it in Tennessee was nine 
degrees below zero, the hottest was ninety-eight 
degrees above zero. The summers are long, the 
winters are short; thus, successive crops of grass 
‘an be grown, giving constant pasture. Within the 
past few weeks the largest of the Western beef- 
packing houses have located branches in Southern 
cities. A million-dollar packing house has been 
established at Nashville, and another, equally as 
large, is contemplated at Chattanooga. This will 
give a market for Southern cattle. In cereals, the 
valley lands of the South average as large a yield 
as do the prairie lands of the Middle and Western 
States, but the Southern average is uot as large as 
the Western, since there is a vast acreage of moun- 
tain land in the South which is valueless except 
for sheep raising. Fruit raising pays. Within my 
personal knowledge as high as $2,000 an acre has 
been cleared on tomatoes and $1,000 an acre on 
onions. This, of course, is much more than an 
average, but small fruits have never failed to pay 
where they have been systematically raised. Or- 
chards, however, have not always been successful ; 
peaches are very uncertain; while apples grow 
nicely, they are hard to keep, frequently rotting 
on the trees before fully ripening, even when they 
are to all appearances perfectly sound. Cabbage 
grows well but is more’ difficult to keep sound 
than at the North. Irish potatoes pay well but 
require a little closer attention than at the North. 
Sweet potatoes grow rather too large, but the crop 
pays well. Berries of all kinds thrive and pay 
handsome profits. The valleys are well watered, 
and it is seldom that a well has to be sunk over 
fifty feet, while thirty or forty feet is usually deep 
enough. In the agricultural districts school facil- 
ities are not so good as those of the North, but the 
towns are pretty well supplied with free graded 
schools. As a rule the country schools only hold 
four or five months in the year. It is not difficult, 
however, to obtain good teachers, and the State 
has a special school tax, hence this is a, trouble 
which each neighborhood can to a large extent 
regulate for itself. 

FRANK L. WELLS, Hamilton Co., Tenn. 
—— 


The Cow of New Mexico and How She is 
Milked. 


It may seem strange to Eastern people that milk 
and butter are so little used on the great cattle 
ranches of the West and Southwest where thou- 
sands of cattle may be seen any day in the week. 
But when we consider that these cattle run at 
large, living on the natural hay of the plains, 
that they are half wild and are difficult to man- 
age, no one will wonder that milk and butter 
are regarded as unnecessary luxuries. As an ex- 
ample: I recently witnessed a ranchman and his 
family milking a bunch of these range cows. It 
was in the Gaudalupe mountains in Southern New 
Mexico, almost on the Texas border. The man was 
a moderately well-to-do ranchman with afew hun- 
dred head of cattle and a fair range in a most beau- 
tiful spot, well up in those rugged mountains. Both 
he and his wife were good types of the Western 
people. They entertained me for several days, and 
did it well, as all people of that section do; and, as 
is usual, when I left refused to allow me to pay 
them anything. I cannot testify too strongly to 
the honesty and generosity of the ranchman of the 
Southwest. 

When I arrived at their house the entire family 
was assembled about the corral in a state of in- 
tense excitement and bustle. From the corral a 











constant bellowing issued forth and circling 
around it in mad career were about a dozen cows, 
followed by the whole family. As I rode up the 
performance temporarily ceased, and, while the 
other members of the family stared at me, the 
ranchman saluted me with the conventional 
“Howdy, stranger; won’t you get down ?” 

I got down and the family resumed their work. 
I had interrupted them in corraling the cows. The 
corral was divided into two parts, in one of which 
the cows were shut, and in the other a dozen very 
young calves, the source of the bellowing which 
still continued. The cattle had been out feeding 
Since morning and the calves had been temporarily 
weaned during that time. Their bellowing resulted 
from hunger. 

The milking was a rather exciting scene. Each 
cow had to be lassved and tied horn and foot and 
even then the milker was in consider’ le danger. 
The children lassoed and tied the cows, and I was 
surprised to see the dexterity of the little fellows, 
each of whom was under twelve years of age. The 
wife was even more dexterous than the husband in 
milking the unruly animals, and she seemed to 
have a soothing effeet upon them. 

Finally the milking was done and the gates 
opened, and in rushed the calves, and then such a 
scene! They must have been nearly starved. 
Sometimes two would go to the same cow, but she 
would stand none of that, and both would be 
driven away. The calves were so hungry that 
they did not always stop to seek out their own 
mother, though some went from cow to cow until 
they come to their own place. In less than three 
minutes all was quiet, the cows chewing away 
contentedly at their cuds and the calves sucking 
vigorously at the nearly empty teats in the vain 
effort to satisfy their hunger. There was little 
fear of their gorging themselves. 

This surely was milking under difficulties, and 
the total product of all that work in milking 
twelve or thirteen cows was less than a gallon of 
milk! No wonder that most of the bachelor ranech- 
men use canned condensed milk, or go without 
altogether, which is more frequently the case. 

T. RALPH, Dona Ana Co., N. M. 
~<a -— 
Good Prices for Virginia Tobacco. 

Our farmers are better off this year than they 
have been for many years. This is on account of 
tobaceo selling so well—most of them had a good 
crop of that article on hand. It is a hard thing to 
see people go down the hill year after year in spite 
of all their scuffling. A good tobacco market is the 
only thing that can save “our people,” for it is 
about the only thing they understand. This is 
decidedly a fine country. The clearings that have 
been for many years in cultivation are to some 
extent worn out, but away from the railroads 
clearings become seareer and better, and the coun- 
try abounds in fine forests, wild turkeys and some 
deer. Two gentlemen from New York were here 
with me on a hunting party a few months ago. 
After shooting a profusion of * quails” (partridges 
we call them), they had a general view of the 
country, and were enraptured with the Virginia 
scenery. For a laboring man this is, in my esti- 
mation, the poorest section in the world just now, 
for we have, compared to the small demand for 
labor great numbers of colored people who work 
for little; but for a man of some -apital this 
country cannot be excelled. When I came here 
the second time in 1876 I bought one of the poorest 
pieces of land in the country. This was a foolish 
step, but I stuck to the land and improved it, and 
now I have several fields that yield fifty bushels 
of wheat to the acre. 

W. STAPELKAMP, Amelia Co., Va. 


—_ 
Beef Cattle Prospects. 


Those persons who are counting on better prices 
for their cattle in the near future, owing to tlie de- 
crease in the output of range cattle, are likely to 
be disappointed. The great wave of immigration 
that flowed into the range country some five years 
ago has been ebbing ever since. Now there is 
scarcely one of every hundred left. The attempt 
to make money by farming without either capital 
or labor has resulted in failure. This immigration 
had the effect of breaking up most of the big cattle 
companies. Since the settlers left, the cattle are 
increasing very rapidly in the western third of 
Kansas and Nebraska, Eastern Colorado, New 
Mexico, Panhandle Texas, and “No Man’s Land;” 
a very large area capable of producing an immense 
amount of beef at small cost. 

a At present the business is mostly in the hands of 
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persons who were formerly in the employ of the 
companies, and settlers who were able to adapt 
themselves to their surroundings. The herds 
number from fifty to five hundred head each. The 
sales are small now, for all females are kept for 
breeding. When these vast ranges become well 
stocked the output of beef will be very large. It is 
to be hoped that for the benefit of the cattle-raiser 
there may be causes at work that will increase the 
price of beef cattle, so confidently predicted, but a 
dearth of range cattle is not likely to be one of 
2aUses. 

W. V. JACKSON, Comanche Co., Kan. 

— —— 
Picturesque Vermont. 
Vermont, the Green Mountain State, has 

more picturesque bits than are found at the en- 
trances of her quaint covered bridges. These are 
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A VERMONT FARM HOME. 


all the more precious to the artist because the 
touch of time, railroad fires, and the vandal hand 
of the tramp are all combined to make them 
gradually a thing of the past. As they slowly dis- 
appear they are replaced by stronger struetures of 
modern design. The engineer is interested in 
them because in their day they were undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory structures, both from an 
economic and an engineering point of view, that 
could have been devised. 

In examining their details one is struek by the 
economy of material, its admirable disposition, 
and the strength and durability obtained by the 
simplest means. The bridge shown in the engray 
ing, with its characteristic notice of a $2.00 fine, 
which is always disregarded, is situated in the 
village of North Ferrisburgh. It is three or four 
miles east of Lake Champlain, and about midway 
between the old city of Vergennes and beautiful 
Burlington. The bridge suggests the reason for 
the village. In times past Vermont was a manu- 
facturing State, and given a water power a village 
was certain to grow up around it. The water 
power determined the location of North Ferris- 
burgh, and the bridge crosses the stream just 
above the “lower dam.” A steep hill leads down 
to it, and from the other end one gets in the pic- 
ture a glimpse of the pretty, level street that 
stretches away from the other end. The side 
trusses of the bridge are of the lattice pattern. 
This lattice is of white pine plank twelve inches 
wide and fourinehes thick. The openings between 
the planks are two feet square. At each intersec- 
tion there are two wooden pins, carefully turned, 
about three inches in diameter. Pine beams at the 
bottom twelve inches square, and others of the 
same size at the top are used for carrying the floor 
and supporting the cross trusses. Examination 








fails to show a dozen pounds of iron except the 
nails to hold the covering boards and shingles in 
place. In the days when lumber was cheap and 
abundant, what construction could have been 
cheaper or better for the purpose? The weight 
which these bridges carry is surprising, and the 
way in which carriages pass with the horses trot- 
ting sharply, in spite of the fine, is something 
which makes one respect not only the bridge but 
the workmen who in the olden time built so hon- 
estly and wisely. 

Just up the hill from the bridge is the farmhouse 
illustrated in the upper engraving. Its wide and 
long veranda commands the entrance to the bridge. 
Trees and plants make the yard a glory in sum- 
mer, and in winter the same plants make the wide, 
low rooms almost tropical with their brilliancy. 
Years ago the owner had a woolen mill on the 
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y came in as usual. Then the cheese facto- 
ries did not pay. They shut up right and left. 
Vermont was evidently getting left by reason of 
the broad wheat fields of the West. Our jolly 
friend, however, had no idea of selling out and 
leaving the picturesque home. So along the inter- 
yale land he planted strawberries, and from the 
best of truits he made money for several years. 
But the increase in the cost of labor, the running 
out of the plants, and competition drove him out of 
the strawberry culture. There are other things 
that will grow out of the ground besides strawber- 
ries, and that people are willing to pay for. Sosome 
acres on the hillside were planted with blackber- 
ries of various kinds. Though the source of supply 
has several times changed, the stream of dollars 
has steadily flowed into the pleasant veranda- 
shaded house. 

This is not only a typical Vermont house, but the 
ease well illustrates that of hundreds of farmers, 
manufacturers, and others in the State. It is, in 
fact, a type of the State itself. The keynote is the 
ability and will to be profitably industrious. The 
industry changes with the varying conditions of 
the markets, of manufacturing, and of agriculture 
and commerce. The work, however, goes on. The 
State is constantly producing that which it can dis- 
pose of ata profit, and its hillsides are covered with 
pleasant homes. The ability to think and do makes 
the Vermont farm, in spite of Western competition, 
a safe six per cent investment. 
W. E. PARTRIDGE, Addison Co., Vt. 

ve 


Treeless Dakota. 

This term of reproach is sometimes applied to 
our fair prairies, but it will soon become obsolete. 
Naturally there is no timber except in the valleys 
of the Missouri, James, Cheyenne, and Red rivers, 
for our prairies are “high and dry,” but tree 
claims are beginning to dot the landscape. There 
are many mistakes and failures made, but we are 
learning what is best adapted to our climate. Cot- 
tonwoods are the favorites for tree claims. Box 
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A PICTURESQUE VERMONT BRIDGE. 


elders are used to some extent, but are 


J Then the steam 
engine could not compete with the water-wheel. 
The stream, of regular flow from thickly wooded 
mountain slopes, was a good servant. Transporta- 
tion was by water, and the manufacturing flour- 
ished. When the watershed was stripped the 
stream became an idle succession of pools in sum- 
mer. Railways brought the great water powers 
near to every market, and took the wool from far 
and near. The profit became small, and when at 
last the well-built mill was burned it was never 
rebuilt. A dozen old wooden pulleys saved from 
the fire are all that remain of the ingenious ma- 
chinery which was, according to the fashion of the 
time, built onthe spot. . 

But did ruin stalk in at the door? By no means. 
Vermonters are not so easily discouraged. Then 
came atime when farming paid. Sothe farm was 
worked, milk was taken to the cheese factory, and 


stream a hundred yards away. 





too shrub- 
like in their growth. Russian poplars and willows 


are being tried. 
2. et 


Damming the Nile. 

The Egyptian Department of Public Works, at 
Cairo, is actually engaged on the question of stor- 
age reservoirs. Since the completion of the bar- 
rage the Nile has ceased to flow into the Mediter- 
ranean for three months in the year. Mr. Will- 
eoeks has examined the whole valley of the Nile, 
from Cairo to Assonah, and reports that no water 
2an be stored to the north of the First Cataract. 
He has designed a dam, which might be built at 
Philo, but, unfortunately, this would only give 
one-third of the quantity of water required and, 
besides costing $3,750,000, involves the destruction 
of the well-known ruins at Philoe, which would be 
wholly submerged. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 
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An Authority in Agricultural Chemistry. 


Professor G. C. Caldwell was born in Framing- 

ham, Mass., in 1834, and spent his boyhood upon 
his father’s farm. He received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science from Harvard College in 1855, and 
that of Doctor of Philosophy, at Goettingen, Ger- 
many, in 1858. Dr. Caldwell began his successful 
sareer as a teacher of agricultural chemistry in 
1863, when he left his position in the United States 
Sanitary Commission for four weeks to lecture at 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural College. Dr. Evan 
Pugh. then president, while chumming with Mr. 
Caldwell in Germany, in 1857, awaked in his subse- 
quent associate a deep and abiding interest in the 
subject to which Professor Caldwell has devoted 
his life. In 1864, after the death of Doctor Pugh, 
Professor Caldwell returned to the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural College and assumed the whole charge 
of the chemistry. Four years after he accepted 
the professorship of agricultural and analytical 
chemistry in Cornell University, a position he still 
holds with marked ability. Soon following this 
appointment Dr. Caldwell published his work 
on “ Agricultural Chemical Analysis,” the first to 
appear upon that subject in this country. He is a 
member of many scientific associations, was one 
of the founders of the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Agricultural Science, in 1880, has taken a 
prominent part in the work of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists in unifying and per- 
fecting methods of analyses of fertilizers and feed- 
ing stuffs, and is the present president of the 
society. He was a leader in originating the ex- 
periment station at Cornell University, in 1879. 
Dr. Caldwell has been a constant and welcome 
lecturer before many agricultural and horticul- 
tural associations and elubs, as the American 
Dairyman’s Association, the Western New York 
and the Massachusetts Horticultural societies, El- 
mira and the Syracuse Farmers’ clubs, ete. He has 
been active in the farmers’ institutes from their 
inception, and the remarkable success of this 
method of education for farmers is largely due to 
his efforts. Aside from the vast amount of excel- 
ient work as briefly sketched above, Dr. Caldwell 
has been a frequent writer for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and other periodicais. 

It is interesting to note that the early days of 
this preéminently useful man in agricultural sci- 
ence were spent upon the farm. He was a farmer 
when a young man, and learned thoroughly the 
ordinary operations of the farm, so that in teach- 
ing agricultural students, in addressing farmers’ 
meetings, or writing for the press, he was able to 
speak or write from a most valuable experience. 
Among many other lessons it is gathered from his 
life that a seemingly small matter may decide 
questions of great moment. It was the reading of 
a translation of Stoeckhardt’s Chemical Field Lec- 
tures that first turned Dr. Caldwell’s interested 
attention toward agricultural chemistry, while he 
was helping his father carry on his Massachusetts 
farm. Atthat time Steeckhardt was one of the lead- 
ing agricultural chemists of Germany. Soon after 
this a special interest in general chemistry began 
in the study of another work by the same author. 


The will and the way were provided, and to-day - 


we have in Dr. Caldwell one of the world’s leading 
students and exponents of chemistry as applied to 
agriculture. 


Gleanings from the Bulletins, 


GEORGIA, No. 11, pages 46. In the nitrogen ex- 
periments with cotton it was found that the soil is 
deficient in both phosphorie acid and potash, and 
neither of these when used alone gave as good 
results as when combined; that soil also requires 
nitrogen in order to produce a good yield of cotton, 
but nitrogen alone produces little or no effect. 
Stable manure and cotton seed composted with 
superphosphate and muriate of potash are strong- 
ly reeommended. Cotton is not as particular from 
what source its nitrogen comes, but prefers it in 
organic form or as nitrate rather than sulphate of 
ammonia. It responds quickly to the nitrogen 
manures. The topping of cotton materially affects 
the yield when done during July, there is always 
an injury. The old notion, that plants topped by 
the bite of a mule increase the fruitfulness, may 
be ill-founded. Experiments show that the yield 
is in favor of shallow culture over deep tillage, 
while the expense is much less. Cotton in drills 
3} by 19 inches gave 590 pounds of lint per acre, 
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while that in hills 3} by 3} feet yielded only 508 
pounds, or a large percentage in favor of the drills. 
With sweet potatoes the yield is governed by the 
amount of potash in the fertilizer and a brand 
with eight per cent phosphoric acid, three of am- 
monia, and ten of potash was most effective. With 
tomatoes nitrogen alone gave no increase, but the 
minerals produced a marked increase; nitrogen 
with the minerals gave a gain over the minerals 
alone. Earliness is in proportion to the effective- 
ness of the fertilizer. 

KANSAS, No. 14, pages 14. Experiments upon the 
winter protection of peach trees have proved fairly 
successful. The method consists in developing a 
suitable head to the tree by removing wide spread- 
ing branches. cutting off some of the roots, re- 
moving the earth from one side of the base of the 
tree, and laying the tree down and covering it 
with old hay. As a result last year there was a 
fine crop of fruit upon the treated trees, while 
from others the fruitage was light. The cost of 
putting down the trees is about twenty cents each, 
and a net return of a dollar and a half. The bulk 
of the bulletin is occupied with a report of tests 
made with sixty-four varieties of American grapes. 
As the experiments have been carried on for only 
two years, no conclusions are presented. 

MASSACHUSETTS (Hatch), No. 12, pages 32. The 
life history of several insects is given, among 
which are treated the bud moth, spittle insects, 
squash bug, pea weevil, bean weevil, May beetle, 
plum curculio, onion maggot, cabbage butterfly, 
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tent caterpillar, and codlin moth. Each species is 
shown by engravings, and methods of treatment 
are fully given, thus putting in convenient form a 
large amount of information. 


MASSACHUSETTS (State), No. 39, pages 12. The 
methods of treating fungous diseases are given in 
full. There is a hygienic treatment of plants not 
to be overlooked, and this ineludes the cleaning 
up of rubbish from the ground and burning it, 
thus destroying multitudes of spores. Methods of 
preparing fungicides are given, with the cost of 
each, and the most improved implements for spray- 
ing are also treated in full. 


MICHIGAN, No. 70, pages 42. In this is a lengthy 
report of results with testing several lines of gar- 
den vegetables. From the elaborate tests of differ- 
ent parts of the potato as seed it is concluded 
that it is well.not to use the stem end, as the eyes 
are weak and poorly developed. By cutting the 
seed lengthwise the ends may be used in connec- 
tion with eyes near the middle of the tuber. It 
was also found that single eyes, and quarters may 
be placed in drills from a foot to fifteen inches 
apart with good results; when halves are used the 
distance may be increased to two feet, and with 
whole tubers two anda half feet. About twenty 
bushels of seed are required per acre. A whole 
small potato is not so good as a half of one twice 
as large. The planting of small potatoes should 
not be kept up from year to year. The greatest 
yield was with seed planted one inch deep. 


MISSISSIPPI, No. 14, pages 42. Many injurious 








insects receive attention, including pea and bean 
weevils, cucumber beetles, peach borer, ox warble, 
plum curculio, codlin moth, with no lack of treat- 
ment of the same with insecticides, including a 
full exposition of spraying pumps and other appa- 
ratus. The leading subject.is the serew worm. 
long known in South America for its attacks upon 
man, and is a serious enemy to animals in the 
South. The eggs are laid by the mature fly in any 
wounds of the victim or natural openings. If the 
attacked animals are left untreated they lose flesh 
and may die of blood poisoning. When the worm 
is abundant, animals should be frequently exam- 
ined; the treatment depends upon the character 
of the wound, chloroform being preferred for fresh 
wounds, and carbolic acid for o:d ones. As the eggs 
are laid in dead flesh and decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, all such should be burned or buried. Cold 
winters destroy many of the worms and, therefore, 
the pest is at its worst after a warm winter. 
OREGON, No. 10, pages 34. This bulletin gives 
the results of experiments to demonstrate the 
utility of combining a fungicide with an insecti- 
cide. The apple tree was the subject and the cod- 
lin moth, and the seab, the insect, and fungous 
enemy respectively. Arsenic was used for the 
insect, and sulphide of soda for the fungus. The 
Paris green saves nearly all the fruit, and the fun- 
gicide keeps off the scab. Twenty-five days may 
elapse between sprayings if the weather is favor- 
able. Whale-oil soap mixed with the two sub- 
stances helps in causing them to adhere. All 
wormy apples should be removed from beneath 
the trees and destroyed. The main point now is 
to find how few sprayings will suffice. A large 
number of the most improved spraying machines 
are illustrated. The second part of the bulletin 
considers the hop louse which is prevailing in Ore- 
gon. The life history, with engravings is pre- 
sented in full, As these lice live in one period of 
their life upon plum trees it is important to 
destroy all such near hop yards. The infected 
ones should be burned at once after picking time, 
before the winged females fly to the plum trees. 


OREGON, No. 8, pages 18. A very extended list 
of wheats has been tested by the station, and with 
all such important work it is impossible to draw 
conclusions until the tests have been carried on 
for more than a single season. The first object 
was to discover, if possible, some sorts that would 
be more profitable than those heretofore grown in 
Oregon; and secondly, to determine the effect of 
change of soil and climate upon the character of 
the product. Thus far in no case has the intro- 
duced wheat deteriorated, and frequently there 
has been a marked improvement. A French wheat, 
for example, after two years can scarcely be 
classed with the original. Many dark wheats 
from the East have become light colored. Dark 
amber wheats tend to become of a light amber 
eolor. The experiments point toward the fact 
that excessive pulverization of the seed bed is not 
an advantage. Spring wheats of other localities 
may be sown here in the fall. Martin’s amber is 
one sort that has done well in Oregon. Two sorts 
originating from hybridizing wheat and rye are 
very hardy. At the end of another season samples 
of the better sorts will be distributed for a more 
extended trial among the farmers. The tests with 
flax, while not flattering, indicate that this crop 
may be grown with profit. 


RHODE ISLAND, No. 9, pages 24. Very few sta- 
tions are experimenting with bees, therefore this 
bulletin treats of subjects of more than local inter- 
est. Under artificial heat it is shown that the 
average temperature of the cluster at night is no 
higher than when no heat had been used. Artifi- 
cial heat increased the rearing of brood, and a 
much larger amount of honey is secured. If ex- 
tracted honey is the object and no increase in the 
number of colonies is desired, doubling will give 
the best results. Carniolan bees may be of value 
for quickly building up a large apiary, but for 
judicious crossing, the bee-keeper is advised to 
use American Italians in the production of ex- 
tracted honey. For finest comb honey the com- 
mon black bees, or blacks crossed with Italians 
are the best. Foul brood is due to a minute vege- 
table organism, Bacillus alvei, and is transmitted 
to healthy colonies by inoculation. In its worst 
stages not only should the comb be destroyed, the 
hives disinfected, and bees confined for several 
days without comb, but forced to feed upon medi- 
cated syrup. Great care should be taken in buy- 
ing bees. Frame hives are better than box hives,,. 
and should entirely supersede them. 
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FARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


The subscription to Gen. Booth’s “Darkest Eng- 
Janda” fund has reached upwards of $530,000. 

The cultivation of tobaceo in British North Bor- 
neo is rapidly increasing. The output for last 
year was a million and a half pounds. 

French parents possessing seven or more chil- 
dren have certain exemptions from taxation. In 
France there are 150,000 families so exempted. 

A dog show of unprecedented dimensions was 
recently held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton, England; the entries numbered more than 
2,500 and the value of the prizes exceeded $10,000. 

Near Milan, Italy, 22,000 acres of land, irrigated 
with water from the city sewers, are yielding crops 
of from eight to ten tons of hay as a rule, while oc- 
easionally some separate meadows will yield even 
larger amounts. 

A Glasgow, Seotland, milk seller was recently 
fined twenty-five dollars, with the alternative of 
thirty days’ imprisonment, for having sold a quan- 
tity of sweet milk which contained 56 per cent of 
added skim milk. 

On account of the mildness of the winter in 
Scotland, where the weather has been in marked 
contrast to that of England, the spring exhibition, 
of the Caledonian Horticultural Society was one 
of the finest on record. 

The rape seed acreage of the Punjab, India, is 
411,200 acres, being 113,200 acres in exeess of last 
year. The crop is expected to be a very good one. 
The wheat area this year is 7,234,200 acres, or 1,011,- 
300 more than last year. 

At the general meeting of the Sehleswig-Hol- 
stein Dairy Association, Herr Biernatzki proposed 
to form provincial associations for the revision of 
dairy associations. A commission was then formed 
to take the matter in hand. 

According to present indications the coffee crop 
of Brazil for 1891-92 will be, at the minimum, 4,500,- 
000 to 5,000,000 bags, but.in view of the present dis- 
organization of agricultural labor not more than 
4,000,000 bags can be counted upon for export. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby, an extensive land 
owner in North Wales, has returned his leasehold- 
ers half their ground rents, and the tenant-farmers 
10 per cent on their rentals. It might be well if 
some others would show the same consideration. 


The Austrian grain growers, through the official 
report of the Vienna Agricultural Congress, de- 
elare and complain that “the grain exporting 
capacity of Russia and extra European countries 
is the source of a calamity affecting the whole of 
Central Europe. 

The utilization of peat as a substitute for coal is 
engaging the attention of the Irish Industrial 
League. A new process is described by which wet 
peat can be converted in twenty minutes into a 
fuel as hard and dense as the best coal, at a cost 
of $1.25 per ton. 

Dr. Anton Sticker, of Cologne, Germany says that 
by the use of Dr. Koch’s lymph on cows there is no 
doubt but what the diagnosis of the disease may be 
ascertained if they have tuberculosis, making it 
easy to eradicate among animals since it can at 
once be detected. 

One of the first projects to be presented to the 
new Italian Parliament will be the scheme of home 
colonization worked out by Signor Fortis, ex- 
Under Secretary of State. There are in Italy about 
11,200,000 acres of uncultivated land, of which 800,- 
000 are susceptible of cultivation. 

The exports of flaxseed from Argentina are 40,000 
to 80,000 tons per annum, half of it going to Great 
Britain and twenty per cent to the United States. 
Our own country imported 97,212 tons in 1890, and 
exported only 1,960 tons. The crop is not specially 
popular, though in good seasons is quite profitable. 

To encourage the breeding of Shropshire sheep 
in Ireland, the Shropshire Breeders’ Association 
have offered the County Cork Agricultural Society, 
for their show this year, a prize of twenty-five 
dollars for the best Shropshire ram of any age 
shown by an exhibitor whose holding is in Ireland. 

Venezuela may prohibit the importation of lard, 
as the adulterated stuff imported from the United 
States is said to be one cause of typhoid fever. 
Consul Plumacher adds that “ American so-called 
butter is notorious in Venezuela for its absolute 
worthlessness. Kerosene is also an American 
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use.”” He emphasizes the shortsighted policy of 
exporters shipping inferior and even dangerous 
products. 

On the estate of Baron Wodianer, in Swandau. 
Hungary, recently a pack of wolves attacked and 
killed over twenty laborers, the unfortunate men 
being completely devoured, with the exception of 
their feet and boots. A hunting party has been 
organized to endeavor to exterminate the wolves 

A meeting was recently held at Halle, Germany, 
for the formation of an association for improving 
the condition of agricultural laborers and combat- 
ing social democracy. Eight hundred land owners 
of the province have joined the association and let- 
ters of approval have been received from all parts 
of Germany. 

South Australia has recently been visited by a 
plague of locusts, which have caused great dam- 
age in parts of the colony. Near Guorn the locusts 
were so numerous that they stopped a train. The 
insects covered the track for some distance and 
the train could not proceed until the rails had 
been sanded. 

Among the many formidable weeds with which 
the New Zealand farmer has to contend, perhaps 
that thistle familiar to Americans under the 
names of California, Canada, and Corn thistle is 
the most difficult to eradicate. In fact, our New 
Zealand friends are having the same experience 
with the Canada thistle that we are. 

The cost of the vast Trans-Siberian railway, 
which Russia is about to begin, is estimated at 
$375,000,000. Russian commerce with China is esti- 
mated at $12,000,000 annually, and will, by means 
of this railway, receive considerable impetus; and 
Russia also hopes to develop a large commerce 
with Japan, and the French, Spanish and Dutch 
colonies of Oceanica. 

The imports of Victoria, Australia, amount to 
$115,000,000 in value annually, coming principally 
from England, New South Wales and the United 
States. The latter country furnishes about $5,000,- 
000 a year, mainly preserved fish, furniture, hard- 
ware, kerosene oil, timber and todaceco. Victoria 
imports one-third as much tobacco from us as she 
takes from Great Britain. 

There is some talk of Russia attempting the cul- 
tivation of tea on the shores of the Black Sea. As 
a preliminary step to the breaking down of the 
monopoly enjoyed by the Chinese and other mer- 
chants, a Russian agent has been established in 
Ceylon for the purchase of Indian teas, dried and 
rolled by machinery, instead of by the primitive 
and unclean methods prevailing in China. 

The French authorities have withdrawn the 
prohibition on Russian sheep which has been in 
force since 1883. Sheep will now be admitted from 
various Black Sea ports under strict veterinary 
inspection. Previous to 1883 France formed an 
important outlet for Russian mutton, and it is 
stated that, although the new order only came 
into force about the new year, considerable num- 
bers of sheep are already being sent from Russia 
into France. 

At the London Hospital, England, a young woman 
recently died from anthrax. She was a hair sorter 
employed in sorting black and white cows’ hair 
from colored. Post-mortem examination showed 
an ulcer at the lower end of the small intestine, 
and that the swelling was the result of anthrax, 
commonly called “‘ wool-sorters’ disease.”’ It was 
a cattle disease, and persons working at hides or 
hair would be in danger of being infected with the 
anthrax bacillus. 

Prof. Brown, of the Longenong Agricultural Col- 
lege, is calling the attention of the Western Aus- 
tralia colonists to the necessity for taking imme- 
diate steps to conserve and develop the natural 
forests of the colony. He estimates that the for- 
ests of Western Australia are of more value than 
those of any other Australian colony, and states 
that, after allowing the widest margin for over- 
estimate, quite $500,000,000 worth of forest crops 
are ready for market. 

Large quantities of butter have been exported 
from the United States to the French West Indies, 
but Canadian officials are now making strenuous 
efforts to obtain this trade. The duties on butter 
have been increased to fifteen frances per one hun- 
dred kilograms, in addition to which there is a 
local duty of three franes per one hundred kilo- 
grams, or a total of about one and é6ne-half cents 
per pound. The duty on imitation butter is forty 
francs. 

A ease tried,in Seotland under the British “Ag- 
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ricultural Holdings Act,’ has just’ been decided, 
after protracted litigation. It seems that an out- 
going tenant claimed $4,850 from his landlord on 
account of unexhausted improvements, while the 
landlord claimed over $7,000 for dilapidations. 
Five well known valuers or appraisers gave evi- 
dence, and finally the case was referred to an arpi- 
trator, who has granted $1,525 to the tenant for his 
improvements and $125 to the landlord on account 
of dilapidations. The case excited intense inter- 
est among Scottish tenants and landlords. 

A landed proprietor of England, Lord Wantage, 
has distributed as a bonus to about one hundred 
of his farm laborers a portion of his profits after 
paying estimated reit and interest on the capital 
employed. He has for several seasons treated the 
men on his home farm in this liberal manner, and 
as above he has now extended the bonus to laborers 
on outlying farms. The total extent of the farms 
is about 8,000 acres, and the men to whom the pay- 
ment has been made are those who have been 
employed for two years and upward and who have 
been of good conduct. Surely this is genuine 
philanthropy! 

In these days of mammoth stakes it may be 
interesting to note that among the rich prizes com- 
peted for on the English and American turf the 
following take precedence: The Futurity Stakes 
won by Potomac (a son of St. Blaise) at Coney 
Island in August last. worth to the winner $67,950; 
Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park, won by Ayrshire 
last year, $55,825; Prince of Wales Stakes at Lei- 
cester in 1889, won by Donovan, $55,000; Laneashir 
Plate, at Manchester, won by Seabreeze in 18% 
$51,110, and by Donovan in 1889, $50,655; the Eclipse 
Stakes in 1886 and in 1888 were each year worth 
$50,000 to the winner. 

Small farms are the rule in Sweden, and the 
Swedish peasant usually owns the soil he tills. 
Over two-thirds of the farms are between five and 
fifty acres in extent, and more than twenty-three 
per cent are little homesteads of less than five 
acres. Oats is the great staple crop, and is largely 
exported, rye and barley being chiefly used for 
home consumption, especially rye. Young pigs 
are sold for high prices in England, and sides of 
American pork bought at cheap rates. Rye ripens 
up to sixty-nine degrees north latitude, and barley 
and oats up to seventy degrees, or on a parallel 
above the mouth of Hudson Bay. 


The Swiss Butchers’ Association made the ex- 
periment of importing 110 Chicago beeves via 
Antwerp, which reached Zurich within less than 
three weeks from New York. The round price 
paid at Antwerp was about seven cents per 
English pound. The meat retailed promptly at 
good prices. The association believes that Ameri- 
can beef can be delivered at the principal cities at. 
from one to two cents less per pound than the 
native Swiss beef can. The association’s agent is 
C. Messing, 50 Lavater strasse, Enge, Zurich, Switz- 
erland. That country is also a heavy consumer of 
American cotton, lard, leather, oil, salted meat 
and tobacco. 

Farm laborers get an average of $225 a year with 
food and lodging in New South Wales, or nearly 
twice as much as was paid thirty years ago. 
Female servants get $165 per year, and mechanics 
$2.40 per day. The wholesale prices of food in New 
South Wales for 1889 averaged, for bran twenty- 
one cents per bushel; potatoes, $32 per ton; onions, 
$95 per ton; butter, twenty-five cents per pound; 
cheese, thirteen cents; eggs, thirty-one cents; 
bacon, fifteen cents; ham, twenty cents; honey, 
eight cents; hay, $20 to $26 per ton; straw, $17, 
maize, seventy-eight cents per bushel; oats, 
seventy-five cents; barley, seventy-eight cents; 
wheat, seventy-eight cents to $1.20, as to quality. 
California wheat sold at $1 to $1.14 per bushel 
during the year. American workmen in Sydney 
state that the cost of living is fully thirty per cent 
higher than in the United States, house rent 
twenty per cent more, wheat bread fifty per cent 
dearer than in San Francisco, and fruit too costly 
to be used, ‘in spite of its being a free port.’ 
Freight rates are also much higher than in this 
country, although the railways are owned and 
controlled by the government, the freight on bacon 
and grain being more than ten times higher. One- 
half of the men employed in industry in New 
South Wales work for the government. Yet one 
of the greatest strikes the labor world has ever 
seen has occurred in New South Wales. The 
practical application of the nationalistic idea has 
not realized the hopes of its advocates in New 
South Wales. 
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Pruning Hedges.—D. B., Vineland, N. J.: As a 
rule all evergreen hedges should be pruned in 
early spring before the buds push into growth. 
But if the plants are growing too vigorously and 
you wish to check them, prune later on after the 
new shoots are two or three inches long. Early 
pruning promotes growth and late pruning checks 
it. The same being true with all kinds of hardy 
trees and shrubs. 





Money for Experiments. — Financial statistics 
of the agricultural experiment stations in the 
United States, as finally computed for the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for 1890, show the fol- 
lowing aggregates: The station revenues for 1890 
amounted to $973,146, of Which $652,500 was received 
from the United States; $226,573 from States; 
$5,000 from local communities; $10,123 from indi- 
viduals; $38,007 from fees for analyses of fertiliz- 
ers, etc.; $33,974 from sales of farm produce; and 
$6,467 from miscellaneous sources. if we add to 
this the United States appropriation for experi- 
ment station divisions of the department of agri- 
eulture, $15,000, we have a grand total of $988,- 
146 (about 200,000 pounds sterling) as the income 
of the experiment station system in this country 
last year. This is an increase of about $150,000 over 
the amount reported for 1889. “It is especially 
encouraging to observe that the appropriations by 
the several States have materially increased, 
showing that they appreciate the desirability of 
co-operating with the general government in pro- 
moting the interests of this great enterprise in 
behalf of agriculture.” 





White Pine Saw Fly.—Subscriber, Paterson, N. 
J.: The small worms which attacked the pine tree 
in your garden last summer, stripping them of 
their leaves, were no doubt the pine-tree slug, the 
larve of a fly known to entomologists as Laphyrus 
Abbotii. These worms will probably appear again 
this year during the month of June, and if not 
destroyed may spread widely and destroy many 
of the pine trees in your neighborhood. These 
slugs or worms may be readily destroyed by dust- 
ing the foliage of the trees with Paris green pre- 
pared and mixed as usual for applying to potatoes 
for killing the Colorado beetle. 





The Mexican Apple.—J. Justin, Fulton Co., Ga.: 
The fruit known by the common name of Mexican 
apple, and botanically as Casimiroa edulis, is pro- 
duced by a moderate sized evergreen tree, native 
of Mexico, where it is found wild as well as culti- 
vated in gardens. The fruitis of a greenish yellow 
color when ripe, and has a delicious, melting flesh 
of the flavor of aripe peach. It is quite probable 
that this Mexican fruit would thrive in the more 
southern States, but whether in Georgia or not we 
eannot say, still, it is worth trying. It may be 
that some of our enterprising nurserymen of the 
South have already tested this fruit and will give 
us their experience in its cultivation for the ben- 
efit of our readers. 

Lehigh Coal.—D. B. T., Lehigh Co., Pa. You 
will need to be in haste if you desire to get upa 
demonstration on the centennial of the discovery 
of anthracite coal on the Lehigh, for it was dis- 
covered there by Philip Ginter in 1791. Eleven 
years later, or in 1802, Robert Morris, of Philadel- 
phia, formed a company and purchased 6000 acres 
of the property on which Ginter discovered the 
coal, but it was many years before the said com- 
pany could find sale for their coal, in fact, it never 
did sell much coal, and the members became so 
disheartened that they leased the 6000 acres for 
twenty years at an annual rental of one ear of 
corn. Itis only within the past half century that 
Pennsylvania coal has become an article of great 
commercial importance. 





Fertilizers for Plants in Pots.—V. R. Carr, Erie 
Co., N. ¥., writes us: “You advise mixing one 
tablespoonful of superphosphate to a bushel of the 
soil used for potting plants. Is not thisa mistake 


of the printer? Such a small quantity could dono 








good.” We have had considerable experience in 
the use of fertilizers for many years, and do not 
recollect an instance where we injured plants 
when we attended to the application ourselves. 
But we frequently get letters from our readers 
complaining that the fertilizers do harm. And it is 
for this reason that we purposely recommended a 
tablespoonful to a bushel of soil. We frequently 
use double or treble this quantity. But if we had 
said three tablespoonfuls to a bushel many people 
would have doubled or trebled the amount, and 
damage would have followed. Four hundred 
pounds of superphosphate per acre is an abundant 
dressing for most crops. In an acre of soil a foot 
deep there are 43,560 cubie feet. If in six inches of 
soil there are 20,000 bushels per acre, then an ounce 
or tablespoonful of superphosphate to each bushel 
of soil would be at the rate of 1,250 pounds per acre. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the quantity we rec- 
ommended was not so very small as it appears. 





Root Pruning.—Amateur Fruit Grower, Salem, 
Mass.: Root pruning of rapidly-growing fruit 
trees has long been recommended as a ready 
means of ehecking luxuriant growth and the 
development of fruit spurs and buds, but we much 
prefer summer pinching or heading back the 
young shoots for securing the same results. In 
practicing the pinching off of the ends of luxuri- 
ant shoots we have our work in plain sight and 
can see just what we are doing, but in root prun- 
ing it is often a stab in the dark, and roots are sev- 
ered which it would have been better for the tree 
had they remained intact. 





Chloride of Potassium. — Thomas H. Strain, 
Brooke Co., West Virginia: Chloride of potassium 
is a substance made by the combustion of potas- 
sium in chlorine gas and by other processes. It is 
also found in “sylvine”’ in the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, as also in the salt-beds of Stassfurt and 
Magdeburg, Germany. It is more soluble in water 
than common salt, one part dissolving in about 
three parts of water. It may probably be obtained 
of any importing druggist in the large cities. 





Prune Culture.—Grocer, New York City: It may 
appear a little strange to you that more prunes 
are not raised in this country, while we import 
almost a hundred million pounds of this fruit ina 
dried form annually. The reason why the major- 
ity of the fruit growers and farmers of the East- 
ern States neglect the prunes and plums is that 
there is a small beetle known as the plum curculio 
which attacks the fruit as soon as it is as large as a 
small pea, and continues as long as there is one 
left on the tree. Many preventives have been sug- 
gested and tried, and while some are effective the 
cost of application is usually more than the fruit 
is worth when mature. There are a few localities 
in our Northern as weil as in the Pacific States 
where this insect still permits of the cultivation 
of plums and prunes, but how long these will 
remain free is a question to be answered in the 
future, and it may be far or near. The curculio 
does not thrive in Europe while plums do, hence 
the advantage of our cis-Atlantic cousins. 





Shading Greenhouse.—F lorist, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
We do not approve of using caustic-lime for apply- 
ing to the glass of greenhouses for the purpose of 
shading the plants, because the lime is injurious 
to the paint and putty, and by many repetitions 
will make the glass exceedingly brittle. The 
cheapest and best material we have ever used for 
this purpose is the common calcimine to be had 
at any grocery store at a few cents per pound. 
Mix with hot water and apply in the morning of a 
clear day and you will have a shading that will 
remain good nearly or quite all summer, and one 
that will not injure the paint, putty, or glass. It 
may be spread evenly and as thin or thick as you 
may desire. Hot water will remove the caleimine 
if necessary to clean the glass before the shading 
is washed off by rains. 





Barren Filbert.—Anxious, Montclair, N. J.: You 
want to know why your filbert tree which seems 
to bloom freely or is well furnished with catkins 
in winter fails to bear any considerable amount 
of nuts. The failure is due to scarcity of pollen; 
the staminate flowers or catkins which are always 
formed in the autumn, being exposed to the 
changeable temperature of winter are so weak- 
ened by it that they produce little or no pollen in 
spring when the minute pistillate flowers protrude 
from the buds to receive it. Where there is a 








large number of filbert trees in a garden the stam- 
inate flowers on some specimens are likely to 
escape injury and these will supply pollen for a 
number of specimens. When we find that the 
staminate flowers on our foreign varieties of the 
filbert have been injured in winter we go to the 
wood or old hedge rows and gather branches of 
the wild hazel, well supplied with sound catkins, 
and hang these in the tops of the cultivated trees 
just at the time the pistillate flowers appear, 
thereby securing a full crop of nuts by artificial 
fertilization. 

Dodder on Alfalfa. — Ranchman, Denver, Col. : 
The small turning plant which you saw in the 
alfalfa fields in California is known as dodder, a 
kind of semi-parasite, which seems to follow the 
lucern or alfalfa plant to all parts of the world. 
It is a great pest not only in alfalfa fields but 
it sometimes attacks other species of clover. 
If it has not already appeared in Colorado it will 
probably do so before many years, unless your 
farmers and ranchmen are very eareful in pur- 
chasing alfalfa seed for sowing. There is no prac- 
tical way of getting rid of this pest except,to plow 
up the alfalfa and use the land for a few years for 
some crop requiring frequent cultivation during 
the summer. 





’ Hedging.—I. N. F. Graham, Preston Co., W. Va.: 
To give fullinformation in regard to the raising, 
planting, and pruning of the various kinds of 
hedge planted from the seed until large enough to 
form a barrier against stock would require far 
more space than we can give to the subject. There 
are several works of considerable size published 
which treat of hedges exclusively, and yet we are 
inclined to think that none of these volumes are 
quite complete in the way of information which 
some persons might desire. Hedges for turning 
stock are not nowin much demand because barbed 
wire makes a cheaper fence, and can be erected in 
a few days instead of waiting years for hedge 
plants to grow. 





Grape Juice.—J. T. Roessler, Greenville Co., S. 
C.: Unfermented grape juice may be preserved by 
heating to the boiling point, then pour it inte 
warm glass bottles or jars and immediately seal 
up, as generally practiced in preserving fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The heat will of course 
change the flavor somewhat, but no more than it 
does other articles preserved in hermetically- 
sealed jars and bottles. Grape juice may also be 
condensed, or boiled down as it is termed with 
cider, and then kept in bottles, and when wanted 
for use dilute with pure water if it is desirable to 
restore its normal density. Condensed fresh grape 
juice, when properly diluted, makes an excellent 
and refreshing summer drink, and a good temper- 
ance beverage at all seasons. 





Sowing Locust Seed.—B. F. Reeve, Suffolk Co., 
N. Y.: The usual practice when it is desirable to 
change an oak forest into one of locust is to sow 
the seed broadcast as soon as the oaks are cut 
down and the timber hauled away. Many acres of 
Long Island forests have been changed in this 
way, but to insure a greater number of the seed 
growing it is better to rake off the leaves in small 
patches during the autumn, then scatter a few 
seeds on the bare ground and rake the leaves over 
them. This will not take much time and the seeds 
will be placed in a better position for taking root 
when they sprout in spring. The seedlings will 
require some thinning out if they are likely to 
crowd when of some years’ growth. In starting a 
nursery of fruit trees you should consult such 
works as Fuller’s “Propagation of Plants” and 
‘“Barry’s Fruit Garden.” 





Snakes versus’ Moles and Rats. — J. W. 
Porter writes us: ‘I would suggest to Mr. A. S. 
Fuller, of New Jersey, that he try the common 
garter snake. Two or three of these troublers of 
Mother Eve will trouble the moles that annoy 
him until they, too, will be driven from the 
garden. I have seen this tried and with good 
results. The Middlesex cemetery was overrun 
with moles, not a grass plat escaped; a few snakes 
were allowed to remain in the grounds and in 
a very short time the moles disappeared. An 
acquaintance of mine had several apple trees 
girdled, a few snakes were introduced, in a short 
time the mice were destroyed. I have known 
farmers in Kentucky pay fifty cents apiece for 
young black snakes, preferring them to cats as 
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mousers in their corn cribs—his snakeship worm- 
ing his way through the corn not only destroyed 
the old rats and mice, but the young ones in the 
nests.” Mr. Fuller agrees with Mr. Porter fully, 
and says, ‘“‘ Were it not for the natural or heredi- 
tary antipathy to snakes not one would ever be 
killed on my grounds, and as it is I let some one 
else doit. Of course, if the harmless snakes were 
not killed no woman would ever take a walk 
through my garden, and for this reason I am 
obliged to kill ‘the innocents,’ or else debar my- 
self from all home associations with the fair sex 
in garden and grounds.” 





Farming with Irrigation. — New Mexico has 
3,085 farms that are irrigated, out of a total num- 
ber of 4,174, not including those of the Pueblo 
Indians. This is exclusive of irrigated gardens 
under three acres in extent. It is not one-tenth 
of one per cent of the Territory’s area. A special 
census bulletin, prepared by F. H. Newell, thus 
compares New Mexico with its neighbor of the 
arid region, the present water supply in both Ter- 
ritories being about all utilized: 








a Ari- New 
ITEMS. zona. Mex. 
Total irrigated acreage in Crop........ccsecceees 65,821 91,745 


Total NuMPEr Of ITTIFATOTS.....6.sccccscccovcses 
Average size of irrigated farms, in acres.. 
Average size of irrigated farms of 160 ‘acres 
and upward, in acres. 287 += 312 
Per cent of acreage of irrigated farms of 160 
acres and upward to total acreage irrigated 34 21 
Average size of irrigated farms under 160 


1,075 3,085 
61 30 








I I cin ckncentkinedasbesntapunesees 43 
Average first cost of water right per acre - |B 7.07 8 5.58 
Average annual cost of water per acre. 1.55 _1.54 
Average first cost of cultivation per acr -} 8.60 11.71 
Average present value of irrizated land, 48.68 50.98 

including buildings, etc., per acre........... | 
Average annual value of products per acre. 13.92 12.80 








Rubber Cement.—Lumberman, Saginaw, Mich,: 
The difficulty you have found in making a good 
rubber cement is due to the impurity of the rub- 
ber employed, for that obtained from pieces of 
old boots and shoes will not answer the purpose, 
because it cannot be readily dissolved either in 
pure benzine, or bisulphide of carbon. If you can 
obtain the pure article as imported you will expe- 
rience no great difficulty in making an excellent 
rubber cement as follows: Take four ounces of the 
rubber and one-eighth of an ounce of powdered 
asphaltum and put all ina strong tin can adding 
six times the quantity of pure benzine. After 
standing four or five days, stir with a stick adding 
more benzine if necessary to reduce to the consist- 
ency of honey, and the article will be ready for 
use without heat. Never use this cement near the 
fire or with a lamp near it for fear of an explosion. 





Specimens of Wood.—L. L. Jessup, Rockland 
Co.,N. ¥.: The method pursued in the preparation 
of specimens of wood in the great collection in the 
American Museum of this city is one of the best as 
yet devised, either for a public or private collec- 
tion. It is not necessary, however, in preparing 
specimens for a private collection to have them as 
large as those in the museum. A short section of 
a large tree cut V shaped from center to the out- 
side, retaining the bark on the broad edge, will 
answer every purpose. One side of the V may be 
planed smooth and coated with shellac varnish, 
and the other left in its natural state. Specimens 
a foot long will be more convenient than larger. 
‘Fuller’s Practical Forestry” will be a handy and 
trustworthy guide in making a collection of woods 
of the United States. 





Grass Among Ferns.— Peter Z. Bebe, Cowlitz 
Co., Wash.: The wild ferns or brakes which grow 
four or five feet high in your region of country 
will crowd and smother out any and all of the 
cultivated kinds of grasses, and we doubt if you 
eould succeed in making any of them grow until 
the ferns are destroyed. You might try a small 
plat with orchard grass, which is one of the most 
vigorous of the cultivated species, but we are in- 
elined to think that you will have to either aban- 
don the land or kill out the ferns before it will be 
of much value for pasture. 





Best Manure for Onions.—A correspondent 
in Western New York calls our attention to the 
following extract from a standard authority on 
gardening written over fifty years ago, and asks for 
further light on the subject: “No manure suits 
onions better than bullocks’ blood previously 
prepared by mixture with compost of lime and 
earth for a year.” It is a very old practice in 


England to take sods or earth of any kind and 





mix a bushel of lime with eight or ten bushels of 
earth and let it lie ina pile four or five feet high 
and three or four feet wide for a year or till the 
sod or other organic matter is decayed. Blood, or 
flesh, or fish mixed with such a compost would 
induce a more rapid decay; and as these substan- 
ces are exceedingly rich in nitrogen their decay 
would furnish nitrates that are now known to be 
the most active and available form of nitrogen. 
When nitrate of soda cannot be obtained the above 
plan would furnish it,—or at any rate it would 
furnish nitrate of lime, which is equally good. 





Broom Sedge and Lespedeza.—Farmer, Selma, 
Ala.: We do not know of any practical way of 
destroying the broom sedge in your Japan clover 
or lespedeza pasture except by breaking up and 
after the sedge is killed out reseeding with 
lespedeza seed. True, you might have the plants 
of sedge cut out with a sharp hoe or spade, but 
this would be a rather expensive operation on an 
eighty-acre field, especially if the sedge plants are 
abundant. If salt is plentiful and cheap you 
might kill the sedge with salt or by burning with 
sulphuric acid, but you are in a better position for 
determining the cheapest and best mode of de- 
stroying such a pest than any one else. 





Plants by Mail.—Wesley Clowes, Hancock Co., 
Ill., asks us to suggest to nurserymen and florists 
who send live plants by mail to people living in 
country places, and who sometimes do not go to 
the postoftice oftener than once a week, that they 
drop a postal card a few days in advance, telling 
on what day the plants will be sent. Last year he 
had two hundred strawberry plants and half a 
dozen gooseberry plants that he did not get till 
fourteen days after they were mailed. He opened 
the bunches and buried them four days before 
planting. One bunch was overlooked for two 
weeks and was discovered by the heaving up of 
the soil that was above. These were planted be- 
side the others, and made most vigorous growth. 
One hundred and eighty strawberry plants out of 
the two hundred lived and did well, and four out 
of the goosebery plants lived. This shows that 
plants can be sent safely by mail. Mr. Clowes’ sug- 
gestion about notifying in advance is a good one. 





Burning Weeds for Manure.—A large farmer in 
the winter-wheat section of Illinois writes us that 
last year he had a ten-acre field of oats that he 
intended to plow immediately after harvest and 
sow to wheat in the fall. But, owing to a severe 
drouth, it was impossible to plow the land. The 
land was covered with a rank growth of weeds. 
He cut the weeds, and, when dry, burnt them on 
the land. He then cut up the land thoroughly 
with a Dise Harrow and drilled in the wheat. “At 
this time,” he writes, “I never had a more promis- 
ing show for wheat.” He attributes this to the 
ashes, and asks our opinion whether we cannot 
raise buckwheat or millet and burn the crop on 
the ground to advantage. This is decidedly con- 
trary to our experience. In burning we lose the 
most costly ingredient of plant food, nitrogen. It 
is quite possible, nevertheless, that burning may 
give a better crop the first year than plowing 
under, simply because the nitrogen has to be con- 
verted into nitrates before the plants can use it, 
and this takes time. 





Fertilizers for Egg Plants. — Sidney Ashley, 
Manatee Co., Fla., writes us: ‘‘ Will you be so kind 
as to tell me what fertilizers I can use to make egg 
plants grow on light, sandy soil? I can grow good 
tomatoes and beans, but not egg plants.” Egg 
plants require much more manure than tomatoes 
or beans. We have used with success 400 pounds 
per acre each of superphosphate and nitrate of 
soda. If you cannot get the nitrate, use any good 
high-grade fertilizers at the rate of 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds per acre. 

Moths on Furs.— Mrs. J. S., Sussex Co., N. J.: 
As the season comes around for laying aside furs, 
robes, woolen, and similar garments, there is often 
great concern as to what shall be done with them 
in order to prevent destruction by moths and bee- 
tles during the summer months. Gum camphor 
earbolic acid, and soap, cedar sheets, sassafras 
chips and twigs, besides many patented moth pre- 
ventives are in great demand and all of them are 
about as useless as they are unnecessary. Going 
back to the insects themselves for information we 
learn that these species which attack furs, skins 





and wool cannot and will not eat nor bore through 
a piece of common cotton sheeting, consequently, 
all that is necessary to preserve the most costly 
fur or garment is to store it in a cotton bag. The 
articles to be so preserved should be first hung 
upon a line, the dust beaten out with any insect 
eggs or larve that may be hidden in them, then 
roll up the article, slip it into a bag and hang up 
in a dark room or closet. We think this has been 
given before in The Basket, but it is worth repeat- 
ing. 





Milk - Mirror. — L. H., Nashville, Tenn.: The 
entire scale should be reduced from four score to 
four—perfect, good, fair and bad escutcheons—for 
all practical purposes. The first, that which 
covers the greatest space on the udder, thighs, 
belly and perineum; second, that which is spread 
over a very large surface; third, that which 
covers a fair proportion of the udder and lower 
perineum; fourth, that insignificant reversion of 
hair. These hold good relatively with bulls. 
Flandrines, selvages, demijohns, bicorns, etc., etc., 
do sound perplexing, and they mystify. True 
science and true art simplify, make plain and 
beautify. Form, quality and excellence in the 
milk pail test, butter test, cheese test and meat 
test prove much more satisfactory. No mirrors, 
however good, can reflect all excellence in one 
poor cow. 





Reviving Dried Trees. — Subscriber, Lamoine, 
Maine: When woody plants, such as trees and 
shrubs, have become very dry in transit from the 
nursery they may often be revived by burying 
them entire in moist soil. This is far better than 
planting and then giving water for it is almost 
impossible to keep the stems moist when exposed 
to the air and drying wind, but if the bundles are 
opened and the plants laid in trenches, or in any 
way so that all parts can be covered up with moist 
soil, they are almost certain to revive if there is a 
spark of life left in them when so buried. They 
should be examined from time to time but not 
lifted out until the buds begin to swell, then 
gently raise the tops exposing only a few branches 
the first day, then a day or two later a little more 
or all of the plant except the root. Select a cloudy 
or rainy day for taking out and planting, always 
pruning away as much of the top as can be spared. 
Many a shrub and tree which would be pronounced 
dead by a casual observer may be revived as we 
have described. 





Damage by Frost.—An investigation has been 
made of the effects of frost on May5and 6. Tele- 
grams have been received from State agents 
showing that very general damage has resulted to 
strawberries gnd early vegetables; some injury to 
grapes and cherries, and peaches to some extent. 
In the East and North it was too early to injure 
apples and pears; in the Ohio valley it is thought 
it may cause dropping of growing fruit. The fruit 
belt of Western Michigan is said to have received 
little injury, though the damage has been serious, 
especially to small fruits and vegetables in other 
parts of Michigan. Nearly all unite in saying that 
no injury to the growing crops has occurred. A 
brisk wind and dry air favored the New Jersey 
orchards, and the loss of peaches and apples will 
not be so serious as was feared. The Maryland 
agent reports loss of strawberries and early vege- 
tables with no injury to grain, and none to apples, 
peaches, or plums is mentioned. The damage to 
the peach belt is.apparently not so serious as was 
at first reported. 





Rough-Coated Animals in Spring.—Frequent 
inquiries reach us in reference to the bad condi- 
tion of young stock in the spring. As a rule, bad 
management is at the bottom of the difficulty. 
Neglect is the offspring of laziness, and a bad 
manager of any business, as it squanders values 
everywhere. With the farmer this blights the 
hopes in young stock. A valuable animal is often 
damaged irremediably, or destroyed by neglect. 
The injury is not simply to the individual animal, 
but its evil is perpetuated throughout generations. 
By neglect the Hambletonians could never have 
achieved their renown; nor could the Thorough- 
breds, the Shorthorns, the Jerseys, the Holsteins, 
the Percherons, or any other breed of valuable 
demestiec animals. No matter how pure and valu- 
able the progenitors, neglect dwarfs, cripples, and 
ruins the progeny. Good care, good management, 
good feeding, are all indispensable to successful 


breeding in rearing of all domestic animals. 
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Statistics and Agriculture. 

A marked feature of advancing civiliza- 
tion is the increasing importance and value 
of statistics. This is especially true of agri- 
culture. The development and the great 
changes now going on in the farming world 
make statistics of production, movement 
and consumption of grave consequence. But 
this data must be both timely and accurate 
to be of the most usefulness. Our present 
system of crop reports, including the gov- 
ernment service, is necessarily a piece of 
colossal guesswork, whose merit depends 
largely upon the judgment of the official or 
editor who prepares the returns for publica- 
tion. Even the census figures of agriculture 
are nearly a year old when collected and 
almost two years old when published. There 
are a few conspicuous exceptions, notably 
the information promptly furnished in the 
census bulletins on viticulture, truck-farm- 
ing, and tobacco. 

The wise suggestion is made that this 
delay could be partly avoided and accu- 
racy insured by establishing a permanent 
census bureau on a small scale. It might 
embrace the entire statistical work of the 
government, but should be made an adjunct 
of the Department of Agriculture. With 
such a headship, and a sufficient appropria- 
tion, it would be feasible to arrange for an 
annual farm census of numbers, acres, yields 
and quality. It is true that the plan would 
cost a large sum, but if conducted with en- 
ergy the data would not only be accurate 
but they would be prompt. The savings to 
the public, and especially to farmers, would 
be many times the cost of such a system. 

It is true that the present statistician of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
regards this plan as impractical because both 
slow and expensive. With due deference to 
this authority, however, both objections can 
be removed. The matter of expense is of 
least consequence because it would be a 
paying investment. Nor need such work be 
slow. The quickness with which census 
returns of population were collected, and 
published, shows the possibilities of such 
work. <A properly organized and permanent 
system could collect agricultural statistics 
far more quickly and accurately than has 
ever yet been done. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST would be 
happy to contract with the government to 
perform this service,so far as agricultural 
data goes, on a basis that should satisfy the 
most exacting. Private enterprise could 
doubtless do this work more cheaply and 
quite as efficiently as an official bureau, but 
a task of this magnitude and importance is 
of course a proper function of government. 

The present system of government crop 
reports is good so far as it goes. But its 


inability to accurately gauge the situation 
under extraordinary conditions is plainly 








manifest. The great underestimate of the 
1890 cotton crop is a case in point. Presi- 
dent Walker, superintendent of the tenth 
census, has pointed out the great waste in 
current methods of statistical inquiry, which 
would be overcome in large measure by a 
well-equipped, permanently-organized, and 
liberally-supported bureau. 
Co-operative Farming. 
i 
The low price at which many manufac- 





| tured articles aro now to be bought is much 





commented upon. It is usually due to econ- 
omy in production, brought about either by 
the use of improved machinery or the manu- 
facture of enormous quantities. Yet, in spite 
of this reduction in the price of production, 
the wages paid to labor on such goods are in 
many cases fully as high as when the arti- 
cles sold for from fifty to one hundred per 
cent more than at present. 

We find this economy and cheapness of 
production in every line of industry except 
farming. Since the expansion of the wheat 
area by the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery there has been but little reduction in 
the cost of growing staple crops. The opin- 
ion is held by the great mass of farmers that 
the cost of producing crops cannot be mate- 
rially lessened. To some extent this is true. 
There are certain fixed expenses, such as 
interest, that remain about the same whether 
ten acres or one hundred acres are culti- 
vated. Yet it is possible for farmers to ac- 
complish a good deal in reducing expenses 
through co-operation in doing their work as 
well as in buying their supplies. 

A movement is already on foot, in a quiet 
way, in Iowa for farms devoted to stapie 
crops to be thrown into commons and worked 
on as large a scale as possible. The big cat- 
tle-feeding establishments are a familiar in- 
stance of an attempt to cheapen the cost of 
production and increase the profits of the 
beef business. Flocks of sheep are growing 
larger, and instead of a number of farms, 
each having a small flock which has to be 
fenced in, the practice is becoming more 
common of having them herded all together, 
even in the Eastern and Central States, where 
there is no public range as in the far West. 

The most intelligent and far-sighted farm- 
ers and students of the situation see in these 
scattered efforts the beginning of what may 
in a few years become a widespread concen- 
tration and co-operation in farm production. 
The fact that this idea can be carried out 
without interfering with the individuality or 
independent life of the farmer also com- 
mends it to his favor. Community life, so 
distasteful to many, is not essential to this 
improvement. It only needs a few profitable 
experiences of co-operative farming to at- 
tract and lead to its general adoption. 

The fact that the agricultural land through- 
out the country has been in many respects 
leveled in value by the late depression and 
by the railroad development makes it more 
necessary than ever for farmers of the East 
and South to unite in producing on a large 
scale if they would meet the competition of 
their Western brethren, who are practicing 
the same tactics. 

Nor do the relative merits of intensive vs. 
extensive farming prevent this co-operation. 
If the grower of one or two acres of vege- 
tables gets great yields and good profits, 
might he not do still better if the expense of 
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cartage, of fertilizers, of irrigation, of every- 
thing except day labor, were reduced by 
unison with the adjoining market garden- 
ers? But in many cases an equally great 
saving can be made by marketing a large 
quantity of uniform product true to grade. 
Moreover, certain improved methods and 
machinery that are beyond the reach of an 
individual farmer could be utilized at a profit 
by a syndicate. 

All manufacturing is tending in the direc- 
tion of larger plants, reduced expenses, in- 
creased product, lower prices for output, and, 
we may truly add, increased profits. There 
is a wide field for the application of the same 
principle to agriculture. That this policy will 
pay admits of no question. Moreover, its 
adaptability to the peculiar circumstances 
and methods of different sections of the 
country is more practicable than may at first 
appear. 





Large Farms With Small Capital. 


Such a title as the above savors upon the 
face of it of ‘‘lots of money, with little 
work,” or ‘‘ wealth for all”; but the mean- 
ing intended is far different. We once knew 
a young farmer who invested his all in a 
farm, paid his hard earnings, and shouldered 
the rest in mortgages. There was not a dol- 
lar to buy a team of horses, or the other nec- 
essary stock, and the many implements that 
every farmer must have. In his anxiety to 
own a large farm, he came into the posses- 
sion of an *‘ elephant,” and buried his capital 
in the earth as securely as Captain Kidd has 
done. 

A farmer should always know that his 
profits come from his labor upon land, and 
not from the land spontaneously, and, there- 
fore, there needs to be harmony between the 
amount of capital invested in land and that 
put into the working force, the really pro- 
ductive portion of the business. We wish 
farmers who contemplate buying a large 
farm, much beyond their means, could read 
the history of the failures among the manu- 
facturing world. If farmers could fail as 
evidently, as flatly as their city brothers, it 
might work good results in the proverbially 
slack profession of agriculture. If a person 
is poor, the buying of a large farm will not 
in itself make him rich. Thorough culture 
on capital owned is safe and sure. Add more: 
acres as they can be well cared for. 

Lack of capital is the great drawback with 
the majority of farmers. Even if a farmer 
makes money and gets his farm paid for, the 
common practice in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States at least is to invest farm profits in 
outside schemes, keeping the farm business 
almost as cramped as ever for capital. There 
is, of course, a limit beyond which the pru- 
dent farmer will not go in putting even his 
profits back into the farm. But the great 
majority of farmers never reach this limit.. 
This scrimping policy—taking every dollar 
possible out of the farm and spending the 
least in return—has done much to run down 
the fertility of New England hill farms. On 
the other hand, the desire to do more busi- 
ness than one’s capital or credit will permit 
has brought hardship to many farmers in 
every part of the Continent. The mortgage 
is like fire—a friend and source of power 
and energy when under control, but a relent- 
less foe and overpowering weight when be- 
yond one’s abilities to meet it. 
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| POROUS 


AL LC 0 CKS PLASTERS 


A.icock’s Porous Piasters have attained a world-wide reputation 





solely upon their superlative merits. They have many would-be rivals, 
but have never been equaled or even approached in curative properties 
and rapidity and safety ofaction. Their value has been attested by 
the highest medical authorities, as well as by unimpeachable testi- 
monials from those who have used them, and they are recommended 
as the best external remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Chest and Stomach Affections, Kidney 
Difficulties, Weak Muscles, Strains, Stitches, and Aches and Pains of 


every description. 
Ask for 
Allcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 





ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


Is the Price of Liberty, and also of Immunity against Loss 
by Swine Diseases. 


DO NOT WAIT 


Until your Herds are sick—and perchance many are past 
treatment—but use in time 
DR. 


JOSEPH HAAS’ 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 


WHEN FED MY REMEDY:)_ 
WRITE FOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
mm OR MERCANTILE AGENGY. 





Hog and Poultry Remedy 


(Used successfully for 14 years.) 


PREVENTS DISEASE. ARRESTS DISEASE. 
STOPS COUGH. DESTROYS WORMS. 
PRODUCES PORK. |HASTENS MATURITY. 


—_ 6 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
—<——- 
PRICES « 25-lb cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 50c a pack 


* age. Largest are cheapest. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. 


Write for Circulars Send 2c stamp for “ Hogology,” a 64- 
page pamphiet on swiue. [Mention this paper. } 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
























Bese Onin yy 
G)JHARTSHORN 
$500 REWARD 


will be paid to the agent of any scale company who 
will say over his own name as agent, that the JonEs 


5 TON WAGON SCALE, $60 











FIRE PROOF. Easily applied by any one. Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Fire and Water Proof Sheathing, Building Felt, Steam Packings, 
Boiler Coverings, Liquid Paints, Roof Paints, Roof Cement, Fire Proof Paints, etc. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 











is not equal to any made, and a standard reliable 
scale. For particulars, address only 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 


mts for Akron 
Salt Glazed Pipe, Fire 


LE™: 






Brick and Cement. 
E i 52.5 
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JACKSON BROS. 
NEW YORE STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY,N.Y. 


ROOFING 


Strictly Genuine Steel. 
3, CELLINGS, ete. 

















{0 I will pay a few Ladies $10,00 Weekly to 10 
dolight work for mein theirlocality at home. 

Good pay for parttime. Write with stamp. Address 

Mrs. F.C. FARRINGTON, Box 702,Chicago. Ii. 


Write for Catalogue, ¢ ) a 
samples and price list. § Also SIDIN( A mt 
KANNEBERG ROOFING CO., Canton Ohio. 
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INSURE WITH 1891. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1851. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
rates, circulars, ete. 


POTATO BUG POISON 
Yo ag son 100 Ibs. 
' ’ REE ork Chemical Works, 


York, Pa. 


Send for 











nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing. all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from Capacity up to 200 tons per hour. 
Iron or Steel : 
with full direc- 
iil tions and low 
—— ' prices. 
GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Agriculturist. 





! mining companies. 
HRN 





Adaress for 
Catalogue 
73 Queen Victoria St., London. 





Gates Rock and Ore Breaker. 


Great saving in power. 
has made more railroad ballast and road metal than all other kinds of breakers combined. Universally adopted by 
Many Hundreds Used by Railway Companies. 3 
tors, Street Superintendents, Mines, Cement Manufacturers, ete. Also manufacture 
THE CORNISH ROLLS PULVERIZER. 
FINE CRUSHING PLANTS. CONCES TRATORS AND OTHER MINING MACHINERY. 
j 


GATES !RON WORKS, 50 V South Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 


44 Dey Street, New York. 


Adjustable to any degree of fineness. The Gates Breaker 


Will furnish a thousand references from Contrac- 


215 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








BREACH OF PROMISE 


Stallmist oder 
Kunstdunger ? 


Eine Abhandlung v. Dr. Max Maercker, 
Professor am landwirtseh. Institut in HalleaS., 
versendet die Verlagshandlung von Paul 


Parey in Berlin SW., 10 Hedemannstr. | 
gratis und franko. 





“How to Use a Razor.” 


eases are getting very plenty in the courts, but no one ever 
heard of a customer of ours “going back” on our goods. 
veats we have been talking tothe men about knives but our scissors are better value for the money. 
'y-inch scissors are sent, postpaid. by 1 ail, for 75e; Burton Hole. 50e; small scissors, 25e. 
cut is exact size vf our 65¢ two-blade, razor steel KNIFE, biades hand forged. tested and warranted. 

Cee special offer of sample for awhile, postpaid. 48e, 5 fcr m@®2. 















For 
Our solid steel 
Now look at our knife, 
We make 





No less by the gross. Our 75¢ scissor 
and this knife for %1.12. Fine3- 
blade pen-knife, $1.00 Laoy’s2- 
blade real, 35e.Pruning 
knife, '75e; grafting. 25e. 
budding, &5e; pruning 
shears, 90c, Ege cg 
} Hollow - eround razor 
$1.25. Best _strop ever 
made. 50c. Razor strop 
and 65c knife for #2. 


2 ; [@rSend for FREE 
e list and 


aa IES, 80 -pag 
MAHER & GROSH, 4 S Street, Loledo, Uhio. 
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ANIMAL AILMENYS. 
Sheep Ticks. 


DR. COOPER CURTICE, VETERINARIAN U. S. DEPT. 
OF AGRICULTURE. 
—_ 
The sheep-tick or louse-fly is the most common 
external parasite of sheep in the Eastern United 
States, and there is a probability that it is produc- 





tive of losses approaching, if not equaling, those 
due to seab. For, while farmers recognize its 
presence, and re- 
alize that it harms 
their sheep, few 
of them are ready 
to incur the cost 
and trouble of ex- 
terminating it 
and thus prevent 
its annoyance and 
the entailed ani- 
mal loss, while 
against scab, 
which effects 
great losses in a 
short time, every 
prosperous flock- 
master proceeds 
vigorously. The 
difference be- 
tween the losses 
and by scab depends, in part, upon the mechanical 
injury each inflicts, and in part upon the rate of 
increase of each. Ticks thrust their 
bills into the sheep and abstract 
blood. Scab-mites burrow into the 
skin for their food and cause exten- 
sivesores. Ticks reproduce slowly, 
scab-mites very rapidly. It is only 
when the ticks have become very 
numerous through neglect that the 
itching and the loss of blood they fig, 2, py. 
eause forces itself upon the atten- PARIUM. 
tion of the owner, and it is then several months 
past the time when effective preventive and reme- 
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FIG. 1. 








FIG. 3. PROBOSCIS. 
dial measures should have been taken. In the 
accompanying illustrations Fig. 1 shows an adult 
sheep-tick, Fig. 2, the pupa- 
rium, Fig. 3, the proboscis, 
highly magnified, Fig. 4, the 
foot, also highly magnified, and 
Fig. 5, the tick and its pupa- | 
rium, natural size. The loss and 
annoyance produced by the 
sheep-tick is unpardonable in 
the flockmaster, for they may 
be avoided. The pests can be | 
killed and the sheep easily pre- 
vented from acquiring more; 
because first, the tick is born, 
lives, and dies in the fleece; sec- 
ond, ticks only get on sheep 
from other sheep; and third, 
the tick is easily killed by sheep 
dips. The life history of the tick and the experi- 
ence of man in killing it thus prove that the exter- 
mination of the parasite is in the 
hands of the flockmaster. The cost of 
extermination is, when measured by “ Hf] 
the annual loss caused, comparatively 
slight, but is at its maximum when 5 
each sheep-owner undertakes to work yap, sizr. 
alone. and at its minimum when pro- 
secuted under State and governmental supervis- 
ion. In the former case every clean flock is con- 
stantly menaced by neighborhood flocks; but in 
the latter the public compels, through its trained 





FIG. 4. FOOT. 





servants, all sheep to be cleansed, and quarantines 


flocks from foreign regions until they have been 
made clean. In one ease the source of invasion 
remains just beyond the line fence; in the other 
it is put beyond the boundaries of the State or 
country, as the case may be. 

To free the flocks effectually from all external 
parasites the dipping should be thorough, each 
step being taken with extreme care; rather overdo 
it than leave a single insect alive. Dip in pre- 
seribed baths; after ten days examine the sheep, 
and if any ticks are found alive dip again, making 
sure that all the ingredients of the bath are pure. 
While the young in the pupa cases may not be 
killed by the first bath and emerge, the second 
bath will catch them. Experiment goes to show 
that they will not survive the first bath. 

Dip just after shearing, for then the wool will 
not be harmed, the shorn animals are easily han- 
dled, and the work will be the least. Dip each 
animal from one to two minutes, and submerge 
the head just before finishing with it. Dip every 
one of them. Additional care and effective dip- 
ping once is one-half cheaper than two dippings 
earelessly conducted. 

For sheep-ticks, lice, and scab insects use scab 
dips. These dips kill all three, and cost but little 
if any more than a dip which would kill ticks 
alone. Use warm baths whatever be the season; 
baths whose temperature is about 110° F., and 
never below that. The best dips, because the 
most effective and cheapest, are the sulphur-and- 
tobacco dip and the sulphur-and-lime dip. The 
latter is the cheaper, but injures staple when it is 
long, andis only used on shorn animals. 

Australian Dip.— Take of tobaceo and sulphur 
flowers one pound each to every five gallons of 
water. Use good leaf tobacco, and steep it in the 
water at least five hours. Squeeze out all of the 
liquor from the leaves when removed. For this a 
wringer is serviceable. Mix the sulphur with some 
of the water until it is of creamy consistency, then 
add to the remainder. Keep the mixture stirred 
while dipping. 

Sulphur-and-Lime Dip.—Take of sulphur flowers 
twenty-five pounds: and fresh slaked lime twenty 
pounds to every one hundred gallons of water. 
Mix and stir while boiling for twenty minutes. Add 
a little water and replace that lost by evaporation 
and stir while dipping, to keep the mixture from 
settling. Keep the bath at 110°. 

Allow one gallon of liquor per sheep for flocks of 
less than one hundred head, and one quart per 
head for shorn sheep, and two quarts for unshorn 
sheep in flocks numbering over a thousand. The 
full amount must, however, be learned as a matter 
of experience by each operator. 

The kerosene emulsion dip for sheep-ticks and 
lice was first recommended by Mr. Joseph Harris 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for October, 
1889, page 490, and later by Prof. C. P. Gillette, of 
the Iowa Agricultural Station. Prof. Gillette’s 
recipe is as follows: 

Kerosene Emulsion. — Dissolve one-half pound 
common hard soap in one gallon of water by boil- 
ing. While boiling hot remove from the fire and 
immediately add two gallons of kerosene, and 
agitate the whole briskly for afew moments, when 
a creamy, frothy mass will be formed. The emul- 
sifying is best done with a small force-pump by 
pumping the material back into the vessel that 
contains it. The emulsion may be diluted by add- 
ing water, and while Prof. Gillette used a liquor 
containing eight per cent kerosene, he recom- 
mends a five per cent emulsion. Caution: Use 
good kerosene, and be sure no free kerosene floats 
on topof the bath. Eighty gallons sufficed for fifty- 
eight animals in June before shearing, at a cost of 
$1.11. This dip is a new one, and has not stood the 
test of time as the two given above have. Its efficacy 
against scab is conjectured. Timeand experiment 
alone can prove whether it is to become their rival 
in efficiency as it certainly is in cheapness and ease 

* application. It may prove useful in dipping 
sheep in full wool. Having rid the flock of ticks 
keep them free. Do not pasture other flocks with 
them. Do not let the ticks get from the ground, 
where the shearers have been,on to the sheep; 
keep the sheep away for two weeks. Do not let 
stray sheep mingle with yours. Ask your neigh- 
bor to dip his sheep, showing him the advantages; 
do what you can to secure State aid for the sup- 
pression of external parasites. It will pay. 

ee 
Practical Prescriptions. 

Fits or Epilepsy.—Barney Loverty, Beaver Co., 
Pa., has an eight-year-old mare that falls in har- 
ness on the right side. Having happened five or 





six times, it is the result of some nervous trouble, 
and unless the cause can be removed the serious 
malady may continue. These spells are liable to. 
happen in the most dangerous places in road or 
field. Such animals should not be bred, as a pre- 
disposition may occur in the offspring. Epilepsy 
is attended with spasms, more or less violent. 





Seratches.—Max Neidernefer, Tolland Co., (t., 
has a horse that has had scratches, and after a 
eure they again come back. The same conditions 
that caused scratches will, of course, again pro- 
duce them. The stable floor must be kept clean 
and dry. Wash the heels of the horse every day 
with soap and water, and apply a solution of sul- 
phate of copper ten grains to an ounce of water. 
This should be applied with a sponge or piece of 
flannel. If spattered into the eyes it will smart. 
It is poison and all active remedies should be 
kept where children or animals cannot be poisoned 
by them. 


A Jumping Cow.—R. L. Gilman, Essex Co., Mass., 
has a cow that “will jump anything we can put 
up.” ‘Send her to the greatest show on earth,” 
or to the shambles. But if more profitable, sell 
her to any traveling showman or to a New York 
museum. If, however, you wish to keep so re- 
markable an animal, put a strong halter on her, 
and bring the end between the fore legs and fasten 
it to a cirsingle around the body. This, if short 
and strong, will prevent her jumping. The condi- 
tion of a high jump is a free head and a strong 
inclination; curb both. Try the martingale, and 
report the maneuvers of your jumping cow. 





Trembles.—H. J. Shallenberger, Juniata Co., Pa., 
had a three-year-old Jersey cow that had the 
trembles for six or seven days. The trembles is 
supposed to be caused by cows eating a plant 
called Rhus toxicodendron — trailing oak, poison 
ivy. This plant produces violent inflammation 
of the skin and eyes, and, eaten by animals, it has 
a similar effect upon them, producing the “ trem- 
bles.”” The milk of cows thus poisoned, unless 
boiled, produces in children diarrhea, vomiting 
and paralysis. It is both an acrid and a poisonous 
nareotic. The sensations are of burning, and with 
twitchings in children, and doubtless the same 
effect is produced in animals. The trembling is a 
symptom of grave inflammation also. 





Cow Dying Head Down Hill.— Frank Cra- 
thorne, Pottawatomie Co., Kan., lost a cow two 
months before calving by lying with her head 
down on a side hill. Undoubtedly, the cow was 
suffocated. The natural distention of the abdo- 
men by the fetus and a full stomach pressing upon 
the lungs in this unusual position caused the 
oppression of the lungs. The oppressed breathing 
of cows lying naturally chewing the cud after 
feeding freely on young clover must have been 
observed by the most casual observer. It is the 
excessive ingestion of young clover and its rapid 
fermentation that destroys so many cattle soon 
after being turned into, or having broken into, 
young and thrifty clover fields, from the hoven. 





Quittor. — Samuel S. Birchus, Gloucester Co., 
N. J., has a horse that has a running sore on the 
coffin-joint, and desires a remedy. The case is 
probably a quittor. This is a chronic or old ab- 
seess. Quittors form numerous openings from sev- 
eral sinuses or channels formed by matter or pus 
seeking an: pening. This is a serious and tedious 
difficulty. To cure, cleanse the part by syring- 
ing with warm water first, and following with a 
solution of one dram of chloride of zine in a pint 
of water daily. This may be increased from one to 
two drams of the zine. The syringe should be of 
vuleanized rubber and of not less than two ounces. 
The cleansing should be thorough, but the zinc 
may be only properly used once at each dressing. 





Ewe and Twin Lambs Weak in Legs.—T. C. 
Corbonear, Newfoundland, had a ewe that yeaned 
two lambs. One died in the fold, the other ran 
out in the field on a fine day, but died with cramps. 
In the absence of any further information but 
that the ewe was thin, weak and feeble and prone 
to lie down, it is difficult to assign any other cause 
than want of proper nourishment of the ewe. 
Animals bearing young require extra nourishment, 
as well before parturition as after when suckling. 
This ewe had twins and should have had special 
feeding, roots, oats and hay. Ground oats and 
corn, in the proportion of three bushels of oats to 
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one of corn, makes a good feed with roots. To this 
ration a handful of coarsely ground malt put into 
a thin slop of the ground grains, over which boil- 
ing hot water has been poured, and cool for sev- 
eral hours till lukewarm, is excellent. 





Parturient Fever Probably. — Prince Briggs, 


period the foal when born had the umbilical cord 
so tightly wound round the neck that the proper 
nutrition was so nearly cut off as to dwarf the 
fetus. Though it lived, it never became larger 
than a puny pony, while the parents were large, 
robust animals. The mare never bred after. This 
latter was in no way connected with the umbilical 
trouble, though the illness every nine days was 


Buncombe Co., N. C., has recently lost a valuable 
cow soon after calving. The neighbors attribute » 
the death to ‘dropping of the calf bag,’ but Myr. 
B. does not refer to the inversion of the uterus, 
which is so remarkable that he would doubtless 
have noticed it. We again, specially request a 


statement of cases with such fullness as to enable 
us to form a diagnosis. Parturient fever, or partu- W | [ T M A N’S NEW PATENT 
rient septicemia, may have been the cause of FULL CIRCLE 
death of your cow. This is the introduction of a < —— Ss STEEL 
putrid substance into the blood, and is very infec- : 
tious, and kills in from one day to a week. Cows E * B A L I N C 
dying from this cause should be buried, and the ee > PRESS 
= } 4 s 
Also Steam, Reversible and Hand Power, 
Always victorious. Have been awarded more First 


litter about the sick animal should be burned and 

the stall fumigated with burning sulphur. 
Prizes in past five years than all others combined, 
including Grand Gold Medal and Special Grand 


heat in the mare occur at about this period of 
nine days. But the failure to breed after this, in 
the mare referred to, probably was the result of 
some other obstacle. 
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Periodical Sickness of a Mare in Foal.—D. G. Prize, Object of Art, at Paris Exposition and Trials. 
Piper, Indiana Co., Pa., reports an unusual case of oun Tae — for i 
amare becoming sick every nine days during the World. Also make a large line of Farm Machiner¥e 
last four or five months of gestation. At the full WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mo, 








Ch) ea rapes oe ee ! 


The Grandest of Dairy Breeds. 


Combining the richness of the Jersey with size approximate to the Holstein or Short-Horn, but standing ALONE and 
UNEQUALLED in producing the richest colored butter in mid-winter on dry feed. Gentle as pets, persistent milkers, 
and hardy in constitution, they combine moxe qualifications for the dairy or family cow than any other breed. 


‘“‘OLD BRICK”? IN THE CUERNSEY HERD 


Are daughters and grand daughters of the renowned Island dg winners: Excelsior Ist, Cato, Fair Lad and the famed 
Squire of Les Vauxbeletts, of St. Andrew, Jeweler and Lord Fernwood and nearly all the descendants of the famous 
Swain sisters, ‘‘Kate” and “‘Cottie.” 

The Hon. James James, a judge at the Royal Agricultural Shows of England, says he is not only the finest bull in 
America, but excels the noted Rydale, winner of the Queen’s gold medal at the Royal Agricultural Show of Windsor, 
equivalent to pronouncing him the finest Guernsey bull in the world. 

Sons of Jeweler 13th—Kohinoor, winner of Ist — N. Y. Dairy Show. — Imported Lord Strangford 2d, and Duke of 
Marlboro 2d, are coming iato service. All particulars in regard to the Herd and Breed cheerfully given. 


Ss. P. TABER WILLETS, 
‘The Old Brick.’’ ROSLYN, N. Y. 


DECORAH STEEL WINDMILL 


and STEEL TOWER. 
The Decorah Steel Windmill B8s,the most powerful move: 


windmill; lifts the ——S with equal ease at all parts of 
ths center of thelittng shate the eolfepring’govern 1 the 
e center of the ng shaft; the c vernor 
most perfect of windm llregulators; THE Ww EEL AND 
VANE ARE MADE EL Tv 
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H 
ENTIBELY OF STEEL. 


» We guarantee our eight foot mill to do the work of any ordinary ten foot mil 


Is half the weight, costs you half the freight, and a much fess expensive tower to 
carry it; has no oon OF wrist pin, with their leverage to act against the wheel. 
Nopitman. Nodead center. 


ill Run a Pump in a Lighter Wind Than Any Other Wind Mill On Earth. 
“The World Do Move”: sastessisitir 
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-ECHAM’s 


PAINLESS. ee | LL Serrectuam , 


S35- WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 2% 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness, and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL CIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS TAKEN AS DIRECTED RESTORE FEMALES TO COMPLETE HEALTH. 


For Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC, Strengthening the muscular System, restoring long-lost Come 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame, One of the best guarantees 
to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY PROPRIETARY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggistsgenerally. B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) WILL MAIL 
BEECHAM’S PILLS on RECEIPT of PRICE, 25cts. A BOX. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 
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PROTECT YOUR GRAPES 


WITH THE OHIO GRAPE PROTECTORS 
yy Fa 
RY 


Thoroughly protect the 
grapes while maturing and 
ripening. Prevent blight and 
mildew. 

Grapes thus cover:d ripen 
to perfection. 

Made of specially prepared 
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waterproof paper. 


Instantaneous 
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tom 
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SoMERSET, Ky., Sept. 20, 1890. 
They werked to my entire satisfaction. Easily put on, 


and prevented mildew. I will want more next year. 
J. M. RICHARDSON. 


OTTUMWA, IA., Oct. 22, 1890. 


The Protector I regard as very valuable. The grapes I 
covered are now in perfect condition. Those not covered 
| areall gone. I shall want more next year. 

J. T. HACKWORTH. 


PRICES: 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 
Special Discount for large quantities. 
comple 1¢0 sent on receipt of Fifty Cents. 
OHI 


GRAPE PROTECTOR CO., Ironton, O. 
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(@) HUNTING CASE 
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ATCH 


Gent's or Lady's Size, 


FOR $18.00 


With Jeweled ELGIN, WAL- 
THAM, or any Paar brand 
= of AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 

~ We will send to any address one of 
these beautiful, well-finished Wat hes, with a full guar- 
antee that they will wear well at least 20 years, you 
to have the privilege of examination before you 
pay for it, and if not perfectly satisfactory to be 
returned to us at our expense. o such offer has ever 
been made by any one. The quality is as good as is 


Cenerally sold for $38 to $40. 
We feel sure that your Watch will sell many others for 
us if you will show it and speak a well-deserved word 
of praise for us to your friends, and thus by very large 
sales we will be permitted to continue the sale at t. 
low price. We will give you ample evidence of our 
ability and intention to make good our 

WRITTEN CUARANTEE 
which accompanies each Watch. Weare manufacturers, 
and save you all middlemen’s profits. In ordering, state 
the make of movement preferred, and give us an ideaof 
the style of case, and we will do our best to please you. 
Write for fuller information, references, and our new 


lus. Catalogue. PER WATCH CO., ' 
140 Ss. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA, 
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™e9i-EUVREKA 
A PERFECT MACHINE. ! MOWER 






SIZES: 


5,6and7 Feet 


ValuableImprovements 
in the a 
Eureka, 

mak- ait) 
ing ita 
Mower 
that will 
outwear 
any other kind. Works 
on rougher ground, 
and draws and handles 
erated and lifted by coiled Steel 
Spring. The improved EUREKA will 
give you perfect satisfaction in all respects. 


ELUREKA'rcors HARROWS 













lighter. Bar op- 


BEST MATERIAL. 
SIZEs: 
16,18 and 22 Tooth 
Channel Steel Frame. 
A Harrow that will not 
clog or bury. No boit 
holes in teeth. A great 
favorite and acknowl- 
edged the lightest and 
strongest Harrow 
now in the market. 


EUREKA CULTIVATORS 


EL FRAME. 
OUR LATEST IMPLEMENT ZAR ALL ST 
pteearanrage beet ee &. Re, FINEST WORKMANSHIP, 
may be used for 5 or7 St, SOMETHING NEW 
tooth, Shovels or Spring AND NOVEL. 
Teeth,with threeor five 
Spring Teeth in front, 
and horse hoe attach-_ 
ment in the rear for a* " 
hiller. Easy Ratchet : : 
Adjustment, enabling operator to widen or 
narrow in the field, Furnished with any style 
of points desired. This Cultivator has no equal, 
Send for catalogue and full description. Our 
goods are all of the best stock, honestly made 
and nicely finished. Address 


EUREKA MOWER CO,., UTICA, N.Y. 

















Attachment. 


-A hundred bunches 
can be covered in a few min- 
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ISSUES OK THE DAY. 
Taxation of Real Estate Mortgage Loans. 


A. W. BEARD. 
—_ 

It goes without saying that a very large portion 
of the personal property subject to taxation by 
the laws of the States escapes taxation; in fact, a 
very much larger portion escapes than is scooped 
in by the assessors. The expression * scooped in” 
is characteristic of the way the work is done, 
mostly guessed at and estimated by the assessors 
in their dooming process. The difficulty is not so 
much in the theory of the law, which defines per- 
sonal property subject to taxation, as in the prac- 
tice of finding out who is in possession of personal 
property and upon whom the taxes shall be 
assessed. This was illustrated in Massachusetts 
by the amount of loans secured by real estate 
mortgage taxed in 1880, when such loans were tax- 
able: the whole amount of taxable loans secured 
by mortgage on real estate at that time was over 
three hundred millions of dollars, but the assess- 
ors’ returns for that year show that in the entire 
State the amount of such loans taxed was only 
sixty-one millions of dollars.—in the year previ- 
ous, 1879, a little over fifty-eight millions of dollars. 

Ido not propose in this article to suggest any 
remedy for the inability, or the indisposition, of 
the assessors to gain better knowledge of the own- 
ership of personal property, but to confine myself 
to the reasons why the present law taxing mort- 
gaged real estate should be maintained and 
applied in other States. 

The law provides that the mortgagee shall be 
assessed for his interest in such real estate in the 
place where the land lies, and that “the mortga- 
gor shall be assessed only for the value of said 
real estate after deducting the assessed value of 
all such mortgagee’s interest therein,’ and that 
‘“mortgagors and mortgagees, for the purposes of 
taxation, shall be deemed joint owners until the 
mortgagee takes possession”; and exempts from 
personal property subject to taxation “any loan 
on mortgage of real estate taxable as real estate, 
except the excess of such loan above the assessed 
value of the mortgaged real estate.” 

The present law provides for the taxation of all 
real estate once, and considers the note represent- 
ing the amount of the mortgage as evidence of the 
amount of the mortgagee’s ownership in the mort- 
gaged real estate. The note is also in effect a part 
of the deed, for without the note the mortgage 
deed would be without force. 

The law provides that the mortgagor and mort- 
gagee shall each be taxed in accordance with their 
respective ownership, but leaves it with the par- 
ties themselves to agree whether one or both shall 
pay the whole tax on their joint ownership. 

Tiere is no real estate created by the mortgage. 
Selling or mortgaging does not of itself inerease 
the value. If an unconditional sale of so much of 
the estate as is represented by the amount of the 
mortgage should be made, no one would think of 
taxing the deed of the part sold an additional tax 
equal to that assessed on the land before the sale; 
and the mortgage is only a deed with a condition. 
What justice or reason is there in taxing a deed 
because of a condition therewith ? 

If the two parties, mortgagor and mortgagee, 
were joint owners of the real estate as copartners, 
no one would Claim that either party’s interest 
should be taxed twice. 

Suppose John Smith and Richard Roe were joint 

owners of a farm worth $20,000 which they carried 
on together; they were jointly taxed on the as- 
sessed value of the farm; after a few years they 
disagree as to the management, as to the value of 
their respective services, ete., and Smith buys 
Roe’s half of the farm, giving Roe his note for 
$10,000, with interest, and a mortgage on the whole 
farm as security for the payment of the note; 
Smith also hires Roe as foreman, or in any other 
capacity, to labor on the farm. Both parties are 
still recipients of the ineome of the farm. Roe 
receives the interest on his note and his wages 
from that income, and Smith has the balance of 
the income left. The sale from Roe to Smith has 
not increased the value or added to the income of 
the farm. Why should an additional tax be placed 
upon the note which Roe holds, in effect doubling 
the tax upon the half of the farm he has sold to 
Smith ? 

Under the former law which it is now sought to 


restore, Roe would have been taxed on his note 


‘for $10,000 which would have been added to the 











valuation of the town, when, in fact, nothing has one to one and one-half per cent. The testimony 


been added to the real valuation. Suppose that 
after two or three years of this experience, finding 
that there is an annual tax of $150, or thereabout, 
more than formerly under the joint ownership 
chargeable to the income of the farm, Smith sells 
back to Roe the half of the farm and so pays the 
note, and they resume their former relations as 
joint partners. The valuation of the town is at once 
reduced $10,000 and the taxation to be paid from 
the income of the farm accordingly reduced. 

This illustration shows both the injustice and 
the absurdity of the former law, and it applies to 
all mortgaged real estate; the fact that Roe is sup- 
posed to remain in the employ of Smith does not 
affect the principle at issue. 

It is now admitted by all who have candidly 
examined the subject that under the former sys- 
tem, which it is now sought to restore, there was 
double taxation: First, the tax on all the real 
estate; and, second, on the amount of the mort- 
gage, which is simply a conditional investment in 
real estate already taxed. 

It also shows that the valuation of the mortgage 
was entirely fictitious; that the creation or dis- 
charge of a mortgage makes no real difference in 
the valuation of a town or State. It is also admit- 
ted by every one having any practical knowledge 
on the subject that this double taxation was borne 
by the borrower; that the rate of intevest had to be 
high enough to cover the taxes due from the 
lender. 

It is also admitted that only a small proportion 
of the mortgages liable to taxation under the old 
system were assessed; the returns of the assess- 
ors for 1880 and 1881 show that only about $60,000,- 
000 were taxed on this account in Massachusetts, 
when the amount of mortgages subject to taxation 
was at least $300,000,000. 

The advantage of the higher rate of interest 
eaused by the tax and paid by the borrower 
mostly accrued, not to the State and the cities and 
towns thereof, but to the dishonest lender who 
evaded the tax and pocketed the extra interest 
the tax created. 

The manner of assessing personal property 
throughout Massachusetts is such that very little 
change has been made in the valuation of perso- 
nal estate in consequence of the change in the law 
taxing mortgages. A very small reduction in the 
rate of interest, say one-fourth or one-third of one 
per cent, would compensate the borrowers for all 
the State and municipalities really received under 
the former system; that is, an average reduction of 


one-third of one per cent in the rate of interest on, | 


mortgaged real estate would save the community 
as much as is lost in taxation by the change from 
the old system, supposing all of the $60,000,000 taxed 
to be deducted from the present personal valuation 
of the State, but in fact not one-third of this amount 
has been allowed in assessment because of the 
change in the law. 

This tax was a grievous burden for the mortga- 
gor; it prevented the ownership of houses by 
those who had money enough to partly pay for a 
house, because the tax on the mortgage, added as 
it was to the rate of interest, made it cheaper to 
hire. 

Nowhere are the benefits of exemption more 
apparent than among the farmers in the farming 
districts. Interest is a grievous burden to the 
farmer; his gains are small, his risk as to crops, 
health of stock, ete., considerable; one or two per 
ecentin the rate of interest is a serious matter to 
him. The agricultural sections are comparatively 
more benefited by this change than the cities and 
manufacturing towns. 

The State should encourage the ownership of 
homesteads by its citizens. Under the former sys- 
tem this tax added to the rate of interest, pre- 
vented enterprise in building and developing real 
estate, because this tax was so much taken from 
the profits or earnings of the party who built and 
who had to borrow money on mortgage. 

The policy of the State should be to encourage 
legitimate enterprise in improving and adding to 
the value of real estate. For years the borrowers 
asked for relief; lenders did not petition for 
redress. Trustees who were obliged to make 
returns and a few honest lenders who paid their 
taxes without evasion, joined in the prayer for 
relief, but the great pressure was from the bor- 
rowers. 

The legislature of 1881 passed the present law; 
immediately within four weeks of the time of its 
passage, in all money centers the rate of interest 
onmoney loaned on real estate mortgages fell from 





is conclusive on this point; it is known of all busi- 
ness men. 

The present law has satisfied the borrowers who 
asked for relief; no borrower has ever appeared 
before the Committee on Taxation for any change 
since its passage, nor has any borrower ever sent 
to the legislature a petition for a change; but 
mortgagors have invariably remonstrated against 
the repeal of the law relieving mortgaged reaj 
estate from double taxation. Under the present 
law there is no grievance or injustice to be 
redressed. 

Still it is proposed by some to restore the old 
system, to again tax money loaned on mortgage of 
real estate. This means to add to the burden of 
the borrower an average tax of one and one-half 
per cent on the amount he owes, as it is now the 
condition of all mortgages that the borrower is to 
pay all taxes on the real estate involved, and also all 
the taxes that may be assessed on the note which is 
secured by the mortgage. 

The effect would be to largely arrest the rapid 
improvement in real estate now going on, to 
decrease the value of buildings because of the 
added tax to mortgagors, to check the acquire- 
ment of homesteads by men of small means, and 
to again unjustly and wickedly tax men on what 
they owe, placing this burden on the class least 
able to bear it, with no corresponding benefit to 
the tax-paying community. All the ways of evad- 
ing the former law are still open, and cannot be 
closed. 

If the law taxing mortgages be again placed in 
our statutes only a small proportion would be 
assessed, but the rate of interest would be ad- 
vanced as if a// mortgages were assessed. The 
dishonest lender would again profit from the tax 
he evades. 

The statement that the borrower does not get 
cheaper interest by reason of the exemption of 
loans secured by real estate mortgage from taxa- 
tion has no foundation in fact; it is simply untrue. 
For ten years before 1881 the rate of interest. on 
real estate mortgage loans averaged higher than 
the rate of discount for first-class business paper; 
since 1881 the rate of interest on real estate mort- 
gage loans is much less than the average rate of 
discount on business paper. Every man who has 
any practical exprience in borrowing or lending 
knows this. Fanciful, supposititious theories can- 
not change the actual facts. 

teal estate mortgage loans can readily be placed 
to-day, in Massachusetts, at from four to five per 
cent, and in some instances at even less than four 
per cent, the rate of interest depending upon the 
size of the loan, the margin of security, and the 
location of the property. 

The present law has been in operation ten years. 
The personal valuation of the Commonwealth has 
not been decreased by its operation, but the real 
estate valuation has largely increased; and this 
increase is largely dne to the relief afforded to the 
improver of real estate by the reduction of inter- 
est in consequence of the exemption of real estate 
mortgage loans from taxation. No hardship is 
involved to State, county, city or town by the 
present wise policy. 

Uver and above all other considerations, justice 
should prevail and the principles of equal taxa- 
tion should be maintained. The present law was 
a step forward in the way of tax reform. The 
Commonwealth will take no backward step after 
such favorable results however slow it may be in 
further forward movement. This lesson and expe- 
rience, while confined to Massachusetts, applies 
with almost equal force to other States. 

ee = 
Is a Change Impending? 
_— 

Simultaneous with the publication of the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST for May, containing the arti- 
cle by Mr. C. Wood Davis on “The Farmer in the 
Impending Change,” appeared the government 
crop report for April, in which Mr. J. R. Dodge 
the statistician of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, considers at length the perma- 
neney of agricultural production. His views are 
summarized as follows: 

Europe has four times as many people as the 
United States, yet all the eastern part of the Con- 
tinent has an agricultural surplus. Even Italy’s 
exports equal her imports. The Netherlands, with 
only two and a half acres to each inhabitant, 
require only a few million dollars’ worth of agri- 
eultural imports in excess of agricultural exports. 
France requires from foreign sources only about 
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seven per cent of her consumption for a popula- 
tion nine times as dense as ours. Great Britain 
feeds one-half of her people from her own soil, 
through the labor of one-eighth of her population. 

It is an absurdity to claim that four times as 
much area is required to feed one person in this 
country as in Europe, even allowing for more 
liberal dietary. Moreover, half of the area of 
Europe could easily double its production under 
more general and higher cultivation. 

In the United States we have not even ap- 
proached the limit’ of agricultural production. 
One-third of our area is either too dry or too wet 
for present cultivation, awaiting irrigation or 
drainage. Of the other two-thirds there is much 
not included in farms; our farm area is not all 
utilized and the cultivated area may become far 
more productive. 

Our public land is by no means all taken up. 
Much of the arid area is not even surveyed. With 
the utilization of all possibilities of irrigation, 
tens of millions of acres will be open for cultiva- 
tion. The idea of nearing exhaustion of produc- 
tive lands is based on the assumption of the neces- 
sary continuance of primitive methods, the cheap- 
est and most superficial culture and stagnation of 
all rural progress, while the possibilities of fur- 
ther development of the public lands are lost 
sight of altogether. 

Yet the demand for our surplus is not unlimited, 
Not a dollar’s worth of our usual surplus will be 
taken except to supply an imperative demand. 
Any overburdening of the market instantly re- 
duces the price, whether in cotton, tobacco, wheat 
or corn. In the case of meats there is opportunity 
for the opening of new markets, as the exporta- 
tion of fresh meats was started less than fifteen 
vears ago and is still susceptible of great exten- 
sion. But nine-tenths of our aggregate production 
is consumed at home, and the tendeney is toward 
decrease of the proportion exported, even though 
the quantity should increase. 

Nor is the wheat surplus immediately exhausti- 
ble. Our farmers would gladly produce more 
wheat for export if it paid. Nor is wheat-growing 
declining in Europe, whose average crop for the 
past five years is 1,219 million bushels per year. 
The preceding five years show ho larger figures, 
and investigations in 1873 produced a similar re- 
sult. Even these figures are underestimates, the 
full average being 1,250 million bushels a year. 
The wheat area in France is remarkably uniform, 
while in Russia improvement in yield per acre 
more than compensates for the alleged reduction 
in area. The annual fluctuations of the crop in 
Russia are so wide that extreme caution should be 
exercised in making sweeping deductions from 
the record of too short a period. 

Mr. Dodge believes the Indian wheat scare is 
nearly over. He says that litthe wheat may be 
expected to go out of India from the harvest just 
completed, and predicts a continuance of the 
decline in area and exports. 

Another fallacy, the assumed decline of wheat 
production of the world, is disproved by the most 
authentie records of recent production. The aver- 
age aggregate of the world’s crop, inciuding the 
eountries concerning which either official or com- 
mercial estimates are obtainable, is about 2,122,- 
000,000 bushels. The contributions of other ecoun- 
tries cannnot make the grand aggregate much less 
than 2,250,000,000, and this figure may be exceeded 
as the average product of the real wheat of the 
world for the past six years. The largest crop 
Was in 1887, and the combined yield of that season 
and the following year exceeded that of the two 
preceding seasons by about 384 million bushels,— 
asufficient cause for the reduction of prices that 
followed. The product of 1889 was small causing 
some advance. The world’s crop of 1880 is figured 
at 2,204 million bushels. 

Mr. Dodge concludes that the United States will 
continue to produce a surplus for export until the 
wheat culture of the plains shail have given place 
to more varied and profitable crops and inereas- 
ing numbers of non-agricultural population shall 
require the entire crop for bread. He adds: 
*Farm labor is not sufficiently effective; its dis- 
tribution could be more harmonious and profita- 
ble. Prices of cereals have sometimes been re- 
duced by oversuppiy. Cotton, with a product of 
22,000,000 bales in three years, a quantity greater 
than the production of six years prior to 1860, 
begins to decline in price. At the same time there 
is a failure to produce the sugar required, though 
there is cane land sufficient for an ample supply, 
and beet sugar lands ad libitum, without mention- 
ing the possibilities of sorghum. There might be 
tens of millions of dollars annually coined from 
various fibers, large extension of fruit-growing, 
and introduction of many economie plants to be 
made the basis of new industries. The material 
now produced for food consumption might be put 
in more attractive form for market, and a large 
contribution levied upon the gastronomic and es- 
thetic tastes of consumers.” 














%100.00 for $1.50. 

J. B. Cray, Millersburgh, Ky., writes, “I removed 
Bunch from stifle joint on my horse with half a 
bottle of Quinn’s Ointment, everything else hav- 
ing failed. The investment made me $100 in sale 
of horse.” For Curbs, Splints, Spavins, Wind- 
puffs, and all Bunches it has no equal. Trial box 
25 cents silver or stamps. Regular size $1.50 de- 


livered. Address W. B. Eddy & Co., Whitehall, N. Y. | 


FREE 


We will send free of charge 

to any person who owns a horse, 

Our Fine Illustrated Catalogue 

of the World Renowned ‘‘ Murray ” 
$5.95 Harness 

and $55.95 Buggies, and all 

our other 

* Murray” Vehicles & Harness, also a book 
spntaining words of praise from 
Feople in all parts of the United States 
who have bought, tried and tested our 
Celebrated Buggies and Harness. Our 


“MURRAY” 


Buggies and Harness have stood the 
severest test for years, and have 
to-day no competition whatever when 
ping and Price is considered together. 
edo 
the largest business direct with the 
consumer of any house in the country, 
shipping not only to every state in the 
Union and Canada, but to Java, the West 
Indies and all foreign countries 
= vehicles and harness are used. 
ur 


$55.95 BUGGIES 
$5, 95HARNESS 


Have gained for us 
a reputation second to none 
in our line of business in the world. 











Waieancor-ciN a 
Our experience in the 
Buggy and Harness business, 
together with our facilities and 
modern business methods 
make it 
not only possible, but easy for you or any 
other man to buy the best 
Buggies and Harness, 
(which are the ** Murray,”’’) 
for one-half their 
real worth and for 
less than one-half 
what you 
have paid for goods 
not equal to 
them in any respect. 
If your ‘‘ time is money,” 
you can’t spend 
a few minutes of it 
to better advantage than in 
reading a Catalogue of 
the *“* Murray ” Buggies and Harness, 
and this book. 
A postal dard 
to our address will 
secure you both 
of these valuable books free, 
and educate you 
up to the way business is 
done in the nineteenth century. 
From the fact 
that we deal direct 
with the consumer, and 
belong to neither of the 
so-called 
“Buggy and Harness Pool” or * Trust,”” 
ought to be enough 
to convince any 
educated person that we 
are the people 
to deal with. 
We know 
we will hear from you 
by the next mail 
along with the thousands 
who “know a good thing when they see it.” 
Very kindly yours, 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 


MURRAY BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 0. 





CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses ae or Commission if pre- | 
d. 


ferred. Salesmen wante o experience needed. 


Address. stating age. ™ 
H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 


DO YOU WANT A 
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BORE 


WELLS 4, 


with our famous Well 
Machinery. The onl 
rfect self-cleaning and ¢ 
‘ast-dropping tools in use, 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, 2 
TIFFIN, On10. * 
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Snug little fortuneshave been made at 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
A Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
\See cut. Others are dvingas well. Why 
ot you? Some earn over $500.00 a 
month. You can do the work and live 
at home, wherever you are. Even be- 
Y ginners are easily earning from $5 to 
$10a day. Allages. Weshow you how 
and start you. Can work in spare time 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
: ers. Failure unknown among them. 
* NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 

H. Hallett & Co., Box $80 Portland, Maine 




















FvR FRUIT DRYING 
PUKPUOSES. 
Galvanized after being 
== woven by asuperior process 
which will not poison fruit. 
Send for prices and samples. 


WRIGHT & COLTON 
WIRE CLOTH Cu., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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HAND SIZES 10 TO 20 INCHES. 
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PONY AND HORSE 30 AND 36 INCHES. 
LAWN SWEEPERS AND GRASS EDGERs. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
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} Don’t buy a common looking silve® 
watch, when you can now obtain for 
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‘ ( | watch; equalin sppearance to many 
, 
» | VY watches sold Peng ror jewelers 2 
’ Z from $20.00 to $30.00, hited come 
plete with our own specialruby jew- 
eled, extra finely finished movement, 
celebrated for its perfect timekeeping 
qualities and superb appearance; 
magniticently finished, highly pol- 
ished pinions, ename! dis], specially 
tested, adjusted and regulated so 
as to give perfect results asa fine 
time keeper. In carrying this 
watch you have the credit of 
carrying asolid gold watch, as 
theplating processis got down 
80 tes now-a-days thatit is 
almost impossible for the ordi- 
nary observer to detect the 
SM difference. The engraving is 
just like that on high priced 
watchesand comesin the very 
loveliest and latest patterns. 
Some will doubt our abiliiy to 
be able tosupply such a watch 
at this price, and to convince 
you that we mean just what 
wesay,we makethe following 
most extraordinary offer for 


Cat this out and sendit with your 
order, and we will promptly ship 
~ the watch to you by express C.0.D, 

14K with instructions to the express 
= 4 a agent to allow you to examine it 
attheexpressoffice. If on examination you are convincedthat. tis 
a bargainpay the agent $5.00 and theexpresschargesandit is yours, 
otherwise you pay nothing andit wil lbereturned at our expense. We 
could not afford to make such an offer asthis unless we were conf 
dent thatthe watch will not only please you but be a surprise to you. 
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Publications Acknowledged. 


FROM THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
Publications Received—April 1 to May 1, 1891. 

ALABAMA—Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Auburn, third annual report, 1890,Bul. No. 23(new 
series), Feb., co-operative soil tests; meteorology, 
Bul. No. 24 (new series), Feb., dairying and breed- 
ing; meteorology. 

CALIFORNIA — Exp. Sta. at Berkeley, Bul. 92, 
March, notes on California olives, their adapta- 
tions and oils. 

CONNECTICUT—Exp. Sta. at New Haven, third 
annual report, 1890; Bul. No. 106, March, Babcock’s 
milk test, fertilizers; Bul. No. 107, April, the Con- 
necticut species of Gymnosporangium (cedar ap- 
ples); Storrs School, Exp. Sta. at Storrs, third 
annual report, 1890, Part I. 

DELAWARE—Exp. Sta. at Newark, Bul. No. 11, 
January, soil and erop tests; Bul. No. 12, March, 
injurious insects and insecticides, spraying ma- 
chinery. 

INDIANA—Exp. Sta. at La Fayette, Bul. No. 34, 
Vol. Il, Feb., sugar beets, field experiments with 
commercial fertilizers and manure on barley and 
oats, tests of vegetables; Bul. No. 35, Vol. Il, March, 
loose smut of oats. 

KENTUCKY—Exp. Sta. at Lexington, Bul. No. 32, 
March, strawberries, vegetables. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Exp. Sta. at Amherst, eighth 
annual report, 1890, analyses of commercial fertil- 
izers, March; Bul. No. 39, April, treatment of fun- 
gous diseases; Hatch Exp. Sta. at Amherst, meteo- 
rological Bul. No. 27, March; Bul. No. 12, April, 
report on insects. 

MINNESOTA — Exp. Sta. at St. Anthony Park, 
biennial report, 1889-90. 

NEBRASKA— Exp. Sta. at Lincoln, Bul. No. 16, 
April, experiments in the culture of the sugar beet 
in Nebraska. 

NEVADA—Exp. Sta. at Reno, third annual report, 
1890. 

NEW YORK—Cornell Exp. Sta. at Ithaca, Bul. No. 
26, March, experiences with egg plants. 

OREGON— Exp. Sta. at Corvallis, Bul. No. 9, Feb., 
silos and silage; Bul. No. 10, April, experiments 
with codlin moth and with a combined fungicide 
and insecticide, descriptions of spraying appara- 
tus, notes on the hop louse. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Exp. Sta. at State College, Bul. 
No. 15, April, influence of variety and of rate of 
seeding on the yield of ensilage corn. 

RHODE ISLAND—Exp. Sta. at Kingston, Bul. No. 
9, Dec., 1890, experiments in agriculture. 

SoUuTH DAKOTA—Exp. Sta. at Brookings, Bul. No. 
21, Feb., experiments with small grains; Bul. No. 
22, March, injurious insects; Bul. No. 23, April, 
forest trees, fruits, and vegetables. 

TEXAS—Exp. Sta. at College Station, third annual 
report, 1890; Bul. No. 13, Dee., 1890, value of sorghum 
as a feeding stuff and its effect on soil, analyses of 
teosinte at different states of growth, miscellane- 
ous analyses. 

UTAH—Exp. Sta. at Logan, Bul. No. 
potato trials. 

VERMONT—Exp. Sta. at Burlington, Bul. No. 23, 
March, fertilizers. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Exp. Sta. at Morgantown, third 
annual report, 1890; Bul. No. 11, Sept., 1890, meteo- 
rological report for September, report of corres- 
pondents upon meteorology and crops for Septem- 
ber; Bul. No. 12, Dec., 1890, the Canada thistle. 

DOMINION OF CANADA — Dept. of Agriculture, 
reports of the officers of the Canadian experi- 
mental farms for 1890; Ontario Exp. Sta. at Guelph, 
Bul. No. 59, March, green fodder for swine; Bul. No. 
60, March, growth and uses of rape. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
—Report of the secretary of agriculture for 1890. 
Office of Experiment Stations, circular No. 19, 
March, experiments with fertilizers on fruits and 
vegetables, experiment station record, Vol. II, No. 
8, March; division of entomology, Bul. No. 7, the 
pediculi and mallophaga affecting man and the 
lower animals; periodical bulletin, Vol. III, No. 6, 
March, insect life; division of vegetable path- 
ology, circular No. 10, treatment of nursery stock 
for leaf blight and powdery mildew; division of 
Statistics, report No. 83 (new series), April, report 
on the condition of winter grain, the condition of 
farm animals, and on the freight rates of trans- 
portation. 
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A PRESENT FOR BUTTER MAKERS. 


We have received an account book printed especially 
for dairymen, with columns for amount of milk, pounds 
of butter churned, to whom sold, etc.. for each day in the 
year. It also contains valuable breeders’ tables, rules for 
making gilt-edged butter, and other interesting matter. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt., have kindly 
offered to mail a copy free to any of our readers who 
sends a stamp for postage. 

In connection with this we would say that Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color is thoroughly relia- 
ble and one that we can recommend to all dairymen. 
From a letter recently written by Mrs. H. P. Dunham, Le- 
nexa, Kansas, we quote: “Several of my neighbors said 


they would not use anything to color their butter, but 
when they had to sell for several cents a pound less than 
I was getting, they changed their minds and now are 
using what I do, Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved 
Butter Color.” 





We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 


that breaks in use. 
We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 


A YEAR! Lundertake to briefty 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write, and who 
after instruction, will work industriously, 
how to earn Three Thousand Dollars ‘4 


Wear in their own localities,wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation oremployment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quickly 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. 1 
have already taught and provided with employment a lfarge 
number, who are making over $3000 a year each. It’s NEW 
end SOLID. Full particulars FIREE. Address at once, 
E. C, ALLEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine, 








and he to you. 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee. our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. 
Not one ina hundred breaks 
from heat; there is almost no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 


We sell at WHOLESALE PRICES 
BUGGIES, CARTS & WAGONS. 












Mag ff . . . . 
=: = a <a Any vehicle shipped subject to 
i LA AWssS&_ examination before paying one 
WGA, WS CLASS cent. What more can you ask? 
a &) & YY Send 2c. stamp for illustrated 
Lendl 48-page catalogue and price list. 
COLUMBIA BUGGY CO., 71 to 81 Willard St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 








Talk with your dealer about it. 
it would be a good advertise- 
ment for him. 

‘Pearl top’ and ‘pearl glass,’ 


our trade-marks—tough glass 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


$17 


SPRAYING OUTFIT 


Express Prepaid for 


Insect roes 


Get my illustrated catalogue before buying 
Write at once and mention this paper. 
Address P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 


$5.50 


Combines Three Complete Brass Machines. 

A valuable ialustrated book free.—* Our 
Goops GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY Rkr- 
FUNDED. 
spraying outfit. 
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PORTABLE BATHS. 


Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. * 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Send for Circulars. 

+ E, J. KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Adjustable 
Six Bath: 
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Commercial Floriculture. 


The extent of the business of growing flowers 
and flowering plants for sale is a revelation. For 
the first time it has been made a subject of census 
investigation. J..H. Hale, of Connecticut, was the 
special agent in charge of this work, under the 
direction of Mr. Mortimer Whitehead, of the agri- 
cultural division of the census. Mr. Hale obtained 
his information direct from the florists upon sched- 
ules especially prepared for the purpose and by 
personal visits to their establishments in all parts 
of the country. While not so extensive a work as 
the investigation on truck farming (see the sum- 
mary in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for April), 
the same practical thoroughness characterizes the 
bulletin on floriculture. 

While floriculture has been carried on as a busi- 
ness in this country for upward of 100 years, it is 
only within the past 25 years that it has assumed 
large proportions. Nearly 30 per cent of the flori- 
eultural establishments now in existence were 
started between 1880 and 1890, and it is estimated 
that upward of 400 such concerns were established 
in 1890. It will be seen from the summary below 
that these establishments, including fixtures, heat- 
ing apparatus, tools and implements, represented 
a value in round numbers of forty millions of dol- 
lars, employing some 17,000 men and 2000 women 
at an expense of eight and one-half millions of 
dollars annually, while the sales of plants ex- 
ceeded twelve million dollars, and cut flowers 
brought an additional income of over fourteen 
millions. : 

Floral establishments were found in every State 
and territory except Idaho, Nevada, Indian Terri- 
tory and Oklahoma. The greatest area of glass in 
any one establishment was 150,000 square feet, and 
the smallest sixty square feet,—the latter a cozy 
attachment to the sitting-room of a New England 
farmhouse, from which the lady of the house sells 
annually from $25 to $50 worth of plants and flow- 
ers. In case of small greenhouses of from 300 to 
1500 feet of glass, the owner or some member of 
his family does the work, often in connection with 
market gardening or asmall nursery trade. Some 
of these small establishments are conducted by 
women, there being over 300 of such in the country. 
In the large concerns extra men are employed for 
shorter or longer periods. The average wages, as 
stated below, represents all labor, skilled and 
unskilled, on the basis of 300 working days in the 
year, but the foremen or experts receive from fif- 
teen to twenty dollars per week. The catalogues 
issued were over twenty million in number, and 
nearly four million dollars were paid for postage, 
advertising, freight and express. One firm alone 
reports sales of one million plants in 1889, grown 
mostly in two and one-half inch pots and sent by 
mail. Many of the florists also do a considerable 
business in the arrangement and planting of both 
publie and private grounds, especially when lo- 
eated near summer resorts, but the census takes 
no account of this feature of the business. 

Of the plants sold the demand in the Northern 
and Eastern States is greatest for geraniums, 
coleus, roses, pansies, verbenas, heliotrope, carna 
tions, chrysanthemums, palms, ferns and fuchsias, 
nearly in the order named. In the South the de- 
mand is for roses, chrysanthemums, geraniums, 
ecoleus, palms and ferns, while California shows 
the demand to be largest for roses, carnations, 
chrysanthemums, geraniums, palms and pansies. 
There is also a very general and growing demand 
for aquatic plants, and specialists are giving 
marked attention to this branch of the business. 
Regarding cut flower sales, reports show that, 
while there is a slight variation in the demands of 
the different markets, the greatest demand every- 
where is for roses, followed closely by carnations. 
These two furnish about 65 per cent in value of all 
eut flowers sold. Violets, chrysanthemums, lilies, 
hyacinths, smilax, bouvardia, heliotrope, pansies 
and tulips, in the order named, supply 25 per cent 
more, while the other 10 per cent is made of 
orchids, tuberoses, mignonette, primroses, camel- 
lias, daffodils, and many others cultivated in a 
small way to supply a special or local demand. 
In the final report it will be the endeavor to give 
a detailed statement regarding each class of pro- 
duction, insect enemies, remedies, ete. As to the 


profits in the business from the different classes 
of plants, 80 per cent of the reports mention roses 
as most profitable, carnations second, and violets 
third, 
roses second, 


while 20 per cent rank carnations first, 
and violets third. 





From the figures given and statements made by 
florists all over the country, the industry is pro- 
nounced to be in a healthy and prosperous condi- 
tion, giving employment to thousands of persons 
and fair reward for labor and capital. It is also 
doing much toward the adornment of the homes 
and the elevation of the tastes of people of all 
classes. For with the growth of the business 
prices are lower, and the masses are able to buy 
either plants or cut flowers. The increased cul- 
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The Cure For 


Scrofula was once supposed to be the 
touch of royalty. To-day, many grateful 
people know that the “‘sovereign remedy” is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This powerful altera- 
tive extirpates “the evil’? by thoroughly 
eliminating all the strumous poison from the 
blood. Consumption, catarrh, and various 
other physical as well as mental maladies, 
have their origin in 


SCROFULA 


When hereditary, this disease manifests it- 
self in childhood by glandular swellings, 
running sores, swollen joints, and general 
feebleness of body. Administer Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla on appearance of the first symptoms. 

“My little girl was troubled with a painful 
scrofulous swelling under one of her arms. 
The physician being unable to effect a cure, 
I gave her one bottle of 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and the swelling disappeared.” 
—W. F. Kennedy, McFarland’s, Va. 

“T was cured of scrofula by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”—J. C. Berry, Deerfield, Mo. 

‘‘] was troubled with a sore hand for over 
two years. Being assured the case was 
scrofula, I took six bottles of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


and was cured.”—H. Hinkins, Riverton, Neb. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, willcure you 





ANY 


UNLIKE OTHER 





ORICINATED 









In 1810 
By an Old Family Physician 
For INTERNAL and EXTERNAL use. 








Ever’ MfotHER 


Should Have It in The House. 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


to take JoHNson’s ANODYNE LinmMENT for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re- 
lieves Summer Complaints, ts, Bruises like magic. 
THINK OF IT. 
In use over 40 YEARS in one family. 

Dr. I. 8. Jonnson & Co.—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of your JOHNSON’S ANODYNE Linm™ENT; for more 
than forty yearsI have used it in my family. I regard 
it as one of the best and safest family remedies that com 


be found, used internal or external, in all cases. 
INGALLS, Deacon 2nd Baptist Church, Bangor, Me. 


Ev C ry Ss uffe re r From Rheumatism, Sci- 


atica, ee ieee Pl 

Headache htheria, Coughs, Catarr! ronchitis, 

Asthma, ence Te orbus, Diarrhea, Lameness, Sor eness 

or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, w find in 

his old Anodyne relief and edy cure. Pamphlet 

free. Sold everywhere. Price end by mail, 6 bottles, 
Express paid, $2. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 
THE OLD DOCTOR’S SIGNATURE, 

Uf bul 

Is on Every Genuine 

Bottle Label. 


Soothing, Healing, PenetratinG 

















EIORSE OWNERS! 
TRY GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC BALSAM 


EOE hd DE aS ETE I 

A SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE 
for Curb, Splint,Sweeny, 
Capped Hoek, Strained Ten- 
dons, Founder, Wind Putis, 
Skin Diseases, Thrush Diphtheria, 
Pinkeye, all Lameness from 
Spavin, Ringbone or other Bony 
Tumors. Removes all Bunches or 
Blemishes from Horses and Cattle. 

tes za. SUPERSEDES all CAUTERY or FiRING 
Kio Impossible to Produce Scar or Blemish. 













Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent by 
express, charges paid, with full ry vino for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars. Addres 


THE LAWRENCE, WILLIAMS CO. CLEVELAND, ce. 


Price $1.50 per bottle. 








” PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. So. d by druggists. 


"CONSUMPTION 


FAIR OW THE FACE, NECK, ARMS 


OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 
Quickly Dissolved and Removed with the New 
Accidentally Discovered Solution 


= MODGNE > 


and the growths forever destroyed with- 
out the SLIGHTEST i jury. Harmless 
as water totheskin. ITCANNOT FAIL. 
There never was anything like it. 
'%y % 1.000 reward for failure or the slight- 
Hest injury. Sent by mail. Price, $1.00 
A ents wanted. Full par- 
)sent free. Address, 
MODENE M’F'G CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
























“you NOTHING 


You 


to send your name and address and 
we will send Free for Examination 







you have 

seen advertised do not take it. The 

) watch will be a surprise to you he 
yj account of elegance of finish a: 

@ actual worth, and and needs ome 

YN to be seen to recommend and sell 

a)\7 itself. The first responsible ye 
{in a county who answers our a 

af Vvertisement if suited with the 

S\watch when seen can have same 

by paying the express agent in his 

in #12,00 pd price to jewel- 

ers). We want good one and 

imake this offer for a short time 









he agency. No attention paid ro 

5, rresponsi le 

IWATCH SUPPLY co. 

820 to 824 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LADY ACENTS 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE! 

F‘\ You simply calland show our goods; they sell 
themselves. Our Child’s Combined Waist and 
Hose supporter is a gem that no mother will do 
without. Over 20,000 “Queen Protectors” sold 
annually. For Illustrated Catalogue and 
prices of over 50 different articles for ladies and 
children, address with stam 


PBELL & CO., 
484 West Randolph St., Chicago, lil. 


F RU T EVAPORATOR 


THE ZIMMERMAN 
Different sizes and rer 


The Standard Machine 
THE BLY. MYER L RON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








Illustrated Catalogue free. 
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@sELr- sarin DAN 
ROAST 

‘eeded in ine a 
SA VES 20Per Sock. 
in Roasting and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the world. 
Address nearest office for terms. 

DAGGETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. Chicago, [llinois. 
Bale fiske ity, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. 
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HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
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| HAWFERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Planting of Crops. 

The Cotton Report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for May relates to the 
progress of planting. The proportion of the pro- 
posed breadth already planted on the first of May 
was 77.5 per cent, which is less than the average of 
a series of years. Many correspondents report 
planting one to two weeks late. It is especially 
late in North Carolina and Tennessee; fully one- 
third of the area yet to be seeded north of the 
Gulf States. From Georgia west to Texas the 
State averages vary only two or three per cent. 
The figures are as follows: Virginia, 40 per cent; 
North Carolina, 63; South Carolina, 78, Georgia, 
80; Florida, 92; Alabama, 80; Mississippi, 77; 
Louisiana, 78; Texas, 79; Arkansas, 76; Tennessee, 
71. The delay is due in all sections of the cotton 
belt to excessive rainfall in February and March, 
which made early plowing impracticable, and toa 
very general deficiency in April, rendering the 
soil dry and cloddy, and hindering germination. 
The seed bed, as arule, has been imperfectly pre- 
pared, and is in relatively poor condition. Re- 
porters intimate, as a result of the unfavorable 
spring, that a reduction of acreage may be ex- 
pected. This may depend somewhat on the op- 
portunity for completing the area during this 
month, and the prospective profits of a large 
breadth of cotton. 





Winter Grain.—The condition of winter grain 
on the first of May is reported by the statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture as 97.9 per cent 
for wheat; rye. 97.2; barley, 96.2. This is an ad- 
vanee in wheat of one point during April, and of 
quite as much in rye. A gain in wheat is reported 
in New York, in some of the Southern States, in 
Michigan, and slight improvement in Illinois, 
Missouri and some other States. The uniformity 
of condition is somewhat remarkable, no State 
average being lower than 93 


The Hay Crop.—The condition of mowing lands 
is also high, averaging 97, and ranging from 90 to 
100. The average for spring pasture is 98, ranging 
from 92 to 100, except a drop in Utah to 89, and in 
New Mexico to 83. The eastern slope of the 
toecky Mountains comes within four or five points 
of full condition, and the Pacific coast is near the 
maximun 

Spring Work.—The progress of spring plowing 
has been greatly retarded by excess of moisture 
in the Central and Southern belts. The propor- 
tion planted is reported at 6.8 per cent. The 
average of several previous years has been 77 per 
eent. The Eastern States report favorable econdi- 
tions for spring work, and fair progress to date. 
in all the Southern States it has been delayed by 
heavy rains, and later by drought which has 
rendered plowing difficult and imperfect. In the 
Ohio valley excess of moisture delayed plowing 
through March, and interfered with its progress 
in some places during the first two weeks of 
April. The work has progressed rapidly since, 
and germination has generally been prompt. In 
the Northwest the season has been favorable, 
spring work is well advanced, and spring grain 
eoming up and growing finely. 





Crop Statisties.— Several States have adopted 
the plan of collecting statistics of area and yield 
of crops by means of the assessors while on their 
annual rounds for valuing property for purposes of 
taxation. The aceuracy of such data has been 
much questioned, though it is certainly far better 
than no attempt at actual enumeration. A com- 
parison of this method with census work is instrue- 
tive. Thus the United States census reported 
17.251 acres of tobacco grown in Wisconsin in 1889, 
vielding 19,386,149 pounds. The assessors* returns 
for the 1889 crop aggregated 16,121 acres and 15,522,- 
Hi pounds. The census figures are thus larger by 
1.130 acres and 3,863,738 pounds than the assessors’ 
returns. Here is a discrepancy of seven per cent 
in area and twenty-five per cent in yield. Which 
is the more correct method?) The census enume- 
rators collected their information, both as to acre- 
age and yield, in June, 1890. The assessors’ figures 


as the acreage of 1889 were collected in May and 
June of 1889, before the crop was all planted. The 
enumerators’ work, being done a year later, must 
have ineluded the area as actually planted in 1889, 
and we accept it as the more accurate. 


But the 











discrepancy in total yield of nearly four million 
pounds, or twenty-five per cent, is startling, espe- 
cially when the returns of yield were taken by 
both enumerators and assessors at about the 
same time—June, 1890. The census must be much 
the more accurate, for farmers will be more care- 
ful in stating vields to enumerators than to asses- 
sors. The reports to the latter officials are almost 
invariably understatements of yield, through fear 
of increased taxation if the full productiveness 
were reported. 
a 
Market Notes. 

A Salary with expenses paid will come handy to 
any one who is now outof employment; especially 
where no previous experience is required to get the 
position. If you want a position, see advertisement 
on Page 361, *‘A Chance to Make Money.” 





American Trotting Horse Register. — The 
time-honored Wallace’s Trotting Register was 
recently bought by the American Trotting Horse 
Register Company, which is composed of the most 
prominent breeders of trotting horses in all parts 
of the country. The selling price was $130,000, and 
the publication will be merged in the American 
Trotting Horse Register. 





Dorset Sheep Breeders.— We are pleased to 
note that the Dorset breed of eK 4 is rapidly 
gaining in favor, as a result of which the Ameri- 
‘an Dorset-Horn Breeders’ Association was re- 
cently organized at Pittsburgh, Pa., with forty- 
one members. T. S. Cooper, Cooperstown, Pa., was 
elected president, and M. A. Cooper, Washington, 
Pa., secretary and treasurer. 





Superior Butter.—‘‘ The Old Brick” dairy, Ros- 
lyn, L. L, the property of S. P. Taber Willets, was 
estabiished for the purpose of supplying a supe- 
rior article of butter and to make better known 
the remarkable merits of the Guernsey breed, 
which is used exclusively. Mr. Willet’s cows are 
thoroughbreds, and he is having great success and 
receiving high praise for the superior quality of 
his butter. 





The Hoover Potato Digger is regarded as one 
of the best in the market. It digs any depth while 
in motion, and every row can be dug without alter- 
nation, and the potatoes are separated from the 
vines and other refuse at one operation. Garden- 
ers will find this digger a valuable acquisition, as 
early potatoes can be dug without perceptibly 
marring the skin. Hoover & Prout, Avery, O., will 
send catalogue on request. 





Famous Holstein Cattle.—The Hon. I. C. Wade, 
Jamestown, N. D., widely known as one of the 
most prominent stock breeders of the Northwest, 
has decided to sell his famous Dakota valley herd 
of selected Holstein cattle, together with a part of 
his farm, if so desired. Every animal of this herd 
is first-class in every respect, pure-bred, and will 
be sold at a lower price than stock of equal quality 
has ever been offered. A neat little catalogue, 
which is sent free to applicants, gives pedigrees 
and full particulars. 





To Cane and Fruit Growers. —Two advertise- 
ments of the Blymyer Iron Works Co., of Cincin- 
nati, O.. appear in this issue. Their Victor and 
Niles mills and Cook evaporators for sugar cane 
and sorghum have for many years been looked 
upon as standard machinery. in all sections of the 
world where cane is grown. Th®* Zimmerman” 
evaporators for fruits and vegetables have the 
same world-wide reputation. Parties in want of 
cane or fruit machinery will do well to send for 
catalogue and prices. 


Reliable Farm Machinery —We invite the at- 
tention of persons in wiint of farm machinery to 
the advertisement in this paper of the old and 
reliable Empire Agricultural Works, over thirty 
years under the ownership and management of 
the present proprietor, Minard Harder, Cobleskill, 
N.Y. As it is, and always has been, the aim of 
Mr. Harder to send out no machine or implement 
except such as possess the highest standard of 
excellence and merit, as is evideneed by the high 
reputation his fearless horse powers, threshers 
and other machines have attained, our advice is, 
consult him before purchasing. 





The Wheat Outlook.—This crop is in a very 
strong position. Bradstreet’s estimates of the total 
visible and invisiblesupply of wheat in the United 
States and Canada (aside from wheat in Canadian 
farmers’ hands) showed a total supply May 1 of 
only 77,000,000 bushels. If the data are correct as to 
the amount required for spring seeding and daily 
consumption established by the Department of 
Agriculture, and if the export movement is no 
larger during May and June than for the previous 
two months the stock of wheat July 1 will be only 
between eleven and twelve million bushels. This 
is probably the smallest stock on hand at the be- 
ginning of a new crop year that we have had for 
many seasons. It certainly means higher prices. 





_The Halliday Standard Windmill has a sec- 
tional wheel and is governed mainly by centrifu- 
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gal force. When built larger than thirty feet the 
governor is identical to that used on steam engines. 
It may be adjusted so as to give the wheel any 
number of revolutions desired by changing the 
size of regulating weights. This excellent mil] 
ean be used for a variety of other purposes as wel] 
as pumping water. It is manufactured by the 
United States Engine & Pump Co., of Batavia, I11., 
one of the oldest and most reliable concerns in the 
United States. They also manufacture a full line 
of U.S. solid wheel windmills, standard hay tools, 
I X L corn shellers, saw tables, I X L iron feed 
mill, horse powers, jacks, pumps, tanks, ete. 





The American Association of Nurserymen 
will hold its 16th annual meeting at West hotel, 
Minneapolis, June 3 to 13. One and one-third fare 
on all the principal railroads has been secured, 
and an attractive programme has been prepared 
of special interest to every nurseryman and horti- 
eulturist. Full particulars can be obtained from 
the secretary, Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y. 
President S. M. Emery, of Minnesota, proposes to 
give the fraternity a glimpse of the hustling 
Northwest, and has planned “a delightful journey 
to the great Northwestern summer resorts, the 
lakes, the prairies and the fairy-like cities of 
Minnesota.” The Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society will hold its meeting in conjunction with 
that of the nurserymen. 





Good for Influenza.—According to an old say- 
ing, * The proof of the pudding is the eating of it.” 
Likewise the proof of a medicine is its success in 
euring those ailments for which it was intended. 
This test has often been made in the case of Scott's 
Emulsion, which has proved its great value for the 
cure of diseases of the respiratory organs. Its effi- 
eacy in such affections was demonstrated last year 
when “la grippe” was so prevalent throughout the 
world. In numberless cases in which it was used 
it lessened the severity of the disease. In addition 
to its use in cases of influenza, it is used for severe 
colds of whatever description. It is therefore 

yaluable for teachers, who are subject to the 

varieties of the heated school room and the cold 
drafts of winter, to have on hand; the household 
should also be provided with it, as it will save 
much suffering and many doctor’s bills. 





That Potato Challenge. — W. J. Sturgis, the 
Wyoming farmer who won the first prize in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST contest last year for a 
crop of 58,000 pounds on one acre, was challenged 
by R. C. Nisbet, of Colorado, to another contest 
this year, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST rules to 
govern, except that each contestant should witness 
the other’s harvesting. Although this challenge 
was issued early in February, no notice was taken 
of it until April, when Mr. Sturgis challenged Mr. 
Nesbit to raise a better acre of potatoes than he 
did. Mr. Nesbit writes to the Denver News of 
April 27 regarding the matter. Mr. Nesbit thinks 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Was imposed upon 
by Mr. Sturgis, although the latter’s report reached 
us by November 5, was duly sworn to, and com- 
plied with the rules. If Mr. Sturgis has imposed 
upon us, it is only by himself and his three wit- 
nesses committing perjury,—a charge we shall be 
loath to believe until it is proved. 








Truck Farming at Mobile.—In his census bul- 
letin on truck farming, superintendent Porter 
takes Mobile as an example of what may be ac- 
complished in this direction at the South, and 
gives the figures of the shipment of vegetables 
from that city during the years 1890, 1889, and 1888. 
For shipments from Mobile county 33.3 per cent 
should be added not included in the foregoing, 
making a grand total for the three years of $1,629,- 
964 for this small section. The details follow: 


~) 1890. % ‘1889, ) 1888. 


Articles. 
..| 58,309! 63,950] 46,592 





Cabbage, crates.... . . 





Potatoes, barrels...........-| 78,942} 46,508] 66,287 
Beans, DOXES ....ccce-cee0---| 46,178} 24,949) 33,489 
Peas, boxes. ...... nahneeane 1,278 8,923 5,928 





Cucumbers, barrels ......... 





Tomatoes, DOX2S ......22+00+| 2,695 7,578 
Watermelons....... bisesewewsl aagnee | 4,470 
Various packages ......6.0.- 780 1,409) 224 

Value. total....... ew ccee cee 6 458,065 $371,113 $393,295 





Second City of the World.—The census of 1890 
proves that within a radius of fifteen miles from 
the center of the city of New York there is a popu- 
lation considerably in excess of 3,000,000 people, or 
more than two-thirds that of the city of London. 
In the official language of the report, ‘‘next to 
London, New York and its suburbs form the 
largest city of the globe.” Says Mr. Porter: “The 
people within this fifteen-mile radius are, in effect, 
citizens of New York, so far as their business and 
social interests go, although politically they live 
in different cities, counties and States.” These 
figures are conclusive; there can no longer be a 
doubt that New York is, and must ever remain, 
the financial and commercial metropolis of the 
western world. What an evidence of the wisdom 
of the founders of “The Great Republic!’ What 
a monument to the energy and integrity of its 
sons! In the geographical, as well as the practical 
business center of this, the second city of the 
world, stands the Grand Central station of the 
New York Central & Hudson River railroad, from 
which eleven great through passenger trains 
depart every day for the North and West; this, in 
addition to the nearly three hundred other trains 
that daily leave this great station, giving a service 
to the patrons of ‘“ America’s Greatest Railroad” 
that is not surpassed on either side of the Atlantic. 
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345,25 BUGGIES 


ARE NOTIN ANY POOL or 
TRUST COMBINATION. 


We sell direct to the consumer at fac- 
tory prices, and by dealing direct with 
us you save dealer’s profit. It isa duty 
you oweto yourself to get the most value / 
for your money; then why pay @dealer | 
$25.00 more than we ask for th® same | 
quality of goodsP We don’t want your 

trade until you are satisfied that our - ’ 
goods are exactly as we represent them. ~ Sait! endl 

Address TEXIE FOSTER BUGGY & CART CO., 77 West 


FOSTER 


*. tion for good work at low pricesis known 







asi 


== 





$5.25 HARNESS 


We give a guarantee with all Foster 
Buggies and Harness sold. Our reputa- 


throughout the country, therefore we 
can not afford to make any claims that 
we can not support. Our experience 
has been *“‘ A customer once secured isa 
customer forever.’? Write for our illus- 
trated catalogue and join us in our efforts 
to kill offthe pool and trust which is suck- 
ing the life-blood from the consumer. 


Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ERS. 


TINES 


BUILD 






@ 
FREE 


ACMICAL: 
1 





2... 


100 Pages. 40 Illustrations. 20 Short Chapters. 
—_ 

Over 100,000 copies of this little book have been 
sold at ten cents each. We now propose to put it 
in the hands of persons contemplating building. 
Send your address and we will mail you a copy 
free, together with our lithographic advertisement, 
which, ‘in colors, represents the various styles of 
a Shingles and Roofing Sundries we manu- 
acture. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 


No. 9 Cliff St., New York City. 


NCAN FENCE, 


Large Smooth Wire (No. 9), Steel Stay 
Guards, and Stretcher Fasteners 
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Posts 2 to 3rodsapurt ,...., 
‘A 


A POWERFUL, HARMLESS, Visible Fence for HORSE 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 
You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guards, as close as you wish. 

WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT Co. 

87 TO 91 THIRD Ave. CHICAGO 








_ OUT OF PAPER? _| 


If so, and you wish to obtain the leading papers of the day, 

when purchasing, ask vour stationer for, and insist on having 
OSs N LINEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (Jor foreign correspondence). 

BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 

These papers have gained an unprecedented reputation tn 
every State and Territory on account of their éxcellent quality 
and reasonable price. Jf your stationer does not keep them, 
and will not get them for you, donot accept any others, but 
send us your name, mentioning “American Agriculturtst,” 
and we will forward you our complete set of 


SAMPLES FREE! | 


We send full information as to price, styles, size, etc., also 
samples and price of stamping your initial, monogram, crest, 
coat-of-arms, street address, etc., upon the paper. 


SA MY Fst ARS. ESM ES NY, 











The Improved 






$3.50 each. THE 
and 97 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


RELIABLE PUMP. 


All working parts now made of brass. There 
should be onein every house for use in case of 
Fire. No farmer or gardener should 
be without one for spraying trees, 
—— washing windows, washing buggies, 

Dg etc. Fruit Growers can save their 

it fruit, such as Cherries, Apples. 
Peaches, Plums, Currants, or fruit of 
any kind, where Insect will destroy 
i it. Each Pump has two nozzles, one | 
for solid stream and the other for spraying. This Pump 
is the best for the money in th® market, is double acting, 
will throw a stream 50 10 60 feet horizontally, or 25 to 30 feet 
high, and is the cheapest pump on the market. Price only 

EO. RtCHINGTON CO., 95 





can be earned at our NEW line — 
rapidly and honorably, by those o' 
ither sex, young or old, and in theis 
»wn localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learm 


We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is aw 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker: 
Beginners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- 
ployment and teach you FREE. No space to explain here. Ful? 
information FREE. TRUE & co., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 








STOGK 


4TONZEESY $45 


U.S. STANDARD. FULLY WARRANTED. 


f=" Delivered at your R. R. Station and ample time for 
building and testing allowed before acceptance. 


OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 









VG 


WIND MILL. 
‘«‘Money makes the mare go,’’ and a little 


breeze operates the Ideal Junior—a little money 
buysit. Ask for catalogue free. 


STOVER MFC. CO., 
510 River Street, | FREEPORT, ILL 








CANE MILLS. 


More kinds and sizes of Mills and Evaporators, 
for Sorghum and Sugar Cane, are made by The 
Blymyer Iron Works Co., of Cincinnati,O., 
than by any other works in the world. They are 
the sole makers of the Victor, Great Western and 
Niles Mills, the Genuine Cook Evaporator, and the 


Automatic Cook Evaporator. Send for Catalogue, . 


Prices, and The Sorghum Hand Book. 





7 BEES AND HONEY 


The Dovetailed Stro et, Beat and 
Cheapest BEE-HI for all purpos- 

s. Pleases everybody. Send your ad- 

Wana dress to the Largest Bee-Hive Fae- 
a tory in the World for sample copy of 
W Gleanings in Bee Culture (2 $1 illus- 
trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. illus- 
trated catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 







_ ture is a cyclopedia of 400 pp., 
300 cuts. Price in cloth, $1.23. Mention 
this paper. A. 1, ROOT. Medina, O. 











With SPEED RECULATOR. 
For |, 2 and 3 Horses. 


ima Vins I 


HEEBNER’S innate LEVEL-TREAD 


Lit ne. LYS 
hresh in, Rice, Flax, Millet and Grass Seed. Fully 

Freee A reed ond Ensilage Cutters,Feed Grinders,&éc 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S8, A. 








eZ Ag’s W’t’d. Weston Eng.Co. Painted Post,N.Y. 
KENNEDY, SPAULDING & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


% & 





Rich Soil, Big Creps, and a 
near market enables farmers 
to make La Profit. 













Long time, low rates and small payments. 


Oo. M.8a rng? Land Commissioner, 


S 





MICHIGAN.— 


Outfits for Summer! 


 ——— 


Our stock includes many specialties 


in Garments and Materials for use under 
the varying conditions of 


Out-Door Life. 


Riding Habits, Tennis and Yachting 
Gowns, Madras, Flannel and Silk Neg- 
lige Shirts, Tourist Shawls, Bathing 





Suits, etc., for men, women, and chil- 
dren. 


—_-- 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


FOR YOU 


MR. PARMELEE Sold in 
three days, 116 Copper 
: 4 Coins for $6.915; 29 Silver 
4 AY ‘a Coins for $4,713; 4 Gold 
wens Coins for $1760. And we 

Pee Gl Pecan prove that others 
have done nearly as well 

Coin Collecting Pays Big. 
If you have any Old Coins or Proofs 
coined before 1878, save them, as they 
may be wortha fortune. Illustrated 
circulars on rare coins free at office or 
mailed for two stamps. 


Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass. 













ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist, 1866. 
> PATENT WATER PROOFED 


ax MAMI 


CHEAP Applied by our new 
ctuone WATER PROOF; Patent ‘metnoa 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. ((7 Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN, N.J. 
USE BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL.--COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SOLD IN LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS. 








Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and do not take any other. 





Sold by all druggists. 
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Commercial Floriculture. 
—— > 
(Continued From Page 363.) 


ture of flowers is due to the fact that, aside from 
the Society of American Florists, there are 965 


State and local floral societies and ‘clubs, to say 
nothing of more than 350 horticultural societies, 
and the horticultural and agricultural press. 
Further details of the industry are condensed 
below: The States in the Northern Atlantic divis- 
ion are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 





chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania; South Atlantic 
division, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida; North Central 
division, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas; South Cen- 
tral, 
Louisiana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Washington, Oregon and California: 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, Arkansas; Western, Montana, 


EXTENT OF THE FLOWER BUSINESS IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 









































| North | South | North South | Western bee * cal 
| Atlantic. | Atlantic. Central. | Centra Central. _ States. | U. 

No. of establishments. .........0.000s.00+000 2,448 293 1 466) 212) 240) 4,659 
No. managed by women. ee coeee | 110 31) 115) 21) 35) 312 
Square feet of glass......-...-.....+.-+++++++ | 21,566,540) 2,219,134) 11,405, 032} 2,464,213) 1,168, 328) 38,823,247 
Largest No. square feet of glass for one es- | | | | | 

ee eal pu canned Keen 100,000; 150,000) 100,000) 120,000; BE DOG). cc ssssnwns 
Smallest No. square feet of glass for one | | 

establishment.. cerccscoccccee coe | 60 150} 60) 78 NOD) kcsewesses= 
Acres of land cultiv ated. SSEnbeh cebbabn bee wy 5,485 903) 4,159) 948) 666 12,161 
Value of implements used ..... 22. ....-e00 $881,647 $78,499} $524,710) $60,615) $42,223) $1,587,694 
Total value of establishments (a).. ee e-see | 23,195,052) 1,907,572) 10,363,357) 1,887,58: 2) 1,002,160) 38,355,722 
Established between 1800 and 1850 62 9} 8) Dishes ‘epakes 82 
Established between 1850 to 1870.. 244, 25} 105 24 11 409 
Established between 1870 to 1880 . 596) 58} 257 52 35 998 
Established between 1880 to 1890(b). . 902 97} 639) 80 Wh cece> tauens 
Men employed .........-ceee. paeese occee- -| 8, 549| 1,036 ba 4,892) 844) 1,5 526} 16,847 
Wages paid men per day..o.-seececereee | $1.38@1.67; $0.93@1.70} $1. 001@. 65) $0.78@1.64 $1.37@2.63) $0. 78@2. 63 
Total wages paid men..........- cpeeauecores ] Me 549, 914) 366,414) 1,984,392) 321, 288 | 732, 819| "$7,954, 827 
Women employed ....-..-.... eee 707 | 2 737| 221) 170) 1,958 
Wages paid women per day..........-0+-e++ | $0.75@1.25) $0.42@1.50] $0.50@1.10} $0. pag. rt $0. ee 50) $0.42@1.50 
Total wages paid women.... (achneeeee 4 190,461) 26,123) 195,189} 5,910 528,830 
No. of horses employed ...... poeesene | 2,271| "239 1,630 173 4,635 
Dost Of MWC! MOM. ...<<<000 20.0 .encinniencoeees «- | $716,453; 89,711 302,059 17,607} 1,160,153 
Wholesale catalogues issued (No. ‘we Ssobneuws «| 2,147,400) 41,000! 1,153,000 119, 000) 3,425,600 
Retail catalogues issued............ cocccccce | 10,992, ot 335, 300} 5,360,050 361,000) 17,630,094 
Paid for postage ee eee. :-coreabanee eyes $478,270 $12,103 $244,553 $8,657) $767,438 
Paid for advertising. .......ceccerceeee eeaee $633, 978) $20,273} $457,978 9285) $15,654) $1,161,168 
Paid for freight........ bb ened sabe enssionsoeeen $302,724) $11, 454) $177,569 $21,215 $21,260) $534,222 
Paid for express. ... aioe $284,197) $21,645! $188,832 $43,315) $16,402! $551,391 
Estimated freight and "express ‘pills on | | 

outgoing shipments saonb bebbeekis peoen eben $487,682, $38, 850) $469,656 $48,646 | $42,070) $1,086,905 
Roses propagated (NO.)..-....see0es bcespenee 23,030} 950,500) 20,791,426) 3,890,282) 9 eee) 49,056,253 
Hardy plants propagated. -....0......eeseee 14,510,083| 1,393,762} 16,063,617| 2,699,146) 3,714,264) 38,380,872 
All other plants propagated.. ceccccces eeee- | 81,258,117) 8,944, 592| 48,484,874) 10,158,584) 3, 989, 125) 152,835,292 
Total plant sales. ....... Ji ee 11.2. | $5,972,212! $602,646) $2,961,672] $766, 398 | $1,733,553 / $12,036,478 
Total cut flower sales.. ececccccesces | $8,323,006 $753,314) $4,106, 760) $660,605' $331,644) $14,175,328 
Per cent of stock at wholesale.. (cieeeeee ke . | . 
Per cent sold at retail.................+ pees 


The QUEEN WIND MILL 


Runs with less wind, and is the neatest ap- 
pearing wind mill made. 






¢ 


No pay asked until mill is run- 
ning satisfactorily. If no agentin 
your piace we will sell you a wind 
mill at agent’s prices and save 
you agent’s profits. 

Write for catalogue. 


LIMA MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lima, Indiana. 


— Solicited in any Part of 
the United States. 


We issue a 
100-page 
catalogue 
of Musical 
Instruments, 
Accordeons, Banjos, Cornets, Fifes, Flutes, Guitars, 
Harmonicas, Instruction Books, Jews Harps, Music, 
Music Boxes, Strings, Violins, etc. Send address to 
C.W. STORY, 28 Central-st. Boston, Mass. 











MOTHER warts 1. 


Wright’s Kitchen Safe, a Refrigerator without 
Ice, combined or separate. Can beMinstantly lowered 
into cellar from avy part of room floor. Easily operated 
Put in any house in an hour at small cost. Mfg’sof Dumb 
a Mention this pever, and address 

OCHRAN SAFE CO., Cochran, Indiana. 


WALL PAPER ciattactive styles: at 
extremely low a. 4 
to Ge. postage yo will send to any address tay ~_ with eI 
ma mr) rs ranging in 10 3Oc. 
OT DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market SL, PHITADA, PA; 


T Oo K Oo L re) G Y Complete LADIES GUIDE 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 

the very best book for AGENTS. Sample pages free. 
repaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo., 157 La Salle St. , Chicago. 











a—Including fixtures and heating apparatus. 


b—The dates of establishment are given for seventy-two per cent of the florists in business. 
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Death of Lawson VWalentine.—Lawson Valen- 
tine, the president of the Rural Publishing Com- 
pany, died at his country home in Orange Co., 
WN. Y., on May 5, aged sixty-four years. He was 
born in Cambridgeport, Mass., and received his 
early education at the Boston public schools. 
When little more than a boy he went into business 
in which, through his energy, enterprise and per- 
severance, he met with extraordinary success, 
and became famous as the first manufacturer of 


pressed into bales of convenient size and shape for 
shipment. Since the first baling presses were in- 
troduced wonderful improvements have been 
made in their construction, which have resulted in 
the manufacture of machines to-day, by the Whit- 
man Agricultural Co., of St. Louis, Mo., which is 
practically perfect, making a bale of hay er min- 
ute and from ten to eleven tons per day. Not only 
are these presses capable of such rapid work, but 
the bales are perfegély formed and securely bound. 
Parties desirous of entering on this enterprise 
= write for a catalogue to the address given 
above. 





high-grade varnishes in the United States, In 





addition to this Mr. Valentine was interested in 
various other enterprises. He was a partner in 
the publishing firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
principal owner of the Christian Union, and more 
recently he became president of the Rural Pub- 
lishing Company. To our older readers the name 
of Lawson Valentine as owner and founder of the 


aan COTSWOLDS, SOUTH- 

oO OXFORD- 

DOWRE SHROPSHIRES and MERINO 
Shee Lambs of superior breeding. We are 


booking ronders now for lambs of the abeve breeds. 
We have also a choice lot of yearlings and two year 
olds to offer. Write at once for prices and particu- 


*  “W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
475 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAVE YOUR HORSES AND MONEY 


by sending $1.00 for DeVals Veterinary 
for every disease of the horse. WILCOX & CO., Eecipes 
Vincennes Ave., Chicago. 


PLAY. 


to E. L. H 
West Upton,Mass., H 
for 1891 Catalogue of N MILK APRATOR 
for freeing milk of a of animal or feed, without use 
of ICE or WATER 





es, Tablen' 
Schoo “Glib& Parlor: "Best out. 


for 
tar 
logue free. T. 8. DENIsON,Chicago.Ilb 





please send Yess 2 = 





The Original ’ 


is the BEST two-wheeled vehicle made, Save 

money by buying direct of the Pat- 
entees and Sole Mfre, Enclose 2 cent stamp for 
17 penne catalogue and net price list. ddress 


es Vehicle Mfg, Co. Ke tomezoo, Mieke 


339 North St. 


ma eight 1-cent stamps for a 24- 
page —_ on Taming ron Handling 
Bees, or send your address for free samples of bee-veils 
and comb-foundation, and circular of bee-book, smokers, 
advice to beginners, ete., to Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Hl. 













Houghton Experiment Farm is familiar. With a 
view to establish in this country an experiment 
station similar to that of Lawes and Gilbert in 
England, Mr. Valentine devoted a large amount of 
labor and money toward this end. At the time it 
was his intention to make liberal provision for 
the continuance of this experiment after his 
death, but, when our National and State govern- 
ments made ample appropriations for agricultural 
experimentation, the plan was abandoned. Full 
aecounts of the work at Houghton Farm were 


The only bit made that can 
JID. DRIVING Lae cnd un 9 guntio bores ot 
BIT o most vicious horse with 
ag 80.000 sold in 1889 
. sold in 1890. 


5s 
THEY ARE KING. 
Sam) mRickel #124 for $ | .00 
lion Bits y cents extra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON GO. Pscutsts. 










given in former volumes of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. Mr. Valentine was a man of firm 
character and indomitable perseverance and a 
stanch friend to those who enjoyed his confidence 
and esteem. 





Catalogues Acknowledged. 


an 
THE BERGER MANUFACTURING Co., Canton, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





Ohio. Illustrated Catalogue and Price List for 1891, 

p. 112. This beautiful catalogue of Berger’s pat- 
ent eave troughs, hangers, corrugated and plain 
conductor pipes, cornices, window caps, etc., and 
steel roofing will be greatly appreciated by the 
trade. A special ceiling cataiogue is mailed to 
any one applying for it. 


WHITMAN’S SPECIAL BALING PRESS CATALOGUE: 
This beautifully mag oie and comprehensive cata- 
logue will open the eyes of the interested public. 
It is only within recent years that hay, straw, cot- 
ton, and other bulky fibrous products, could be 








BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


TUMP PULLER 


Sent anywhere inthe U. 9. 
On Three Days Trial. 
On runners. Workéd by 2men. 

Lt FTS 20 79 50 TONS. 
Five sizes. Price, $35 to $70. 
Circulars free, ~ Man’f’d by 

H. L. BENNETT, 


Westerville, O. 


WABEANTED 
THEBEST - 

Practical Stump 

Puuer made. 





















We manufacture 
a comprete line. 
Catalogue 
é send 20 cents toF. 


Cc. AvSTIM bt FG. CO., Carpenter St. and Carroll Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
pnarasie ) ould aneating needles. Sane « or 


add volling then, CHAS. Pee Baath er mower oxy 
LANTS—Jersey Yellow Nansemond Sweet Potato 
P and Winningstadt, Sureh —. a late flat 
Dutch and Drumhead Cabb t oe ver t 1,000 in May; 
inJune. F. HURFF, Swe 

a FP pron from our 


WHEAT FERTILIZER Si2.nFe.z2%; 


YORK cmamoas, 1 WORKS. York, Pa. 


PAYING Penty for Agents is our PHOTO- 

BEST GRAPH FAMILY RECORD PICTURE. 

We give you liberalterms. Address Dept. 5 2 

©.P. CORY &CO., 51458 Jefferson 8t., Chicage 
PIG Chesters, Berkshires, Polands, = Fox 5 Hounds Bea- 


9 sles. Collies, Setters. KMAN. 
, WHAT! so pene Poultry Book. One full- 
page Taal plate for a 2-cent stamp? Yes. 








ore, 
#20 PER TON. Sold to 











West Chester, Pa. Send pon} Oy [on 
G. M. T. Johnson, Box 3, Binghamton, N.Y. 
ED CAPS—13 E. $1.50, 30 E. at 00; B. Minorcas, W. 


and 8S. Wyandotts; W. and B. ks 13, $1.00, 3 
$200; 12 B. Turkey E. #3. 00. A. LEIDA. Delaware, x. ¥ 








The Poultry World. The best poultry ioe. $1.25 per 
year. Send onedime or five 2c stamps for sample copy. 
Address H. H. Stoddard, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. 
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What the Pub-| | il 
lic has to say | 
about the 


BARKLEY 


coops. Wi 


Dear Sirs: ok have received 
the buggy in good order, and 
am perfectly satisfied with it. 
I think it the most nicely fin- 
ished buggy I have seen in this 
section of the country. Every one 
admires it. MY WIFE IS HIGHLY 
PLEASED WITH IT. 

Iam very ae tfully, 
WINTERS. 








WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


GOAT HARNESS) 
| from $1.50 to $16} 
© GOAT or DOG CARTS} 
at $4 and $7. 


Write for 
GOAT CATALOGUE. 





GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO, June 16, 1890. 

Dear Sirs :—The set of $5.50 harness 
that I ordered for Chas. Bentz, of this 
place, came O. K., and every one here 
WERE MUCH SURPRISED, AS THEY ARE AS 
GOOD AS HARNESS SOLD HERE FOR $20. 
Enclosed please find $10 for which please 
send your No. 6, $10 harness (nickel 
trimmed), by ———. to Frank Vansice. 


a ru 
BECK, Postmaster. 


MANCHESTER DEPOT, VT., June 30, 1890. 
Gents :—The top buggy and road cart are 
at hard all O. K. They are VERY SATIS- 

FACTORY, and in every way appear full 

equal to ‘your representations. I thin 
you may, in due time a other 
customers from this locality, as the 
goods are liked BY ALL who have seen 
them, Yours very truiy . 
R. H. BRADLEY. zé 4 


HARNES 








expenses and dealer’s profits. 


For 20 consecut ve ‘years we have made and sold 
to Dealers, BUT NOW we are selling direct to the consumers, saving you the traveling man’s 


HERE IS THE 


HARNESS 


That we are selling so many of at 

Send P.O. order or registered letter $5 5 Oo 
and get a set with Over Check or ” 
Side Rein. We Defy oe 






























HARNESS $5.50, ROAD CARTS $13.50, BUGGIES, $55.00, upwards. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 271 & 273 Main St., CINCINNATI, O. 








” HAY STACKER AND SWEEP RAKES 


OVER A.O. OOO !N_USE BY COOD FARMERS. 

CUARANTEED SUPERIOR to any other Hay Rakes 

LS made. Si a Will last a lifetime. 
Repays Cost Price on 40 Acres. 


Net 1 men ane 
s 
a on ri 4 * 


AL yee ~ 












Special Price fo 








A LIVE METAL FENCE, 


Over 50,000 coils of steel wire in every —_ entitles it 
to that name. It differs from what is usuatly called a 
“live fence” in this: It is full fledged, able: for du the 
day itis hatched. Does not rob the soil to grow wo ess 
trash, entailing endless work on the owner. Address 














THE PRACTICAL POULTRY-KEEPER, 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


Management of Poultry for Domestic Use, the Markets, or Exhibition. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. By L. WRICHT. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2. 
CRANGE FUDD Co., 52 & 54 Guafayette Place, IW. ZY. 





wane 2200 Pron for Ineoduoton” 5 —apercaan WEB BSS omnis 0) PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 
ACME HARVESTER CO., Manfrs., PEKIN, ILLS. ADRIAN, MICH. 
Le my pe tt gl 


. G. W. HARTSH( £ CO, Columbus, N. J. 


[ger ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 








CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 














FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
for our elegantly illustrated Catalogue, describ- 
ing more than 300 of our Works 


Rural Life. oO NGE 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. ¥. 








ARO 
5368 


American 


away. 


RASS SLIDES. 


lent instrument. 





FULL SIZE WHEN CLOSED 


Aericulturist French 
FOR ONLY $3.00 


the reach of persons of moderate means. 
areal philosophical instrument, at a low price. 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, SAILORS, TRAVELERS, 
TOURISTS, AND, IN FACT, EVERYBODY, WILL FIND THIS 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles 
Hunters can distinguish game at great distances, and by 
this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist 
can bring distant mountains, valleys and cities almost to his 
feet, while any one with this telescope will soon become familiar 
with different objects that before (from their great distance) he 
knew nothing of. Friends and acquaintances can be recog- 
nized at great distances and the instrument will prove both in- 
structive and amusing to every one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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GIVEN FOR 6 SUBSCRIBERS. 


Achromatic Telescope, 


we Will send one of these telescopes post-paid to any post-office in the United 
States, and in addition will include with each instrument 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
FOR $4 we will send the Telescope post-paid and the American Agriculturist for TWO YEARS, 


The telescope and subscription sent to separate addresses if desired. 
This telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers testify that it is equal to other instruments 


that cost from $5.00 to $15.00 each. 


High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond 
The telescope we now offer is just what the people want, 


INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extend” 
ed, is 163g inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 114 inches. 
FIVE LENSES This useful and beautiful instrument has five 

« lenses, of the best French manufacture. 
object lenses are achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having 
different refractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so 
adjusted that the chromatic aberration produced by the oneis 
corrected by the other, and light emerges from the compound lens 
undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long di: 
pearing clear and natural. 

The slides and mountin 
highly polished, the telescoping tubes fit- 
ting closely into each other. 
BR ASS S AFETY C APS Safety caps of polished brass cover 
: » the exposed ends of the instru- 
ment, keeping out dampness and dust when not in use. 
The main tube or body of 
MOROCEO COVERED TUBES. the telescope is pn. Me 


with handsome French morocco, making it altogether a most excel- 


three or four miles. 
on the surface of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 
There is not a man, woman or child that cannot find uses for such a glass almost every day of their lives. 


The 


stance ap- 


are made of brass 


Each Telescope is furnished in a strong cloth-covered case. 
order, but will last for a lifetime. 


HOW FAR YOU CAN 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. 
away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are familiar can be recognized at a distance of 
What are supposed to be mountains or extinct craters. 


The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 


\" 4 
() 


\ 





It is strongly made and cannot get out of 


SEE WITH IT. 


A man who is one mile 


Many 


of our customers write us that they never had so much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF IT. 


ALL WE CLAIMED FOR IT. 


I received the telescope by mail in good order. 
Am more than pleased with it and have en- 
joyed myself in using it while traveling through 
the country more than double its cost. I 
find it better than I expected and all you 
claim for it. I have let others try it and they 
all pronounce it a very clear, distinct glass, 
as good as they ever saw for its size.—(Geo. B. 
Harris, Centerville, R. I. 


JUST AS REPRESENTED. 


The French Achromatic Telescope ordered, you 
sent me very promptly. I find it to be as you 
represented in every detail. It gives me 
much pleasure in looking off at long distance. Ob- 
jects one mile away look to be almost within 
reach. I would not part with it for a five 
dollar note. Any one wishing for a glass of this 
kind will find it to be a prize. My experience is, 





when the American Agriculturist advertises any- 
thing it can be relied upon as being as represent- 
ed.—[W. H. Fifield, Chicopee, Mass. 


EQUAL TO A $15 INSTRUMENT. 


Some time ago I received my French Achromatic 
Telescope by mail in good order, and feel well 
pleased with it. I think it fills the reeommenda- 
tion of your advertisement. I have compared 
it with a field glass costing $15 and with 
another Telescope of English manufacture of 
three inches more length costing $7, and con- 
sider the power of yours fully equal to 
either of the higher priced glasses.—George 
H. Northrop, Naugatuck, Ct. 


SEES THIRTY MILES. 


The French Achromatic Telescope I received of 
you gives good satisfaction. Rocks, trees 
and bushes are distinctly sven at the top of 
Smoky Mountain from our residence, 20 miles 





A FEW OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED, 


distant.—{M. F. Johnson, Maryville, Tenn. 


WORTH FOUR TIMES ITS COST. 


The French Achromatic Telescope ordered of you 
some time since is indeed a Superb instrument. 
I have frequently observed the nail heads in a 
barn wall at a distance of half a mile. 
Four times its cost would not induce me 
to part with it.—Marquis P. Truax, Almo, Ind. 


SEES OBJECTS FORTY MILES. 


The French Achromatic Telescope is fully as 
represented in every particular and exactly 
the same in al! respects if not better than the 
ten-dollar telescope for sale in our city 
stores. i use it in my school and my pupils see 
objects 40 miles off quite distinctly as if right 
before us. Can tell persons three miles off 
and tell which direction the vanes on barns and 
houses stand for six or seven miles.—[Erb 
Steiner, Spring Mount, Pa. 


For $6 we will send six yearly subscriptions to the American Agriculturist and the Telescope to the sender of the club. If you cannot procure six subserib- 
ers send four subscribers at $1 each and $1 in money ($5 in all), and we will send the Telescope post-paid. 
THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Popular Books on Outdoor Life, 





Fish Culture, Fishing, Hunting, Shooting, etc. 





Home Fishing and Home Waters. 

A practical treatise on Fish Culture. By Seth Green. 
The name of the author of this work is of more than 
national fame. His keen observation, his prolonged fa- 
miliarity with all that pertaius to the finny tribe, partic- 
ularly in the inland wa ‘ers of the United States and Can- 
ada, his thorough scientific equipment, and his practical 
enthusiasm, give to his writings a character and author- 
ity possessed by no one else, numerous and able as are 
his coadjutors in the same field. The Utilization of Farm 
Streams; Management of Fish in the Artificial Pond; 
Transportation of Eggs and Fry, ete:, are fully treated 
in this work. Cloth, l2mo, 50c. 


A Book of the Running Brook and of Still 
Waters. 


By Lady Colin Cainpbell. Throughout the whole book 
there is hardly a page to be found which does not a 
shrewd common sense in considering the aspects of fis 
culture from an economic point of view. Contents: 
Chapter 1. Eelsand Elvers.—Chapter 2. Water Wolves. 
—Chapter 3. Carp Culture.—Chapter 4. Cousins of the 
Carp.—Chapter 5. Perch.—Chapter 6. Small_ Fry, 1, 
Small Fry, 2.—Chapter7. Fish-ponds, 1. Fish Ponds, 2. 
Cloth, 16mo. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Norris’s American Angler’s Book. 


Embracing the Natural History of Sporting Fish, and 
the art of taking them: with instructions in Fly-Fishing, 
Fly-Making, and Rod Making. and Directions for Fish 
Rreeding. With a Supplement, containing a Descrip- 
tion of Salmou rivers, inland Trout fishing, etc. With 
80 engravings. By THADDEUS NORRIS. Cloth, extra, 
bev. boards, gilt top, 8vo, $5.60. 


Book of the Black Bass. 


Comprising its Scientific and Life History, tugether with 
a Practical Treatise on Angling and Fly-Fishing, with a 
full account of Tools, Implements, and Tackle. By Dr. 
JAMES A. HENSHALL. Illustrated. 12mo, $3. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual for 


Young Sportsmen. 
Of Fowling, Fishing and Field Sports. With diiections 
for Handling the Gun, the Rifle, and the Rod. Art of 
Shooting on the Wing. The Breaking, Management. and 
Hunting of the Dog. The Varieties and Habits of Game. 
River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2. 


° 9 er 
Hamilton’s Fly-Fishing. 
Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout and 
Grayling, with Notes on their Haunts, Habits and Histo- 
ty. By EDWARD HAMILTON, M.D., F. L. S., ete. Il- 
Justrated by a Mezzotint moot tua by Francis Seymour 
Haden, Esq., and other woodcuts. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. 


The Scientific Angler. 


A general and instructive work on Artistic Angling, by 
the late DAVID FOSTER Compiled by his Sons. ith 
an Introductory Chapter and Copious Foot Notes, by 
WILLIAM C. HARRIS, Editor of the “ American Anvler.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

Orvis’s Fishing with the Fly. 
By CHAS. F. ORVIS, and A. NELSON CHENEY. With 


Fifteen Full-page Colored Illustrations of Salmon, Bass 
and Trout Flies. Cloth, Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Roosevelt’s Superior Fishing. 
Or, the Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, 2nd Blue Fish 
of the Northern States. Embracing full directions for 
Dressing Artificial Flies with the Feathers of American 
Birds; an account of a Sporting Trip to Lake Superior, 
etc. By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. Illustrated, 
Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Roosevelt’s Florida and the Game Water 
Birds 


Of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the United States. 
With a full account of the sporting along our seashores 
and inland waters, and remarks on breech loaders and 
hammerless guns. By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSE- 
VELT. Illustrated, aud with a portrait of the author. 
Cloth, }2mo, #2. 


Roosevelt’s Game Fish of the Northern 
States and British Provinces. 


With an account of the Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries 
of Canada and New Brunswick, together with simple 
directions for tying artificial flies, etc , ete. By ROBERT 
BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. ; 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 


Other Countries. 

New, enlarged and revised edition. Their breeding, 
training aud management, in health and disease; com- 
prising all the essential parts of the two standard works 
on the dog, by ‘ Stonehenge,” thereby furnishing for #2 
what once cost $11.25. ontains Lists of all Premiums 
given at the last Dog Shows. It Describes the Best 
Game and Hunting Grounds in America. Contains over 
One Hundred Beautiful Engravings, embracing most 
noted Dogs in both Continents. making together, with 
Chapters by American Writers, the most Complete Dog 
Book ever published. Cloth, 12mo, 32 


The Dog. 
A complete description of all the varieties of Dogs, 
their Habits, Characteristics, etc Breeding, Training, 
etc., of the various Hunting Dogs, anda Treatise on the 
Symptoms, Causes, and Cures of all known Diseases to 
which the Dog is subject. By YOUATT. Cloth, 8vo. 
50. 





Points for Judging the Different Varieties 
of Dogs. 


Compiled from the New Edition of Stonehenge’s Dogs 
of the British Isiands. Adopted by the Westminster 
and other Kennel Clubs. Paper, 50c. 


Dog Breaking. 


A Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy Method, whether 
great Excellence or only Medivcity be required, with 
Odds and Ends for those who Love the Dog and Gun. 


By Gen. W.N. HUTCHINSON. Sixth Edition. Numer- 
ous Illustrations. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $3. 

Hints on Dog Breaking. 
A clear, concise, and practical handbook. By WILLIAM 


FLOYD. Wi'h Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 50c. 

Dog Training. 
A valuable book,.by S. T. HAMMOND, Kennel Editor of 
the “ Forest and Stream.” Cloth, l2mo, $1. 


The Dog. 


By DINKs, MAYHEW, and HU'cHINSON. Compiled and 
Edited by FRANK FORESTER. Containing ful instruc- 
tions in ali that relates to B:eeding, Rearing, lvreaking, 
Feeding, Training, Kenueling, and Conditioning of 
Dogs, with valuable recipes forthe Treatment of all 
Diseases. Cloth, 8vo, $3. 


Wingate’s Through the Yellowstone Park 


on Horseback. 


By GEN. GEO. W. WINGATE. A most fascinating work, 
describing scenes and incidents in a manner which can- 
not fail to —— the reader, and giving most valuable 
information about the wonderful Yellowstone Park. 
Finely Lilustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.0. 


Wild Fowl] Shooting. 


By WM. B. LEFFINGWELL. Containing Scientific and 
Practical Descriptions of Wild Fowl; their Resorts, Hab- 
its, etc.,and the Most Successful Methods of Hunting 
Them. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


Murphy’s American Game Bird Shooting. 


This work on Game Birds is written entirely from a 
sportsman’s standpoint, being intended _ not only to de- 
scribe their haunts and havits, but also the »arious 
methods employed in this country and Europe for bag- 
ging them, the best dogs for field and covert wor, the 
— charges for guns, the devices used for lurin : tur- 

eys and wild fowl within range, camp cooking, life in 
the wilderness, the pains and pleasures of a Sportsinan’s 
existence, the unique characters, half hunter an‘ half 
stock-raiser or farmer, to be met with on the borders of 
civilization, and the majestic and wonderful scenery of 
the Far West. By JOHN MORTIMER MURPHY. Hand- 
somely Illustrated. Gioth, $2. 


Bogardus’s Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting. 
New and Enlarged Edition. With full directivius on 
Glass Ball Shooting, Rules and Training of Dogs, ete. 
Embracing also Hints for Skilled Marksmen, Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen, Haunts and Habits of Game 
Birds, Flights and Resorts of Water Fowl, Breeding and 
Breaking of Dogs for Hunting. By Captain BoGar»us,. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


Crack Shot. 


The Ritie; or, Young Rifieman’s Complete Guide. A 
Treatise on the Use of the Rifle. with Lessons, including 

a full description of the Improved Breech-loading Wea- 
yons. Rules and Regulations for Target Practice, and 
or Hunting Game. oth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Dead Shot. 


The Gun; or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide. A treatise 
on the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
a in the Art of Shooting Game. Cloth, l2mo, 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports 


Of the United States and British Provinces of North 
America, embracivg the Game of North America, U)- 
land Shooting, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the 
Wilderness; Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports; Bear 
Hunting, Turkey Shooting, etc. By HENRY WILLIAM 
HERBERT. [llustrated. Fourteenth Edition. 2 Vols., 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $4. 


How to Camp Out. 
Giving full information as to Getting Ready, Small or 
Large Parties Traveling Afoot and Camping, Clothing, 
Cooking, Marching, The Camp. Tent, Tent Poles, etc., 
Geueral A‘lvice, How to doit, Hygienic Notes, etc, etc.. 
etc. By JOHN M. GOULD. Cloth, 16mo, 75c. 


Hunter and Trapper. 


The best modes of Hunting and Ssapeeny are fully ex- 
plained, and Foxes, Deer, Bears. etc., fall into his traps 
readily by following his directions. By HALSEY 
Eien gma an old and experienced sportsman. Cloth, 
2mo, 75¢c. 


The A BC of Carp Culture. - 


By A. I. Roor and Gro. FINLEY. A complete treatise 
upon the food carp and its culture. Including plans and 
specifications, and the fullest instructions for the con- 
struction of ponds, and everything pertaining to the busi- 
ness of raising carp for food. Illustrated by many fine 
engravings. 40c. 


Send six cents in postage stamps for our new large 8vo Catalogue of 120 pages, fully describing 
eur publications. Itis sent free to purchasers of one book. Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Standard Books 
on Rural Affairs, 


ALLEN’S NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 

The very pest work on the subject; comprising all that 
can be condensed into an available volume. Originally by 
RICHARD L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly enlarged b 
LEWISF. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo, $2.50, rctneid. . 
JOHNSON’S HOW CROPS GROW. 

A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, ana 
Life of the Plant. Revised Edition. This book is a guide 


to the knowledge of agricultural plants, their composition, 
their structure, and modes of development and growth: 
of the complex organization of plants, aud the uses of the 
parts; the germination of seeds, and the food of plants ob- 
tained both from the air and the soil. The book is an in- 
valuahle one to all real students of agriculture. With 
numerous illustrations and tables of analysis. By PRoF. 
— W. JOHNSON, of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo, $2, 
postpaid. 


JOHNSON’S HOW CROPS FEED. 


A treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related in 
the Nutritiou of Agricultural Plants. This volume—the 
companion and complement to “‘ How Crops Grow ”’—has 
been welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific as- 
pects of agriculture. Illustrated. By Prof. SAMUEL W. 
JOHNSON. Cloth, 12mo, $2, postpaid. 

WARING’S DRAINING FOR PROFIT AND 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


This book is a very complete and practical treatise, the 
directions in which are plain, and easily followed. The 
subject of thorough fa'm drainage is discussed in all its 
bearings, and also that more extensive land drainage by 
which the sanitary condition of any district may be greatly 
improved, even to the banishment of fever and-ague, 
Lf me and malarious fever. By GEO. E. WARING, JR. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

TREAT’S INJURIOUS INSECTS 
FARM AND GARDEN. 

Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in ‘‘ Hearth 
and Home,” and other peri >dicals, need not be told of the 
pleasing manner in which she presents scientific facts. 
But she is more than a popular writer. As an original in- 
vestizator she has added m ich to our knowledge of both 
plants and insects, and those who are familiar with Dar- 
win’s works are aware that he gives her credit for impor- 
tant observations and discoveries New and enlarged 
edition. With an fllustrated chapter on Beneficial Insects. 
By Mrs. MARY TREAT. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 
$2, postpaid. : 

THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL. 

By HENRY STEWART, author of “ The Shepherd’s Man- 
ual,” “Irrigation,” ec. A useful and practical work by a 
writer who is well kuown as thoroughly familiar with the 
subject of which he writes. Including the selection of the 
farm, the cultivation of crop:, the selection and breeding 
of cows, management of the milk, making butter and 
cheese, and the treatment of diseases incident to dairy 
cows. Cloth, 12mo, $2, postpatd. 

STEWART’S SHEPHERD’S MANUAL. 

A valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for Amer- 
ican farmers and sheep growers. It is so plain that a 
farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a flock success- 
fully, and yet so complete that even the experienced shep- 
herd may gather many suggestions from it The results of 
QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING. 

The Mysteries of Bee-keeing Explained. Combining 
the results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with the latest dis- 
coveries and inventions, and presenting the most approved 
methods, forming a.Complete Guide to Suceessful Bee- 
culture. By L. C. Root. With 100 Illustrations, and a 
portrait of M. Quiuby. Cloth, i2mo, $1.50, postpaid. 
BARN PLANS AND OUTBUILDINGS. 

Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Illustrations. A most 
Valuable Work, full of Ideas. Hints, Suggestions, Plans, 
etc., for the Construction of Barns and Outbuildings, by 
Practical Writers. Cha;ters are devoted, among other 
subjects, to the Economic Erection and Use of Barns, 
Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, Sheep Barns, 
Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice Houses, Pig Pens, Gran- 
aries. etc. There are likewise chapters upon Bird Houses, 
Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, Ventilators, Roofs and Roofing, 
Doors and Fastenings, Work Shops, Ponltry Houses , 
nure Sheds, Barn Yards, Root Pits, etc. Reeently pub- 
lished Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. 

This book has over 20,000 different calculations of Grain, 
also Tables showing how many bushels of different kinds 
of Grain in a given number of pounds. A complete Ready 
Reckoner, also Hay Tables, Tables of Interest, Wages, 


OF THE 


.Rentand Board. Boards, 18mo, 40c, postpaid. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with 
the exception of South Africa, for which must 
be added one shilling for each four shillings’ 
worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


Publishers and Importers of Rural Books, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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CONDENSED LIST OF BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


This mark + a dagger after the title of books in the list -indicates that they are bound in paper covers. Our new Rural Catalogue for 1891 now 
ready contains 120 8vo pages profusely illustrated, and giving full description of nearly 600 works sent postpaid on receipt of 6 cents in 
postage stamps, which amount can be deducted when a purchase is made. It will be sent free to any one ordering books. 





FARM AND GARDEN. 





A BO of Agriculture. Weld.. . 8 50 
Allen, R. L. and Ll. F. New American Farm Book 2.50 
Asparagus Culture... . . 50 
Bamford, C. E. Silk Culturet.. eerie 
Barnard, Chas. My Handkerchief Gardent. Laibioae 5 
Barnes and Robinson. Asparagus Culture...... 50 | 
Beal. Gras es of North America..............005 2.50 | 
SOE, HOUR fn Scns ccwscoeccss+s.nesaence OP 
Mastinws, TE. Te. TORROOO. ... ......0000.cccccccccecsss 200 
Bochove. Kalamazoo Celery+.............-.e0. .50 
Bommer. Method of Making Manurest............ .25 
Brackett. Farm Talk.. een ee 
Brill. Farm Gardening and ‘Seed- Growing... -- 1.00 

Caulifiowerst.. os cpk ae abe he esac, ae 
Brisbin. Trees and Tree Planting. PiGeaskesctesa se 1.50 
Broom-Corn and Brooms....... ...........-.006: 50 
Collier. Serghum; Its Culture and Manufacture... 300 
Cook. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Busht.......... 40 
Curtis. Wheat Culturet.. é Some eae 
DeCandolle. Origin of Cuttiv. ated Plants.. eee 2.00 
Dewey. Tree Agents’ Private Guidet.. ‘ansence cee 
Egleston. Handbook of Tree Planting... sebhee shoe Ue 
Emerson and Flint. Manual of Agriculture...... 1.50 
Fal: oner, Wm. Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 1 50 
ee NIN bos 6's bese w chs ossebusosscewssecs ae 
rR sch onnsacscknh tense casxsonseanek 1.50 
Farming fur Boys..................- ceaeeecmeonnee 1.25 
RE I Sk. |. 5 winds neesssesasnasnecccen 3.75 
Fitz. Sweet Potato Culture.............cececeeres 


Fiax Culturet.. 


Flint. Grass: s and. Forage ‘Plants. 2 
French. Farm Drainage. oa 
Fuller. A. S. Practical Forestry. . ca 
Gregory. On Cabbagest.. nee 
— On Carrots, Mangold ‘Wartzel-, sete Race 
— On Fertilizers coon Eat 
a On Onton Raising? ERE SS ae 






On Squa-hest. 


BZ S2skeseeeese & 
























Gretna. How to make the Garden Pay. a 
Griffith. A Treatise on Mauures. Sy: 
Harlan, C. Farming with Green Manures SI 
Harris. Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Plain 
$4.00 Colored Engravings.................... 6. 
Harris, Joseph. Gardening for Young and Old.... | 
Talks on nures. Revised 
Edition. ere) 
Henderson, Peter. Gardening “for Pleasure. 
New and Enlarged Edition ...................c008 2.00 
— Gar ardening for Profit. 
New and Enlarged Edition. sos ae 
Garden and Farm Topics: »ae aa 
Henderson & Crozier. How = Farm Pays 250 
Hop Culture.t...............000 - 30 
Hough. Elements of Forestry..... . 2.00 
Johnson. M. W. How to Plantt. sieeseeee ae 
— Prof. S. W. + ted Crops Feed. ehueenesen 200 
—- w Crops Grow.. oon SD 
Johnston. Catechism of Agricultural Chem." 
istry and Geology. 50 
Jones, B. W. The eanut Plantt.. 50 
Klippart. Principles and Practice of Land 1. 
PS SER SR SSR ener J 
Leland. Farm Homes, Indoors and “mga pacbeer 1.90 
Loudon, J. C. Encyclopedia of Agriculture. . - 7.50 
asters. Pla: t Life on the Farm.................... 1.00 
iles. Silos, Ensilage and Silage...................... 50 
ills & Shaw. Public School ‘Agricuiture SS aaeen 40 
Newhall. Trees of Northeastern America........... 2.50 
Oemler, D. A. Truck Farming at the South........ 150 
Onions. How to Raise them Profitablyt.............. -20 
«sur Farmer's Account Book..................... 1.00 
Our Farm of Four Acrest....... ..............00005 -30 
Pabor. E. Colora:io as as Agricultural S:ate. «oe 1.50 
Palmer. Mushrooms of America........... 200 
Pedder. Land Measurer for Farmers. Clot - _-60 
Gu mn. Money in the Garden................ . 1.50 
wson. Success in Market Gardening.. . 1.00 
ONS ES SO ee eae ses) Se 
Robinson. Facts for Farmers........................ 5.00 
Robinson, ¥. Mushroom Culture.................... 5 
Roe, E. P. i and profit in My Garden............. 1.50 
i MEONND SS choi cn ce scbusesie ave ue 1.50 
Roosevelt. ive SE OW WEIN. son cs concise cco sane 1.50 
Saati, dD. Boonomic Pian's..................000crcese 3 50 
a. = G. Diseases of Field and Garden é 
Dit chiaks ses heke bith enees, Uhdkcnsebeseesenuacd 15 
sare. | Part BREE ae PEE ao eee, 0 
Stewart, F. L. Sorghum and Its Products.......... 1.50 
Henry. Irrigation fer the Farm, 
NU ois cin caneoniuecesviaesaes 1.50 


Storer. Agriculture in Some of }ts Relations 
with peg te 2 vols 


















Tanner. The Abbotts’ Farm.. -- 1.00 
T — Acres Enough ........... . 1.00 
T ABC of Potato Culturet 4) 
, the & Soil of the Farm............... 1.00 
Thomas. Farm Implements and Machinery 1.50 
OES SO ae eee +n 
Todd. Young Farmers’ Manual. 3 vols. each........ 1.50 
Treat. Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden.... 2.00 
rear 50 
Ville, Schoo! of Chemical Manures..... ............. 1.25 
High Farming — —- oe Secs ue 

—— Artificial Manures. Terre oy 6.00 
Ware. The Sugar Beet. chic s'eiaieciow Soceennet aE 
Waring. Book ofthe Farm. -- 2.00 
oe Draining for Profit and Health... - 1.50 
—— — of A epee -» 1.00 
armers’ Vacation......... - 300 

srington.. Chemistry of 'the Farm -- 100 
White Gardening for the South. . . 2.10 
Wood. Farmers ends and Foes.. - 150 








PAPEL LLLP 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Bailey. Annals of Horticulture..................00: 
Field Notes on Apple Culture.. 
Horticulturist’s Rule Book......... 

The Nursery Book.. ae 

Toe Fruit Site. mow ant Revised 





ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee ree ere eerrr ier errr) 


Tae Peach and the Pear... «2 i.scccceccccepes 1.50 
Oactaceous Plants j 
Grape-Growers Guide 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America...... 
Thomery System of Grape Culture 
The Rose; Its Cultivation, Vari- 


Semen rem ew esee were eee esee 


Ell wanger, H. B. 


The Garden’: . : Story... 
Elliott. Handbook for Fruit-Growers.............. 
SO RMNEEEL ssc igcien. cpdncosssocmenen 
Illustrated Strawberry Cu'turist...... 
Propagation of Plants.................- 1.50 | 
Small Fruit Culturist 
Peach Culture. Revised Edition 
Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. 
Heinrich. Window Flower Garden.. Bae 
Henderson, Peter. Handbook of Plants, New and En- | 
Practical Floriculture 
The Amateur’s Flower Garden 2. 50 
The Amateut’s pptnsneaed and 


“The Amateur’s Rose’ Book...) 250 
American Grape- entries — 


Hibberd, Shirley. 


Huneeen Prof. Geo. 


mn... LA nter Greeneries at Home. 

. Encyclopedia of Gardening 
— cick nigeuenr 

Marvin wim Olive.. cae ese 


My Vi:.eyard at Lz 
y £. ey’ Shan 


_ 

The Rose Garden.. 

oy my r 3 oo fo eee 
ture 


ton ear Culture AS Prone: 


Home Floricuiture.. 
Garden 


seutieitaa! 
SESSRSSSlzvExz 


ee ey 


Ferns in their lemes and Ours 

Roe. Success with Smail Frui s . 1.50. 

Saunders. Insects In — to es 
lants 





De igns for Flower Beds... 
T American Fruit Culturist.. 
Trowbridge. Cider Maker’s Handbook . 
yg’ and a Garden.. 

Cape Cod ee 
hite. Craaberry tu —_ 


aiame. S. en —_ Stove and ranean nape 


Orchid Grower’s Manual 
Wood, Samuel. Modern Window Gardening 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


Allen, L. F. American Cattle. Revised Evition. . 
Armatage, Prof. Geo. Every Man His Own Catt 
Doctor. 8vo Half morocco. ; 

Armsby. Manual of Cattle Feeding.. 
Swine Husbandry. Revised Edition 175 

Diseases of Sheept F 
Hints on Cheese Makingt 
Dadd. Prof. Geo. H. 





| #4885 





American Cattle Doctor. 
American Cattle Doctor. 8vo. Cloth 
Milch Cows and Dairy Farminyv........ 
Gresswell, G. and A. Diseases and Disorders of 
Harris, Joseph On the Pig...................... cee 
Butter and Butter Makingt ; 
Cattle and their Diseases................. 1 25 
Sheep, Swine and Poultry. . 

Sumeee, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow.. 
Keeping one Cow 
Hog-Raising and Pork- Makingt 
‘Diseases of the American Horse, Cattle i. 


Cattle and their di: eases. . 
Powers, Stephen. The American Merino for Wool 
nd Muiton. A eee sat ve rr eppmees 
lon. peice Farming... 8.00 
or a. Prairie Experiences inband- - 
Steel. Treatise on pn of the Sheep 
Stewart, E.W. Feeding Animals 
Shepherd’s Mauual. 

Dairyman’s Manual 
The: Sheep. Its Varieties and Management. Boards "15 
Warfield Cattle Breeding 2.00 
Practical Dairy’ Husbandry 
Practical Butter Book 
ON BASS... ccccccccecgsarovegececcoocese 

















DOGS, ETC. 

Ashmont. Degs. Their ne and Treat- 
ment in Disease.. OT I eS OP Ee KT Te ee 200 
Dalziel, H. The Fox Terrier. DOG ie aeiow wheaecsabaacdy’ 80 
INE oniivsac soc Hescaess vebovcuceds 1.00 
ad RD Me RINININ 6 06556565 55 das anedseeesicoheokic 1.25 
— ey NEE ohh ook sicg Vanessa eueee che avsanccKin 1.00 
| I OE I 5 oA iaissic. ba mddasaehaceedoes 80 
Dog—The Varieties and Manage ment.. 50 


Dogs of Great Britai:, America #nd Other 
Countries, Compiied from Stunehenge and 
other Staidard Writers. The most Complete 






Work ever Published on the Dog. 12mo.......... 200 
| Floyd, Wm. Hints on Di g Breaking. 12mo........ .50 
Forester, F. The Dog, by Dinks, Mayhew, and 
ee ES eee 
Hall poy “a Rd Fancicrs’ D rectory and Medicai ° 
Ce nene ARRAS Seton ens eSe. 655 ps babi Eb eo% ti) 
Hammond, = _— pe ae | eee pe 
- Ws Management and heen of the ee. 
‘2mo eae Se ee . 2.00 
House and Pet Dogs......... ... 50 
Hutchinson. G. ge Dog Breaking 8v 3.00 
Idstone. The Dog. Illustrated. are oo: LS 
| Laverack, E. The Setter. 4to.. a 
Mashew, E. Dogs. Their Management. “16mo.. 25 
Mercer. The Spantel ee ea a 


Points for Judging Different. ‘Varieties of 


OS 50 
Shaw, T. Vero. [Illustrated Book of the Dog. 4to 8.00 
00 


| Stables, Gordon. Our Friend, the Dog. 8vo..... 3 


Practical Kennel Guide.......... 1.50 

— Ladies’ Dogs as Compantons.... 2.00 
Stonehenge. The Dog in my thand Disease. 8vo 250 
q 


Wynn. History of the Mastilf............cccccccsccccs 2.54 
MIs MPRA UIND Gis iis 56x00 sence en seesusesscaecscees< 2.50 
HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 
Anderson, E.G. Modern Horsemanship. 8vo..... 5.50 


Armatage, Geo. Every Man His Own Horse Doc- 
tor, together with Blaine’s Veterinary Art. 8vo. 
RENEE OND oc ws nhahasanicdes Ueanoaseusdpbeeaceas bes 750 

Ballou, Eugene. Equine Anatomy and Physiology 1.00 

Battersby, Col. J. C. The Bridie Bits. A valu- 
able work on horsemanship. Fully illustrated. 


EBMO.......0.565000000085 Sag soe SsasS sooadeseabaneseeesesss 1.00 
Baucher, F. Methodof Horsemanship. 12mo...... 1.00 
Chawner, R. Diseases of the Hurse, and How to 

EE EN IN cons se sesssssnessssesuecesene 1.25 
Clarke Horses’ Teeth....... Se te ee eee 4.00 


‘Curtis. Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine............. 250 
| Dadd, G. H. American Reformed Horne Book 8vo 2.50 


odern Horse Ductor. I2mo......... 
Du I Hays, C. Percheron Horse. New and Revised 
Edition. 1I2mo.. 
eae wivier. Veterinary Medicines; “Their Actions 
Uses. American Edition. 6vo.. 
a ~_aggge: Their Actions 
da 8vo . 5.00 








and Uses. En oh ition. 
Feek. Ever Man His Ow Trainer.................. 2.50 
Tieming, G Geo. Operative Veterinary Surgery. 
a eS ee een ran eee Le 
Veterinary Obstetrics. 8vo..... 6.00 
Gleason, O. R. How to Handle and Educate Vic- 
Ree ee Re 


Gresswell, Geo. and Chas. Veterinary Pharma- 
copxia, Materia Medica and Therapeutics. @&vo 3.50 
J. B. and A. Bovine Prescriber for 
the Use of Veterinarians and Veterinary _ 
OTB: WIND ia isenctnwsn sd cokasbsawescnsscessc . 1.00 
— equine Hospital Prescriber... 1.00 
— anual on the Theury and Practice 
of Equine Medieme. Be aicadinshaseasssacecacnan 50 
» Albert and George. Diseases 
and Disorders of the Horse. 8vo.. 00 
— J. B. Veterinary Pharmacology and 
Eo ggg rn ee eee 1.50 
Hay S a How to Develop Speed in Trotters and 2 








Herbert, H. W. Hints to Horse Keepers. 12mo.. 175 
Horse, The. Its Varieties and Manazement. Boards .75 
Howden, P. The Horse; How to Buy and Sell. 12:no 100 
Jennings, R. Horse Training Made Easy. I6mo... 100 
The Horse and His Diseases. 12mo.. * 25 








Law, J. Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser. 8vo......... 00 
Lehndorff. Horse Breeding Recollections. 8vo.... 1.25 
Lisutard, A. Animal Castration 12mo............. 2.00 
anne Chart of the Age of Domestic Anl- 
SRIET oknisssckensan sence secawbestsabessauks 56 Gnseci ne <5 -50 
= On the Lameness of the Horse........ 2.50 
Magner, D. Art of Taming and Educating the 
a ie: en me Sr ae nr 5.00 
-——— Standard Horse aud Stock Book...... 5.00 
Manning. The Illustrated Stock Doctor coal Live 
Stork Encyelopedia, ...........cccsccccossescccscces 4.25 
Martin, Geo. A. The Family Horse. 12mo........ 1,00 
M»rvin. Training the Trotting Horse................ 3.50 
Mayhew, E. [Illustrated Horse Management. 8vo. 3.00 
—— Iilustrated Horse Doc'or. 8vo........ 3.00 
— R. Diseases of American Horses. 12mo. 1.25 
American Gentleman’s Stable Guide 1. 
BN oss cpr ak sve paeeecaecs ise ake ease ckoosncadh a 
MoFad ean, J. M. Anatomy of the Ze. 8vo... 650 
Miles, anly. Stock Breeding. 12mo.............. 1,50 
Miles. The orse’s Foot, and ow to Keep it Sound 4.50 
Practical Horse Shoer..........0...0.0.ccececeeeees 1.40 
Raney = and Knowlson. Horse a and Farrier. ~ 
Riley, H. CO Bile, TRO. 5 o6csnsnsceanessaeses 1.50 
Moberé gd WwW. The Practice of Equine Medicine. és 
Russell, Scicniifle Horse: MINOGUE Sis saccaktssccassers 3.00 
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Saddle Horse, The. Complete Guide to Riding ‘ 


NE NIE ies asin: ois 5. ce Rance h ev es's cece sclee <i 00 
Sanders. Horse Breeding. !2mo..................055 200 
Sidney. S. The Book of the Horse. 4to.............. 8.00 
Simpson, J. C. Horse Portraiture................... 200 


Stewart, R. American Farmer’s Horse Book 8vo. 3.00 
Stonehenge. pag Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia. 8vo. 
On the Horse in the Stable and the 
~~ Bield. En ris Tedition. vo 4 
aaa n the Horse in the Stable and the 
Field. American Edition. 
Strangeway and Vaughn. Veterinary Anatomy: 
v 
Tellor. 


“Diseases of Live Stock Cloth $2.50; sheep.. 
Terry. Winter Care of Horses and Cattlet............ 
WilHams, W. Principles and Practice of Veteri- 
UE ONO s | ONO ii ois a psa scopacecncsentsionsesieve 
—" and Practice of Veteri- 
ee ae ear 
12mo. 


ad 


nary Surgery 
Woodruff. The Trotting Horse in America. 
Woods, Rev. J. G. Horse and 
Foust. History, Treatment and Diseases of the 
OPRE, cccccccccccccccccccseccccccessesccccsescoseccce 

wae ond Skinner. The Horse. 8vo............... 
and Spocnes. The Horse. 12mo. 
Zundel, A. The Horse’s Foot.and Its Diseases. 12mo 


POULTRY, PIGEONS AND BEES. 


nnw~ 


Szze a = 


tom bo 












































American Standard of Perfection in Poultry. 
Beal, 8. Profitable Poultry Keeper. 12mo.......... 1.50 
Burnham. New Poultry Book....................005 1.50 
Cook, Prof. A. J. Manual of the Apiary........... 1.50 
Cuoper, Dr. J. W. Game Fowls.................... 3.00 
Felch, I. K. Poultry Culture..............cccccscces 1.50 
Gray. ag ag” | 8 . Davie aaanniegictae (carne his acss ctwes 1.40 
Johnson, G. M. T. Practical Poultry meapert: pesaxe 1) 
King. Bee- Keeper’ 8s Text Book.. ar 
Langstroth. On the Honey and Hive Bee. Peicigowais:s 2.00 
Lewis. Practical Poultry Book. sc Lae 
Lucas, J. Pleasures of a Pigeon ‘Fancier. I2mo..""! 1:50 
Newman. Beeand Honeyt.. -50. Cloth % } 
Poultry. Breeding, Rearing, Feeding. ‘ete. Boards 50 
Profits in Poultry and their Profitable Man- 
ment. Most compiete Work extant....... 1.00 
Qui aby. LS eg > = mene Explained. — 
te d 
Ra kin.. as. Duck Culturet.. 6 ae 
Root, A A BCof Bee-Culture 1.25 
Stoddard,” Hi. i An Egg: Farm. — and En- 
la ne 
Wri he L iliustrated Book of Pouitry. “Colored 
lates. Demy. 4to.. ok tee egi eee 
Illustrated Brok of Pouitry. vwssce a 
—— Practical Poultry-Keeper . SE 
a Practical Pigeon-Keeper.. 1.50 
ANGLING, FISHING,. ‘ETC. 
Campbell, Lady Colin. A Book of the Running 
BFOGK Wid OF BCI WOE os icc sccsivsincvscsevevess 1.25 
Clarke. Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast.......... . 1.00 
K. Where the Trout Hide.. Cloth 1. 00 
PROG oon. os nse 6000 cscdaseceeessesigt c osaecssescee 50 
Forester, F. Fish and Fishi:g. 8vo.. rar 
Green. Seth. Home Fishing and Home Waters. Seer 50 
allock. The Salmon Fisher.....,.........2.seeceees 1. 
pee Al + ewan Fly Fishing for eee, _—— 
and Grayling. 12mo. ‘ - 1.75 
Harris. The Scientific Angier—Foster.. Benen cs kesida-o's 1.50 
Henshall. J. A. Book of the Bl ck Bass. 8vo... 3.00 
— More About the Black Bass...... . 1.50 
Norris, T. American Fish Culture. 12mo.. ee er 
American Angler’s Book. sv 5.50 
Mrvis, Charles F. Fishing with the Fly. “Ghee 8VO 2.50 
Roosevelt and Green. Fish Hatching and Fish 
CUI coie:0 city csthsen cic. thadrtcasaveeces teats 1.50 
Roosevelt, R. B. Game Fish of the Northern States 
and British CREE FIITID 6.0.5 0:0: s'esc0knscccensces 2.00 
Superior ee or; the Striped 
Bass, Trout, Black Bass, and Blue _— 4 von 
Northern States. 12 mo.. . 200 
Root and Finley. ABC of Carp Culturey... Saks: ee 
ott.G. C. Fis ing in American Waters, 8vo..... 2.50 
ack, J. H. Practical Trout Culture. — Pearce 1.00 
vens. Fly Fishing in Maine —: Eee 
one. Domesticated Trout. oe? . 2.50 
Wells. American Salmon. Fishing. . . 1.00 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle.. . 2.50 


BOATING, CANOEING, SAILING, ETC. 


Cozens. Yachts and Yachting...............cccecceeees 2.00 

Fellows. Boating Trips on the New England Rivers 1.25 

Field. Canvas Canoes and How to Build Them...... 1.00 

Frazer, D. Practical Boat Sailing. 16mo.......... 1.00 

Grosvenor. Mode Yachts and Boats........ woecenes 2.00 

Henshall, J. A. Camping and Cruising in Florida. 
12mo.. 


icacs aan 
Kunhardt, 0. T. ‘Smail Yachts. “Ato, ldigxi2yg 


Neide. The Canoe Auro 





‘Tomo. ee des 





Prescott, C. E. The Sallin : Boat | 
Qualtrough, E. F. or’s Handy Book and 
Vachtsman’s Manwal..........:...cccccccccses cece 3.50 
Speed. Cruises in Small Yachts and Big Canoes.... 2.50 
Stansfield and Hict & R iy hts, ne aud Canoes. 3.50 
Steele. Canoe and Cam Senco as . 1.50 
Stevens. Canoe and Boat Building. Weta wawiselvceceinage 2.00 
Weitts CUMIN RIMINI ooo os 6in 55056 sin a Pcasawescadcesoge 1.00 
FIELD SPORTS AND NATURAL ° 
HISTORY. 
American Bird Fancier. Enlarged Editiont...... 0 
PRRs. COUT OWT DITO. 6 oss sc cccccvccs sess sesccseeee 1.50 
Canary Birds. New and Revised Editiont.......... 50 
Coues. Key to North American Birds................. 7.50 
Davie. Nests and Eggs of North American Birds ... 1.75 
Goode and Atwater. Menhaden............... 2.00 
Hervey. Sea Mosses. A Collector's — 200 
Holden. Book of Birdst.. Ne eee 
Canary and Cage Birds.....-... Scaie: pone se 








Kirby. _ British Butterflies, ante ont Beetles... 50 
Maynard. Butterflies of New England............ : 7.00 
Minot. _ Land and Game Birds o ond England... . 3.00 
Packard. Fars topey A for pes . i ae are 1.75 
ae Guide to Study of in = Pete ate wie as 5.00 
coe Fwd Hours with ow Lae . 2.50 
Common Insects. .  pieialelaaid) ate aviaiesene: en 
Practical Rabbit Keeper. rr 
Ridgway. Manual of N orth American Birds. Pivceus 7.50 
Saunders. Insects Injurious to Fruits ES 
Thompson. The Witchery of Archerv 1.50 
Trumbull. Names and Portra'’s .f ‘Birds “that In- 
eer ae 2.50 
Wiese. gaa Lespeeeresienines Leareemnenees Ornithology an 
HUNTING, SHOOTING, ETC. 
Barber. Crack-Shot—The Rifleman’s Guide. 12mo. 1.25 
Batty, J. H. Practical Taxidermy. 12mo.. 1.50 


Wing and Glass Ball Shoting with the Rifie.. 50 


















































Bliss. 
Brown. Taxidermist’s Manua!.... ..................6 1.00 
Bumstead. On the Wing............-ccccccsccccccess 1.50 
Caton. Antelope and Deer of America............. 2.50 
Crack Shot. A Treatise of the Rifle................. 1.25 
Dead Shot. A Treatise on the Gun.................. 1.25 
Farrow. How to Become a Crack-Shot. 12mo....... 1.00 
Forester, F. American Game in its Season. 8vo... 1.50 
Complete Manual for Kage 2 Sportsmen. 8vo 2.00 
Fi ld Sports. 2 volumes. 8vo................ 4.00 
—— Life and Writings—D. W. Judd: 2 vols. - 8vo. 3.00 
Gibson. Camp Life in the Woods..................... 1.00 
Giidersieeve, H. A. Rifles and Marksinaisi. 12mo 1.50 
Gould, J. M. HowtoCamp Out. I6mo............. 15 
| Greener. The Gun and ~ Development. 50 
cae Modern Shot Guns................... -00 
Henderson, H. Practical ets on Camping. Ov 
Lefinewed. Wild Fowl Shooting................... 50 
Lewis. E. J. The American coun Seek 50 
Maynard. Naturalist’s Gui voull SEE aa 2.00 
—— Manual of Taxidermy..................... 25 
Murphy, J. M. American Gane Bird Shooting ape 

RS eS ae ene Aa , 
Pistol, The. How to Choose and Use.......... wg. 50 
Prescott, C. E. Practica] Hints on Riite 

Practice with Military ArmsS................sscee08 25 
Rocsevets, R. B. Florida, and the Game Water 
Birds of the Atlantic Coast and Lakes of the 
Ps a FT ees 2.00 
Theodore. Hunting —— of a a 3 50 
Seneca. Canoe aud Camp Covker . 100 
Hints aad Poiats for Spo men. «oe 10 
Shields. Cruising in the a ‘Cloiii, $2.00.” 

Half morocco.............0+s. pepe 
Shooting on the Wing. 75 
Stonehenge. te | ural Sports - 450 
Thrasher M. Hunter and Sapper. es 75 
Van Dyke. The Still Hunte .. 200 
Warren. Shooting, Boating anal Fishing. ......22222 1.00 
Wingate, G. W. Manual for Rifle Practice. 1émo 1:30 

ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 

A Home for All; Or the Gravel Wall.............. 1.00 
American Stair-Builder and Instructor... .... 5.00 
PI Pe caigagre eects csescccscasticws<cossinccs 1.50 
Atwood. Country and Suburban Houses............ 1.50 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings.................... 1.50 
Bell. Carpentry Made Easy...................6025. 5.00 
Bicknell. Public Buildings...................cccceeee 2.50 
Brown. Building Table and E.timate Book......... 1.50 
Burn. Drawing Books, Architectural, Illustrated, 

and Ornamental. 3vols. Each.................., 1.00 
Bryan. Architectural Proportion.................... 1.50 
Cameron. Pilasterer’s Manual.....................04 75 
“aaa Draughtsman’s Manual, or How Can I 

= * — 50 
City TIOUSES........cccccscvvescsccccccscccccesece 1.00 
Complete Carriage and Wagon Painter 1.00 
SS) a ee 2 1.0) 
Gopiey- Plain and Ornamental Alphabets...... 2.00 
Davi m. Practical Manual on — Painting 

Graining, Marbling and ged _ Rae 3.00 
Decker. Manual of Industria Sicetes Re kacacwcase 2.00 
Druiding. Church Architectu = .. Mini deceeosscesees 6 00 
} dee wo School ery Arehitecture... ............. 4.00 

aver ey Ce eee eae 1.00 

A Horticultural Buildings............. 150 

eae 28, *Gates and Bridges......................... 1.00 

og ear ereeem 4.70 

Gardner. The Painter’s Encyclopedia............... 1.50 

Gerhard. ———_ and Sewerage of eastings. . 1.50 
—— Cottages. Hints on Economical 

Building .. 1.00 
Gould. ‘Amorican. Statr-Bnilder’s Guide. . . 2.50 
oo Carpenter’s and Ls ei Assistant . 2.50 
_——— Steel Square Problems.............. .. 100 
Hamilton. Len goo and "stair. Builders’ Table 

o NE I oidie os coc dccncevccnessccescces 50 
Harney. Barns, Outbuildings, and Fences... 4.00 
Hodgson. Bullder’s Guide......................00000 2.0 
se forpentor’s Steel Square and its _— . 1.00 
— and Practical Information... .... 1.00 
—- New System of Hand Rafiling............ 1.00 
— Plaster, how to make and use.......... >». LOO 
— Plaster and Plasterers..................... 1.00 
——— Stair ae CO ee ere 1.00 
WROTE Gs AVC OF BAW Moock ois cccescccectienscaseccse 75 

Carpenter’s aa oiner’s Handbook. 75 
yeomeee.. i. ere 1.00 
Houses from $500 to $2,500t....... . 1.00 
Hulme. Mathematical Drawing Instrui . Lo 
Hussey. Home Building................. . 250 
-_—— National Cottage Architecture............... 4.00 
Homes for Home — s. Fully Illustrated .. 1.50 
Interior Decoration. ............ccccccccscceccesecee 3.00 
——— Woodwork of Houses - Modern a 

MINE si cath eGlp Gabicipenabueh ead ses eieu<cseceeecd eae 
Jacques. Manual of the House................---+++: 1.00 
Kent. saan Wrought Iron. Ancient aud 

PMN canna cine sied castes. ronnideitepiauueeasaee vakne Ok 
Leland. Farm H mes; Indoors and Outdvors....... 150 
Mitchell. Stepping Stone to Architecture..........- 60 











. . 


Modern Arebiteotaees Designs and Details 
Sip OES Se 8 OL AE Eg te 4.60 
National Carpeuter and Joiner......... 3.00 
National Stair-Builder................... 5.00 
Practical Geometr 
Osborne. Notes on the Art of 
CROUNMNIN III oe ociositia occ cccosdanndaniccadscciocnradecias 1 


Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher’s Companion. 1.50 


Monckton. 


















Palli liser. a Architecture. $1.00¢. Cloth. . 2.00 
Court Houses, Villa; e, Tuwn and City 
___ Halls, Jalls, etc. $2.00t. Cloth................c00. 
Common Sense School Architecture. 
oh oe | AS aa aie 2.00 
Improved Form of Building Contracts....  .05 
we roe Archi ectural Designs and 
Details. 1.004. WRN teiccccaninaeteanccaresves 2.00 
—_——- New Ccbaae Hunies and Vetails......... 4.00 
Specification Bla ikst.. o bv 
seful Detailst.. ‘ 2.00 
Price. Modern Architectural Pra i 3.00 
Plaster; How to Make and Use............:... 1.00 
Plummer. Carpenter’s aud Builder’s Guiue.. a sae 
Powell. Foundations and Foundation Walls.. . 2.00 
| Putnam. en 5 pol Saami Appliance-.......... 1.00 
pO ee a 2 eeeree 1.25 
—— Dwellings for Village and Countr)............ 250 
House Plans for Everybody................... 1.50 
Ricker. Elementary ae ge Statics and the 
Construction of Trussed Roofs...................- 2.00 
Roeslin ying. Guide to the Construction of Gotnic 


s 
=< 


noe... and Wright. 

















Seaside and Southern H > 1.00 
= 
.. 5.00 
-. 2.50 
. 200 
PEE INNING 506 5. 5:0: waste o scccie neice dels lenwcinds 2.50 
es or dee ccc asccccatcnicceol vss sandasaaacancunes 1.00 
SUOMI ia Criss Sune ence ba gactaeuiecdschecdvaaas 1.00 
uthill. Practical Lessons in Arcuitecu.al Drawing 2.50 
=_—_— Raa 1.50 
Vignola. The Five Orders of Architeciure. 
Edited vy A. L. Tuckerman...............0.ccccees 5 00 
Vogdes. Architect’s and Builder's Pocket Cuom- 
ok ba, i See 1.50 
Waring. Sanitary Condition of City and Ge uniry 
DE) aS aie nT ae ER tem 50 
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There is little that excites aniversal ad niration more than the sight of a graceful horseman maneuvering on @ 
well trained horse. Butno matter how pe:fect'y the horse may have been trainad, unless the rider himself ts a 
reasonabty goo’ horseman his public appearance will create smiles of amusement, if not open ridicule. 

Captain E lwart L. Anders» has made a special and practical study 0° training horses for saddle 
use for over thirty years. In the pursuit of this rasctuating profession, he has visited nearly every country of 
Europe in order to study the best methods of training horses, and of horsemanshio there emplvved. 


His vast experience thus gathered abroad 4s well as at home in America has made him one of the great- F 


est living exponents of thisart Iu his work, * Modern Horsemanship,” which has already passed through 
a fourth e .itio., enlarged an4 copiously illustrated, is to bs fouid everything necessary to the most 
perfect training of horses for saddle use. 

Until the intr duction of instantaneous photography comparatively little could be learned about the 
positions of the limb; of animals o: the wiigs of birds tn rapid movement, or about the changes that occurred at 
such times when the crea‘ures rapidly altered their course or increased their speed. 

Forty beautifal photogravure plates made from instantaneous photographs taken under the 
author’s personal supervision illustrate sli the different motions of saddle horses aud the various gaits to 


which hor-es are trained. rs « . 
The object of ths scientific horse trainer is to cultivate the instinctive muscular action that is 


latent in the horse, and that comes out by the use of the muscies, sothat finally be ins inctively under- 
stands 2nd obeys the rider’s commands whether by word, motion of the hand, or pressure of the 
foot or knee. The horse so trained does not know how to refuse obedience. How to train horses in this way is 
f lly explained io this valuable work. 

The prejudice against carrying the education of the horse beyond the point of m ra usefulness is so great that 
many horsemen err in the other direction and neglect important exerctses in the fear that they will teach something 
unnecessary, and consequently there are few horses, comparatively speaking, that are really safe and pleasant to 
ride. In this book, however, the 

RULES AND DIRECTIONS 


are so plainly stated and are so admirably illustrated by photographs from life that any intelligent reader 


will have no difticulty in putting them into practice. 
All the fancy steps are taught in a cha ‘ter especially devoted to them, and everything is included 


that can possibly tend to thoroughly train both the horse and his rider. 


SCONTDEINTS = 


CHAPTER III. 
CHAPTER IV. 


PART I. 
THE PRIMER, 


AN ORIGINAL METHOD OF 
By MEANS OF 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE. 


Modern Horsemanship; 


THREE SCHOOLS FOR RIDING. 


OOP 


TEACHING THE ART 


~~~ 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON. 





Illustrated by 40 Moment Photographs. 
Edition, Re-written and Re-arranged. 


A New 





RIDING THE YOUNG HORSE. 
SUPPLING AND COLLECTING. 


CHAPTERI. INTRODUCTORY—The Union aud Balance of the Forces. 
CHAPTERIL THE SADDLE—The Bridle—To Mount—The Seat—Hands and Heels. 
CHaPTBRIIL RIDING IN THE SNAFFLE -The Walk—The Halt—Changes of Direction 
—The Trot. 
CHAPCERIV. RIDING IN THE CURB BiT—The Indirect Indications of the Reins— 
The Walk—The Trot—In Hand—Uniting the Horse—Gallop and Gallop Changes. 
CHAPTER V. JUMPING. 
CHAPTER VI. DIFFICULT HORSES. 
PART II. 
TRAINING: THE MIDDLE SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP. 








CHAPTER V. IN THE SNAFFLE—S ippling the Forehand. 

CHAPTER VI. IN THE SNAFFLE-S ippling the Back and Haunches. 

CHAPTER VIL. RIDING IN THE SNAFFLE—Shoulder.in—Travers—Renvers. 

CHAPTER VIIL. IN THE DoUBLE R&INED BRIDLE— In Hand,” in Place and in Ac- 
tion—“The Union”—‘The Pyise,” or the Half-Halt—The Halt—The Walk—The 
Trot—Indirect Indications of the Cur> Reins. 

CHAPTERIX. THE GALLOP AND THE GALLOP CHANGES. 

CHAPTER X. On Two PaTHs—Low Pirouttes—Moveiments Upon Two Paths—Wheels 
and Half-Wheels—Travers and Ranvers—Reversed Piroue .tes. 

CHAPTER XI. IN THE GALLOP-Travsrs and Renvers—Voltes and Demt-Voltes— 
Wheels and Half-Wheels— Tirns—Pirouette—Voltes. 

CHAPTER XII. BaAcKING. 





CHAPTERI. THE RESULTS OF TRAINING. 
CHAPTERIL DISCIPLINE AND EXERCISE. | CHAPTER XIIL. Leapina. 
PART III. Fig. VIII. Riding at the Ring. Fig. XXV. Out of Hand. 
LA HAUTE ECOLE: THE HIGH SCHOOL OF | Fig. !X. Takiug the Ring. Fig. XXVL “In Hand,” in Walk. 
HORSEMANSHIP. ha = gree “8 the (ene emagga Fig. XXVII. Closely United in Trot. 
y ‘ olling up a Restive % é 

CHAPTERI. ORNAMENTAL MOVEMENTS—The Passage Fig. XIL Taking ot ceca dies — tg lg = an ee Trot. 

—The Piaff—The Spanish March—The Spanish Trot Fig. XIII. Evevation of the Head. , Fig. oo Ph ag ng in Place. 

—The Pesade—The Croupade The Bolatade—The Fig. X'V. Position of the Head. Fig XXXL Gallop Change. 

Capiole. Fig. XV. Dropping the Head. Fig. XXXII. Backing. 

List of Illustrations - Instantaneous Photo- Fig. XVI. Bendingthe Head. Fig. XXXIII. Three-Tempo Gallop Right. 
graphs. Fig. XVII. Reversed Pirouette. Fig. XXXIV. Travers Gallop Right. 
Fig 1. Mcunting. Fig. XVIII. Reversed Pirouette—Mounted. Fig. XXXV. Half Wheel in Travers Gallop Right. 
Fig IL. Mounting Without Stirrups. Fig. XIX. Carrying Hind Legs Under the Body. Fig. XXXVI. Pirouette-Volte. 
Fig. I1I. Mounting Without Stirrups. Fig. XX. Carrying Hind Legs Under the Body. Fig. XXXVII. Passage. 
Fig IV. Dismounting. Fig. XXI. Low Pirouette. Fig. XXXVIII. Spanish Trot. 
Fig V. The Seat. Fig. XXII. Shboulder-in. Fig. XXXIX. Piaff. 
Fiv. VI. Suppling the Body. Fig. XXIIf. Travers. Fig. XL. Curvet. 
Fig. VII. Gallop About a Lance. Fig. XXIV. Renvers. 
Svo., Cloth, postpaid, $5.50. 
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BOOK 
FOR 


$10.00 














$3.90. PRESENT EQ) on. cuve oF 5 suascrisers, 


moana, MeWally s& Co.'s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AND GAZETTEER. 


A Condensation of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, etc., with the addition of a 
Large Amount of Original Matter Treating 


on American Subjects. 


Contains 800 pages Illustrated with 80 full-page col- 
ored Maps and nearly 2000 Engravings. 


Never before has there heen offered to our subscribers a book of reference approaching this one in 
completeness, compactness or cheapness. It contains 720 pages of encyclopedic information con- 
I ) _— of unnecessary 
verbiage, the very cream of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the latest edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, with the addition of axyreat many American subjects found in neither of the 


cerning all branches of + nowledge, comprising in a condensed form, strip 


aes. «encyclopedias. 


esides being 2 comprehensive gazetteer of universal knowledge, it is al oacomplete Atlas 
of the World, containing 80 full page maps, corrected to date ana beautifully colored to dis- 


tinguish States and political boundaries. 


1e dimensions of the book are 9314x1214 inches, 3 inches thick ; it contains 800 pages, of which 80 pages 
he most wonderfully cheap repository of general and special 


are full page colored maps. making t 
information ever published. 
Nicely bound with gold title, and side stamp. 


This book has heretofore been sold only by subscrip- 
tion at $10 per copy, but through special arrangement 
with the publishers we have purchased an edition for , . 


our subscribers and offer it 
AND IN ADDITION FURNISH 


A Year's Subscription Free to the American Agriculturist. 








urist is $1.50, we are practically offering the value of 





As the book alone cannot be procured any other way for less 
than $10, and a year’s subscription to the American Agricult- 


$11.50 FOR ONLY $3.50, 





For $4.25 we will send the book and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for two years. 


TO GANVASSERS: 


For a club of only 5 subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we will 
give to the sender of the club a copy of the book free. 





WW eat Gur Subscribers 


Have used it for reference very often and will say si: 
A GREAT BARGAIN. cerely that it has greatly exceeded my expectations 


—[{ Warren Blanchard, Southboro, Mass. 
Th e d and the book full of 
BETTER THAN | EXPECTED. utes taieaatiben and I find it in every 


respect all that you advertise it to be.—[ W. C. Bliss, Quechee, Vt. 


A SPLENDID WORK Is worth many times what it cost me. It certainly 
s 


more than meets what my expectations were when 
I subscribed for it.—[{ David Pollard, Winnipauk, Conn. 


Cannot realize how you can furnish a book of such 
A GENUINE SURPRISE. wat ciaiieier the amount you do.—({Ed. B. Chap- 
lin, Buffalo, Wyo. 
H h inf ti be gotten i 
IMMENSE BARCAIN. preter ene pote ym little tite is aus sin 


Ican understand. Evidently somebody don’t make much money on it.—{John Capen, 


Boston, Mass. 
P It fills a proper place in every household. It 
IS JUST THE THING. than meets my expectations. You advertise arene 
thing and have produced it.—[C. E. Wyman, Denver, Colorado. 

I like it because it is boiled down and because I can find 
CONSI DER IT f 1 * what I want at a moment’s notice.—{ William Marke), 


Adelphi, Ohio. 





Say - 
AN IMMENSE AMOUNT OF INFORMATION, %o, emizen of ‘2 United 


read the English language, can be excused for ignorance ard want of general 
knowledge. The maps are correct, complete, and up to the latest dis- 
coveries and developments. You have done a generous and noble work.— (J. J Kern, 


Hebron, Nebraska. 
Irecommend the work to the learned and unlearned who desire to have an intelli- 


gent view of the world by its maps and a satisfactory answer to most ques- 
tions that may arise from time to time in the public journals as well as questions 
that perplex young people attending the higher schools endeavoring to obtain 
education.—[J. G. Coleman, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
MORE THAN FULFILLS EXPECTATIONS 2,2, ure grat, X have 
wanted fora long time. Thank 

you for your promptness in sending it and it came in first-class shape.—{W. S. Riley, 
Walla Walla, Wach. 
A MINE OF KNOWL EDGE The cheapest book I ever bought. I don’t see 

* how you can afford it on the terms you send it. It is 
amine of knowledge and would be cheap at five times its cost.—{Henry Teach _ 
out, Gridley, Kansas. 

handsomely and du 1 

GOOD CUTS, CLEAR TYPE, FINE PAPER, pores ely 
can find fault with. Its size, detailed description of subjects, etc., any one would 
consider it cheap at three times the price asked for it.—(J. M. Heime, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


The Encyclopedia delivered free at your post office by mail or Express. Mention Express Office when ordering. 
Remit by postal note, post office money or express order, check, draft, or registered fetter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 
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A Magnificent $10 Double Map 
INTED STATES a HTORY POLIT, 


TATES and HISTORY 
46x66 Inches. (Largest Edition Ever Made. 


Presented to Any One Sending 3 New Subscribers, 


FOR $1 1 We will send THE MAP together with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 

: TURISI! ONE YEAR. If your subscription is already paid for this 
yeai it will be extended another year or the subscription will be sent to ANOTHER 
ADDRESS and the MAP TO YOU. 


This Magnificent Double Map Prepaid By Mail or Express to Our Subscribers on 
the Above Terms, We Offer It In No Other Way. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction and Safe Delivery, or Your Money Will Be Refunded. 1 
Order at Once. 


THIS DOUBLE MAP CONTAINS: 


A Complete Map of the United States, in Colors, showing all Railroads, Towns, 
Post Offices and Counties (Rand, McNally & Co’s), 1890, on one 
side, 46x66, and on the other side: 


A Diagram showing all of the Political Parties. 11x66. 
A Diagram showing all the Presidents and Cabinets. 5x66. 

A Diagram showing the Political Complexion of each Congress. 
A Diagram showing the Creeds of the World. 13x10. 

A Diagram showing the Standing Armies of each Nation. 
A Diagram showing the Naval Tonnage of each Nation, 
A Complete Map of the World. 13x20. 

A Map of Central America. 10x13. 

A Map of Alaska. 10x13. 

A Map of South Africa. 10x13. 

A Map of Upper Nubia and Habesh or Abyssinia. 
A Map of Persia, Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 
A Complete Map of the Solar System —best ever made. 


PICTURES OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS, 


IT ALSO GIVES IN BRIEF : 


The History of the U. 8. Government by Congresses. 
The History of the U. S. by Administrations. 
An Analysis of the Fede:al Government. 








2x66. 


13x10. 
13x10. 


10x13. 
10x13. 
13x10. 


| 





Issues of all Political Parties. 
The History of all Political Parties which have Existed in this Country. 


WHAT YOU CET. 


d, McNally & Co’s latest United States Map, printed in colors, covers one side, and is - 
nthe ome to be the best published. It alone sells for $5. # acetal 


Houghton’s Political Map, printed in seven colors, witha number of other Maps, Diagrams and 
Pictures. It alone sells for $5. It covers the other side. 


THE COMPLETE REVERSIBLE MAP is printed on both sides, is 3 feet 10 inches by 5 feet 16 
inches, and is mounted vn rollers, top and bottom, with tape on sides. 


would cost $10, and that is the regular retail price. But we 
have made a special arrangement with the publishers by which our subscribers may obtain a copy 
PREPAID by Express or Mai't, on the above terms. Se sure to name your nearest Express office, as 
it is much safer to send the Mapin this way. We prepay all charges, by TEV nn or 
antee the safe delivery of Map without any additional cost to you WHATEVER. 


Understand fully that we GUARANTEE THIS MAP to be perfectly_satisfactory and in every re- 
spect equal to the above representations, and if you do not fird it sc WE WILL REFUND YUUR 
MON KY. Address all orders to 











These two Maps. bought etnrigee + 
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THE 


American Agricutturist 
Simple Microscope. 


GIVEN FOR A CLUB OF 3 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Useful to Everybody. A Never Ending 


Source of Amusement and Instruction. 


Magnifies 6 to 25 Diameters and 36 to 
625 Areas, 





to whom it has been 


EVERY SCIENTIFIC MAN Siown speaks of tin 


unbounded admiration and expresses wonder at the 
unprecedented cheapness of a Microscope having so 
many excellent qualities and s» wide a range of 
usefulness as well as of interest. An experienced 
Microscopist remarked that he would hardly have ex- 


pected to find so many COST OF $5 T0 $10. 


good qualities under a 

It is the most complete and cheapest instrument 
of its kind ever devised. 

To detect or distinguish and aid in remedying 
and preventing diseases of plants and animals, 
whether from insects, decay or smut, mildew, scab, ete. 

To discover adulterations in seeds and their de- 
gree of goodness or badness, the proportion of 
fertile and infertile seeds. Also adulterations in 
fertilizers, ground bone, etc. 

No study is more useful, more fascinating or more 
far reaching than that of the Microscope. It reveals 
wonderful facts iu the animal and vegetable world 
which should be pursued by young and old. 

the Microscope profuse- 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING ly itlustrated accom- 


pany each instrument. Noone can afford to be without this 
Microscope for the nominal price charged, postpaid $1. 
Cr given for one yearly subscription to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for $1.75 ’ or present subscribers can have 
their subscriptions extended one year from expiration and 
obtain this valuable Microscope on payment of $1.75. For 
$2.75 we will send the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST two 


| years together with the Microscope, postpaid. 


ail, and guar- | 


Remit, by postal note, post office money or ex- 
press order, check, draft, or registered letter. 
Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts 
of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
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Ornamental Gardening for Americans, 


A TREATISE ON BEAUTIFYING 
HOMES, RURAL DISTRICTS AND CEMETERIES. 


By ELIAS A. LONG, 
Landscape Architect; Author of the ‘Home Florist.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This work was prepared with a view to sup- 
ply a plain and practical work on Orna- 
mental Gardening at a moderate price. 
The first of the several parts, iuto which the 
work is divided, is devoted to Materials «f Orna- 
mental Gardeniug. These, of course, largely 
consist of trees, shrubs, and other plants, includ- 
ing the grasses. which are to give a finish to the 
work, by forming a carpet of verdure to set off 
all the rest. The descriptions of trees, etc., 
ma nly have reference to their value in orna- 
raental gardening, and are properly brief. 
Water, rocks, and other natural ma‘erials re- 
ceive proper treatment. In giving plans for 
the laying out or the in provement of places, the 
author avoids the too common mistake 
of providing only for large places. He 
recognizes the fact that the smallest front yard is capable of 
being treated tastefully or etherwise, and such limited areas re- 
ceive their full share of attention. Many farms only need to have 
their natural features turned to good account to become highly 
o namental, without interfering with their usefulness as 
farms. What is said on this subject is worthy of general attention. 

The chapters on open squares in town and villages, the 
: plauting of schoolhouse yards or grounds, as well as those belong- 
ing to various public buildings, etc., furnish suggestions which have a wide application, and are 
commendeé to all interested in village improvement. 

The teachings of no part of the work are more needed than those relating to cemeteries. While in 
the beauty of our burial places we are on the whole far in advance of other countries, there is still, even 
in the older pertions of the Union, abundant room for improvement. 

The teachings on the subject of garden cemeteries are eminently sensible and practical. 

Not the least useful portion of the book is that which suggests the work to be done 
in each month in order to have a large or small p'ace in proper keeping. 

The work is abundantly illustrated, and the instructions are so plain that they may be 


readily followed. 
Part |. INTRODUCTORY. 


G'ances at the Past. Present, and Future. The Requirements of American Ornamental Gardening. 
Ornamental Gardening Literature. American Progress in Special Branches. American Architecture and 
Gardening. Ornamental Gardening for Americans. Profits of Ornamental Gardening. Time Required 


to Produce Good Effects. 





Part Il. MATERIALS FOR ORNAMENTAL CARDENINC. 
The Ground and the Grass, Harcy Herbaceous Plants. 
Woody Growths. ideas a — 
i § ender Plants. 
ramen teen : Miscellaneous Natural Materials. 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 
Climbers and Trailers. 


Part Ill. ARRANCEMENT OF 


Principles and Aims—Nature as a Teacher— 
Major and Minor Features of Embeliishment— 
Variety—(rder and Simplicity—Unity and Har- 
mony — Character — Expression — Convenience — 
Breadth and Exient—Richness and Finish. 

The Home Buildings. 

bad ee Je! the Garden. 

alks and Drives. 
Use and Combination of Grass, Trees, Shrubs, 


ORNAMENTAL CARDENS. 


Garden Structures, 

Pians of Private Residence Grounds. 

Portico, Window and Roof Girdening. 

School, Chureb, Asylum, Hotel and Railroad 
Gardening. 

Public Parks and Pleasure Grounds—Future 
Wants to be Considered— An Ideal System of Pub- 
lic Lawn Gardening — ‘‘Beautiful Paris” as a 
Model—Paris, Past. Present, aud Future—The Les- 
son for American Enterprise—The Large Park Sys- 
tem—Garden Boulevards—A Glance at Central 
Park, N. Y.—Small Town Parks—Town Squares— 
Planting Public Highways—Rural Improvement 
Associations. 

Garden Cemeteries, 


CONSTRUCTING CARDENS. 


Lawn Making. 

Walks and Drives. 

Preparation for Special Purposes. 
Garden Architecture. 


Part V. MAINTAINING CARDENS. 


Suggestions for work to be done in each month. 
Cloth, 12mo, postpaid, $2.00. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa, for which must be 
added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


On Ge JUD CO., 


Publishers and Importers of Rural Books. 
52 AND 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


etc. 
Climbers and their Uses. 
oe and Ornamental! Plants. 
Rockwork. 
Water Features in the Garden. 
Hedges and Clipped Trees. 


Part IV. 


Planning Garden Improvements. 
Laying out the Grounds. 

Tbe Work on the Grounds. 
Planting. 





Practical Forestry 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting, 
and Cultivation, with a Description, and 
the Botanical and Popular Names of all 
the ‘ndigenous Trees of the United States, 
both Evergreen and Deciduous, with Notes 
on a Large Number of the most Valuable 
Exotic Species. 





By ANDREW S. FULLER. 


Author of the ‘Strawberry Culturist,” “Grape Cul- 
turist,”’ ‘‘Small Fruit Culturist,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In his Preface, the author says: ‘Many a time during 
my life have [ felt the need of some one volume of moder- 
ate size, containing the names and descriptions, however 
brief the latter might be, of all the trees indigenous to 
the United States. Hav ng waited in vain for the appear- 
ance of such a book, I have attempted to write one myself, 
with the hope that it will be of service, not only to those 
who may desire to raise forest trees for pleasure or profit, 
but to otheis, who, like the author, may occasionally visit 
different parts of the country, and need some such guide, 
that wi.l help them to callto mind the names, as well as to 
assist in identifying the different specie: of trees to be 
found in our forests. I have written it for those who are 
not supposed to have given the subject of forestry any 
special attention, and for this reason purposely avoided 
using any greater number of scientific and unfamiliar 
terms than was actually neces:ary in describing the vari- 
ous species and varieties. Furthermore, at the suggestion 
of the publishers, I have been as brief as possible, in order 
to make a book that can be sold at a price within the 
means of all, and one that will not even deter the summer 
tourist, who is about to spend a few days or weeks in the 
country, from dropping acopy into his grip-sack before 
leaving home.” 


COW’WTEWN TIS. 


CHAPTER I. Influence of Forest and Climate—Forests 
and Streams; Trees and Shelter; Forests and Insects. 
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